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To Harmonize 
with her costume 


Parker Lady Duofolc 


in either color *$ 


Jet Black to give Accent or Subdue—Black-tipped Lacquer-red to Enliven or pick up some Color Note 
Though $2 less than the $7 Over-size Duofold, Slender LADY Duofold, too, has the inspiring 25-year Point 


‘OW every woman can choose the pen that gives a 
smart touch of expression to her sports or classroom 
clothes, her business or street clothes. The slender Lady 
Duofold is not only a practical adornment; it's a pen of 
such balanced symmetry and infinite smoothness, that 
your hand will ever agreeably respond to its urge! 
We guarantee its super-smooth point 25 years for 
mechanical perfection and wear! 
Such a fascinating pen makes “writing dread” van- 
ish; it gives new charm to social correspondence — new 
interest even to household and personal accounting. 


Stunning %Gold Girdle for Monogram—worth $1 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Parker Duofold Pencils match the Duofold Pen, $3.50 


Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U. 3. Pat. Office 

Ribbon, 
$l extra 


= 
q 


Find out 
their Birthdays 
and give 


Duofolds 


Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 


in 


extra, now free—due to savings made through large de 
mand. Ribbon $1 extra, but no extra charge for the neat 
Gold Ring-end to fasten to Ribbon or Chatelaine, of 
Pocket-clip to hold pen securely in hand-bag. 

The DUO-sleeve Cap fits with micrometric preci 
sion, making this pen INK-TIGHT. The simple Prese 
button Filler is safety-sealed inside the barrel, out of 
harm's way. 

Buy Parker Duofold on 30 days’ approval at any good pet) 
counter. Should your dealer fail to have the style you want, 
don't accept an inferior brand, but send us dealer's nam@ 
and state model, color and point desired—fine, medium, br 
or stub. Pay the postman when the pen arrives — money bad 
within 30 days, if you're willing to part with your Duofold, 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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1 will train 
you at home— 


Electrical 


i 





rts Earn 


$3500t0S1 0 a Year 


low you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. Inthe same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 and make it easier — not 
ork half so hard. Why then remain in the small-pay game, ina 
ine of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
fit yourself for a “Bossing” job — be an “ELECTRICAL EXPERT.” 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year Is Easy to Get 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the “screw driver’’ kind—are making money—bi 
money, But it’s the trained man—the man who knowsthe whys and wherefores 0! 
ectricity—the “‘Electrical Expert,’’ who is picked to “boss” the ordinary Elec- 
to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 
in line for one of these _Big-Pay Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily-learned 
0” 


puickly-grasped, _right-up- e-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in 
Electricity. 


ge or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


fou don't have to be a High School Graduate —it isn’t even necessary that 
ou should have finished the grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ng Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give you that 
raining. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and 
practical in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education or pre- 
yious experience, the chance to become, in a few short months, an “Electrical 
Expert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


vith me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons I show you how to 
make money doing Electrical work in your sparetime. (Over half of my students 

paying for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in 
business for yourself, and then help you to get started. 


FREE ==cTeiggh ores FREE 


fo do spare time work you'll need tools, etc. These I give you — FREE — a whole 
t, including measuring instruments, a real electrical motor (no toy) and cthei 
mings the greatest value ever given by any School. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 


absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you 
have finished my Course, you are not satisfi in every way_with my instruction. 


nd back of me, in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering Works, 
million dollar institution. ‘ 


irician 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 
Training Anywhere 
“Cooke” training is different because 
it’s the most practical and_ most suc- 
cessful, It’s best because it’s backed 
by the greatest Service, to students 
ever known. It’s this Service, plus 
_ e”” training, that makes the 
“Cooke” trained man the “Big Pay” 
man everywhere. Become a “Cooke” 
Trained Man yourself, and earn $ 

a week—$3, 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the Vital Facts. Let me send y 
free my big new book on The Future of 
Electricity. Let me tell you more about 
the big demand for “Cooke” trained 
ElectricalExperts. Sign and send me 
Coupon below. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 


orks, Inc. 
Dept. 75, 2150 Lawrence Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 





] CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE, 

Chicago Engineering Works 

Dept, 75, 2150 Lawrence Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 

You may send me, entirely free and full 
repaid, a copy of your book, the ** Vita 
‘acts”’ and particulars about your Home 

Study Course in Electricity. 








The'Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay Man |) 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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CONTENTS 
THREE WOMEN. Complete Novelette ° . Berthe K. Mellett 


Three women had had a part in the molding of Jim Hendricks’ life and affairs. 
Each understood him thoroughly. But to himself he was totally un-anderstood. 
And so he sought a remote corner of the earth. 


TIME OF FLOWERS. Verse . ° ‘ e - Gustav Davidson 
THE UNDERCURRENT. Short Story . Beatrice Ravenel ° 


The first time he had looked at it Page Grantham had sensed something 
predatory in the portrait of Marcia Bonner’s grandfather. And the impression 
ran like an undercurrent beneath his estimate of her. 


AUDREY AND THE RED DEATH. Short Story Kenneth Payson Kempton 57 
They were spoiled and ill-bred children—Audrey’s party on board the Semiramis 
and they needed to be spanked, she herself decided. But even she could not have 
Po iN the chastening which was administered to all of them—and right out 
i) ,0e. 
AN INCIDENTAL WOMAN. Short Story . Constance Lindsay Skinner 71 
“Was complete understanding really appropriate to love? Mate, comrade, and a 
picture to his eyes; Hugh. Clarke could reason about these phases of Lily. But 
there was something more, incomprehensible, and unnameable save that its name 
was Lily; the lure of the unlike and the unknowable; desire of these, stinging and 


unslaked—the beautiful adventure. She was all of these to him. But he dared 
not tell her so. 


THE HOUSEBREAKER. Verse 
YEAR OF OBLIVION. Serial . a . Winston Bouve 


Lost: one year out of her life. And Alison Ordway was, as a result, ridden by 
the fear of what might have taken place during that missing year. 


PIERROT STEALS THE MOON. A Tragic Prologue Dana Burnet . 
When Pierrot stole the moon he little calculated that 
lovely lady demanding three rooms and bath. 


JADE FANGS. Two-Part Story 


Three telephone calls stood out from the million or more made in the city that 
night. One to Parker Talbot, society man and commissioner of police; one to Mary 
Duke, his fiancée; and one to Reagan, captain of detectives. But the significance 
of the calls became apparent only in their sinister consequence. 


TO AID THE PRINCE. Verse ° ° - Anne Blackwell Payne 
TYRANT OF THE DARK. Short Story . . Warren E. Schutt . 


A tyrant of the dark Diana Sutherland was, but her methods procured for her what 
she had to have. 


OH, BE TO ME A SHADOWED WOOD. Verse Mary Carolyn Davies . 
EYES OF GREED. Series . ° . P ° . Nancy Cabell ° 
Ill. The Magnificent Mite. 
A magnificent mite it was, indeed—the touching esacy of 


the lovely Laura Radnor. Chartier, the jewel expert 
much to Laura’s amazement. 


TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . The Editor . ‘ - 160 


George Sterling . 
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it would hatch out into a 


Jessie Henderson . ° 


a tenement child to 
, called the gift real emeralds, 
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You'll wonder how Topkis 
can be sold for a dollar 


| Cphens- if you had never heard of Topkis 
you'd be likely to choose it among any 
group of athletic union suits. 

You'd see, at the first glance, that Topkis 
has superior quality. And if you didn’t 
know that the price of Topkis is One 
Dollar, you’d willingly pay twice that 
much—because even then you’d recognize 
Topkis as unusual value. 


And wear—man, Topkis certainly does 
wear! It ought to—the nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics are better than you get 
in lots of union suits that cost double. 

Good dealers charge One Dollar for the 
Topkis Men’s Athletic Union Suit. All ad- 
mit it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c per gar- 





You can rely on Topkis to fit. 
Ample arm-holes. Lots of stride- o, Six 
toom in the extra long, extra 
wide legs. And launderingwon’t 
harm—Topkis is pre-shrunk. 


in half. 





ment. 75c for Boys’ Union 


Buy Topkis by the Box Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
nion Suits for 
$6. You'll get complete 
satisfaction and cut 
your underwear bills 


Suits, and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s Union 
Suits, $1.50. 








Write today for free booklet ‘‘Comfort from Neck to Knee’”’ 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Athletic 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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IF YOU LIKE 
DETECTIVE STORIES— 


Be sure to read these three books 








BEHIND LOCKED DOORS 


by Ernest M. Poate 





Detective story fans will welcome the advent of a new book 
by Dr. Poate. This one introduces a thrilling figure in the persons 
of Dr. Bentiron, superdetective. 


Price, $2.00 net 





THE UNKNOWN SEVEN 
by Harry Coverdale 


Who performed the operation which left Malcolm Reeves 
bereft of his reason? If Dr.-Latham did it, why did he betray 
certain criminals to the avengers of Reeves? 


Price, $1.75 net 





Tit BLACK STAR THE BLACK STAR 


€ Sto 
«Pat 
; 


7 


ee by Johnston McCulley 


Roger Verbeck swore he would bring to justice, both the 
Black Star and his gang. A difficulty arose, however, when he 
discovered his fiancée and her brother were members. 


Price, $1.00 net 








CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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10 Important Features 


of Bird & Son’s Neponset Rugs! 

i—Unusually beautiful and exclirsive 
designs 

2—Extra flexibility and strength, 

§—-RED WAX BASE prevents rugs 
from sticking to floors, 

4—Made in one piece—lie absolutely 
flat—no king or cementing. 

§-—Sun-pro lors. 

§—Glossed, b 1 enamel finish. 

7—Felt Base Neponset Rugs cost less 
and are guaranteed. 

&—Guaranteed water-proof, stain- 

roof, rot-proof, — 

9—Easily cleaned with damp mop, 
No scrubbing. 

10—Double guarantee of quality. 


n 


ooh 
BRA W SY, 
- ~ sie f-,. 


man guaran- 
tees them tobe exactly 
a represented. 
Ifnot entirely satis- 
fed after 30 days’ free 
trial, return the rugs and your 
money will be refunded. 


No C. 0. D.— Nothing to Pay for Rug on Arrival 


Nota penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest 
Home Furnishing Concern in the World, will send you this wonder- 
ful 9x12 ft., full room size, Bird & Son's Felt Base Neponset Rug. Pay nothing for 
rug onarrival, NoC.O.D. Use it 30 Days on Free Trial, and if not satisfied send 
it back and we will pay transportation charges both ways. If you keep the rug, 
take nearly a year to pay —a little every month while you are using it. Don’t 
miss this special bargain offer. Send the coupon today. 

9x12 Ft. 


genuine Neponset Rug *waterprocr 


Only by seeing this splendid rug can you realize what a bargain Hartman 


ages 


PR oN 
y IT pe | ~ ap 
3 Sam 93,5 4,2 
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we 


set Rug hasa 
base of red 


sticking to 
yourfloorand 
makes it wa- 
ter-proof and 
fot-proof, 


FREE bervuin dctsoc 


Over 300 pages (68 in colors) of world’s greatest 
bargains in Furniture, carpets, rugs, sewing 
machines, silverware; farm implements, ete. 
No money down. 30 days’ free trial. Easy 
monthly terms, Opening an account with us 
is like opening one at 

yourlocal store, but we 


This book explains how to 
get glasswar 
sliver: 


eres = 
TAKE NEARLY A_YEAR TO PAY __ 


offers you. Put it on your floor and see the superb floral pattern — an exclu- [HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


sive Bird & Son’s Neponset Rug design. Has beautiful colorings; back- | Dept.6414 


Chicago, tl. 


und is rich blue with design in red, green and tan exquisitely blended. Send the 


a has light tan background with harmonizing pattern. Then examine 
fine, flexible material and the red wax base which makes the rug | 
wap sun-proof, stain-proof and waterproof. Will not shrink, no matter 
w often itis washed. Also note that it is made in one piece and lies flat | 
without tacking or cementing. Take advantage of the 30 days’ free trial to 
_— what a beauty it is and what an unparalleled bargain, This offer is 
imited. Mail the coupon now. 


trier No.34FMA35. Bargain Price,$16.85. No Money Down. Pay $2 Monthly. 


HARTMA 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 6414 fcorrishs. 1924.b2 Chicago, Ill. 


9x12 ft. Genuine Neponset Seamless Rug 
No. 3 Price 


4FMA3 $16.85, 
thing for rug on arrival—only the 
m to have 30 days’ free 
will pa: 
ortation charges both ways. If | keep it, | will sen 
2.00 monthly until full price of rug, $16.85, is paid. 
remains with you until paid in full. 


Town. 


The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World | Occupation of Head of Household. 
This No-Money-Down Offer is Special to Readers of This Magazine—This Issue Only 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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HOME 4 STUD DY The Test of Donald Norton 


CP COURSES a by Robert E. Pinkerton 


Romance and high adventure—flaming love and 
daring courage—unswerving fidelity to a great 
tradition—zealous devotion to a glorious ideal— 








position? “yas am toe = es: —- -~ the clash of primitive passions—all pictured by 


work, LaSalle experts will show you how, guide a master story-teller who uses the snow- -swept 
sons Conases protean. Sor rn ‘enables you to barrens for his stage. Here is a book that 
+ meee Sire, “Weta hens cea and eee marks high tide in fiction of the ,great North 
oo mark with an X below the kind of : Woods. 


The Test of Donald Norton is a vivid, strong, 
masterful story—a story that you will long 


remember. £ 

Let us prove to you how this ee 
= has helped Chonsande of ambitious men to real 
access. 


Cheek and mail the coupon now. AT ALL BOOKSTORES — $2.0 
———— Coupon — Publishers—REILLY & LEE—Chicago ; 
LaSalle Extension . 

University 


mee CY, FARN MONEY 
fis Soyo of your. jnceresting” Fees a @)i4' NEY 


Ena. 

DBusi M O Modern Business Corre- you. can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare t 
Modern Sal hi ind Practice writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting, 
DHigher Accountancy OModern Foremanship We instruct you by our new simple Directog : 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods System, supply you with work and pay you cash eagh” 


o Seiwey Station o ay A week. Write today for full particularsand free booklet” 
Management 


OExpert Bookkeepin; WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Claw —DegrecctLl-B. (pcciscss Ragich Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
OCommercial Spanish 120 Colborne Building, oronto, 
‘i D Effective Speaking 
Bonk anking and Finance OC.P.A. Coaching 
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y rn ° AND Wy 
Present Position : ‘ ~ in T 


EN 
°) wirnour LEAVING HOME. 
4 Bxperte earn $40 to $100 


eek. a cat 
\ Mail Coupon — Rochestay 


ARANT . "Send me free sample 

— NTELD eee a0 in Gown Designing veal adi 
melee) wis . 2 i Name cee eebenee 
MILES | 4 


7 _Address.. 


Sell Holyoke Cord Tires | one "MAKE MONEY 
No experience needed. Build ~ i 
up a business among your friends in Ly 
your spare time. It’s easy! You sell these : AT HOME 
Pasty ers over pune. Dai tires at our 

Put them on your car FREE. Let your 0 Blew yg A Mes RR 
friends see them. Our high quality and " ee 
low prices do the rest. Remember—our Dear Sirs:—Without further 


TIRES big 10,000 mile guarantee is good on every : piace send me sour 


book giving full particulars how I can make $15 
tire. Be first in your town. Write to-day. At Hiome in my SPARE TIME, WITHOUT 


: 
F R E E HOLYOKE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 8 so your GUARANTEE to teich me how, furnish me gi® 
| 














WORK and pay me CASH EACH WEEK no matter where Dt 
Holyoke, Massachusetts (P ad 


rint Name and Addres 
Write for A3 million dollar corporation. References: 
our offer Holyoke, Mass., Nat'l] Bank & Chamber of Com- 


merce. Bradstreet’s & R. G. Dun’s Agencies, Street 








Dhassi Will Tell You — 


Do You Know? Are You Lucky? Send Birth Date 
Under which Zo- In Love 


diac Sign you were Marriage I have made Astrology my life’s work and 
born? What signi- Friends offer the most interesting astrological intet- 
ficance it has in Inheritance P*¢tations = the Pe ac sign under =a 

A A you were born. Send exact name, addrt 
shaping your life? Success and exact d: ate of birth in own handwit 
ing and receive your astrological interpretation in plain sealed envelope, 
paid. A great surprise awaits you. Enclose 12c to cover cost of this notice ai 

mailing. Address me personally—DHASSI. 


TARA STUDIO 1133 Broadway, Desk 41B New Ye 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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21 Jewel 
Burlington 


Adjusted to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 

21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Your choice of Dials 
Uncluding Montgomery R. R. 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Ory OO 


‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down, will buy this masterpiece 
of watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed 
to pay in small, easy monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
Watch — is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you have 
the selection of the finest thin model designs and 
latestystyles in watch cases. Write for FREE Watch 
Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


The Burlington “Petite” 


This exquisite little 17-jewel ladies’ wrist watch, 

A perfect timepiece. Beautiful, 14K Solid 

Green Gold case. Illustration is exact size of 

Burlington “‘Petite’’. 

Send for this wonderful little ‘bracelet watch, 
See how beautiful the dainty green gold case 

looks on your own wrist. 


lWrite 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book — write today. Find out about 
this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. 

ou will know a great deal more about watch buying when you 
read this book. You will be able to “‘steer clear” of the over- 
priced watches which are no better. Write for Watch Book and 
our special offer TODAY ! 

















“AS 








Ti ee ee | Ot a ee 


a 





Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 14-05, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd. Chicago 
Canadien Address 62 Albert St.. Winnipeg Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) vour free 
ook on watches with full explanation of your $1.CO down = 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 
Print name and address plainly 





Name.— 


Address 

















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


Business Opportunities 





MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Pailedelphis Hosiery, direct 
from wmill—for men, men, children, 
Every pols _foaranteed. "Prices that win. 
Free to Start” tells the story 
George “Cows Company, Desk 66, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINBSS, fur- 
nishing everything ; men and wens $30 to 
$100 = wee rating “Specialty 

anywhere. "Booklet free. 
Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N. J. 





SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
ear Mirror Works. Excelsior 


ree, 
Springs, Mo. 





MAKE MONEY sgilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished. booklet. 
International Laboratories, 110, 311 
k. 


ee 
Dept. 
Fifth Ave, New 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
_— buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charg 1.5 make 35, Ten orders 
dally easy. Write for particulars and free 

les. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, 4. 


$60-$200 a week. 
for store windows. 
samples. Liberal 
are Letter Co., 
cago. 





Genuine Gold Letters 
Kasily a peel. Free 
offer to general agents. 
428B North Clark, Chi- 





MEN—We are seeking a few good 
men in choice territory to sell Studebaker 
Watches, direct from factory to —— on 

j easy payment selling pla 

Highest grades, 21 Jewel, 

models, insurance for a lifetime 
54 Art Beauty Cases in 
green gold, yellow gold, 
Opportunity to represent 
—part time or full time—and make substan- 
tial profits. Beautiful art catalogue, and 
details of selling plan Write, 
stating age, experience, references, and 
locality interested in. Studebaker ‘Watch 
Co., 305C, South Bend, Ind. 


extra “thin 
Choice of 
newest effects of 
and white gold. 
highest grade line 





AGENTS— 200% 
Article. 
ps zaney in 


Profit, Wonderful 
Something new; sells lil 
pocket. Write at 
ple. Albert Mills, Manager, 
mute, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


$1 HOUR. Write 


Little 
e wildfire 
once. for free 
mp 1855 Amer- 
ie an o 


show cards for us at 
home. Particulars free Kwik Showcard 
System, 64-G Bond, Toronto, Canada. 
AGENTS—Sell Guaranteed Hosiery. Up 
commission Free samples Dept. 
1e¢ Lexington Co., Lexington, Ky. 





WANTED—Men 18 up. Commence $133 
month. Steady. Railway Mail Clerks 
Travel—see country. Schedule examination 
places—free Write immediately Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J-2, Rochester, N. Y 





ASTOUNDING INVENTION. Fords use 
kerosene - start instantly. Mileage dou- 
bled. Big profit Territory Super, 1304- 
143, Fondulac, Milwaukee, Wis. 





EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. De- 
cle Silver Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
ee a a ag Carnation Co., 

t. 225, St. Louis, Mo, 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—Start 
$133 month. Railroad pass; expenses paid; 
questions free. Columbus Institute, B-3, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





SELLS LIKE BLAZES! New, Instant 
Stain Remover. Fine Premium every sale. 
Big Profits. Outfit free. Write quick. 
Christy, 38 Union, Newark, New York. 





BIG MONEY and fast sales; every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto; you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44. 10 orders daily. easy. 
Samples and information free. World 
gram Co., Dept. 12, Newark, N. J. 


Mono- 





AGENTS—$130 to $375 monthly easy— 
Introducing New Guaranteed Hosiery and 
Inderwear-——Must wear or replaced free. 
We deliver and collect. You simply show 
samples furnished you and take orders. 
Promotions to General Agency made from 
workers Steady repeat business 
heather hose for all the 
y. eiteaten tory. 
perience required 
stock. Your pay 
Hosiery Company, 
Ohio. 


Room 4505 Cincinnati, 





SELL us 
caves os 


time. Write show- 
nstruct and supply 
necessary Wilson 
Dept. 22, Toronto, Can- 


your spare 
We 1 


ork; no _ experience 
Methods Limited. 





AGENTS Coining Money applying Mono- 
grams on automobiles; your charge $1.50, 
profit $1.40; $15 daily easy; experience un- 
necessary; free samples. Worcester Mono- 
gram Co., Worcester, Mase. 





Astrology 





ARE YOU 
and birth date 
business, 
Plato, 
falo, 


SUCCESSFUL? 
for scientific information on 
marriage, health, investments, 
oldest astrologer. Box 102, Buf- 
.. Y. Ome year’s events one dollar. 


ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life’s Story. 
Send birthdate and dime for trial reading, 
Eddy, 1085 B., Suite 74, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Send dime 





DON’T BUY 
self 


a business. Start one 





—<—<—— 


Help Wanted— Male 





EARN $110 to $250 monthly, 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Posi 
guaranteed after completion of 3 
home study course or money refunded. 
cellent ©) unities. Write for Free 
let. 2 Stand. Business 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ALL Men, Women, 
willing to accept Government Posi 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately, 

MEN over 18 willing -¥ travel. Make 
secret investigations, report Salary and 
expenses. Expertence waneces ary. a ae 
J. Ganor, Former Govt. Detective, St. Loult 

DETECTIVES needed everywhere; Cities, 
towns Free particulars. Write National 
Detective System, 188 East 79th, New York, 


Boys, Girls, 17 to @ 








Patents and Leeryers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
should write call Kg guide-book ‘lon te 
jet Your Pate Send sketch or 
scription for —y “opinion of its pa aan 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wasi- 

ington, _D. Cc. 





PATENTS. 
preliminary 
Highest references 
ness assur Wa 
Lawyer, 644 G 8t., 


Send sketch or model for 
examination. Booklet fret. 
Best results. Prompt 
m E. Coleman, Patent 

Washington, D. 

PA ATENTS. Write “for free guide books 
and “Record of Invention Blank” 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Examination and Ingtrue 
tions. No Charge for the Above Informa- 
tion. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 





Detectives Wanted 
BE A "DETECTIVE. 
tunity, good pay, travel. 


Ludwig, 436 Westover 
City, Mo. 


Bacibent oppor- 
rite C, T. 


Bultding. Kansas 





MEN—<Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make — investigations, 
reports. Salaries; expen: tM Eouis For- 
eign Detective Agency, iid, St is. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MO NEY. 
Travel. Excellent cpgervantty. Experience 
unnecessary Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 

fork. 





MEN AND WOMEN—Be a Professional 
Detective! Send $2.00 for introduction and 
first lesson Total cost of- training only 
$25.00 Pay in small installments Travel! 
See the world and its people Commercial 
detective service for men and women 
Railroad and Street Railway Detectives, 
Character Reading, Shadowing, Investiga- 
tions, Finger Prints and many other sub- 
jects. Send $2.00 to-day and get away from 
irksome confinement and restraint of oppor- 
tunity Address Dept. D. Nick Harris 
Professional Detective School, 900 Panta- 
ges Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 





PRIVATE INVESTIGATORS Guidebook. 
Solves Mysteries, Domestic Problems, Busi- 
ness Irregularities and wanes Detective Ex- 
nerts. Mailed $1.50. Capt. Dorey, 1443 
ieestendems Avenue, New York, 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank B 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Personal 


OUR Horoscope, Business, -—~ 
Character, friends, enemies, changes. 
birthdate and ten cents (stamps), for i 
markable test reading. Zanya, 260-L. W 
70th Street, New York. 





LUCKY CHARMS, Secrets, 
Occult Books. Catalog 4 cents. 
Station I, New York. 


Lodestones, 
Box 5, 





Help Wanted—Female 





$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops a 
home, experience unnecessary ; articulans 
stamp. 110 le 


for Paint Co., 
Grange, Ind. 


Tapestry 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED: Names and addresses of eve? 
— interested in baseball State 
yrofession. Enclose stamp. 

j ‘ Mich. 


622 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 


advertisements 


. Little capital necessary. Informa (3 
Paul Kaye, 149 Broadway, New York, Dee 
113. : 
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The Book That Has 
Shown Thousands 
The Way To Amaz- 
ing Salary Increases 


AKE this situation. A man who had 
worked all his lifeein a routine job at low 
pay suddenly surprises his friends by mov- 
ing into a better neighborhood, taking a big 
house, buying’ a car and blossoming out as a 
well-to-do and influential citizen in his new com- 
munity. How did he do it? What is the secret 
that he used? Simple enough. He knew that the 
biggest money in business is in 





Selling, and though he felt that 
he couldn’t sell a thing he learned Read 


the secrets that make Master 
Salesmen, and then began to P Charles Berry, of Winterset, 
™ “4 owa, stepped from $18 a 
make big money ! , week as a clerk to a position 
If only onc man ‘had found in- | making him $1,000 the very 
spiration enough in this remark- first month. J. P. Overstreet, 
able: book to make a brilliant suc- | 0f Denison, Teras, read this 
me te the Selling felé—in a jot book, left a job on the Capitol 
cess In the Selling herd—in a JOD | Police Force, and in sia weeks 
paying him many‘times his former | earned $1,800. F. Wynn, 
salary—then you might call it luck. | Portland, Oreiee, an ex-service 
’ ieee a — man, earned $554.37 in one 
But thousands have- done it. seek. Geo, W. Keerna, ef 
. Oklahoma City, found in this 
Your One Chanee to Make the | door a way to jump his 
earnings from $€0 a month 
Biggest Money of Your Life | t0 $524.00 in two weeks, and 
Not one of the men whose names | C-,W. Campbell learned from 
appear at the right had ever sold a | tf how he could quit a clerking 
thing before—-not a dime’s worth. If job on the ratiroad to earn 
you had told one of them that he $1,632 in thirty days. 
could sell he would have Jaughed at 











you. 


Now Free to Every Man Who 
Will Act at Once 


We are not making any extraya- 
gant claims about what we will do 
for you. We don’t have to. The 
records of the real successes for 
which we are responsible are so 
overwhelming a testimonial of the 
fact that any man of average infelli- 
gence can become a Master Salesman 
that we are willing to leave the de- 
cision entirely up to you. All 6« 
this proof and many important ‘ea- 
tures about Salesmanship are con- 
tained in “Modern Salesmanship.” 
It is yours—FREE. Send the cou- 
pon for it today. It will show_you 
how you can quickly become a Mas- 
ter Salesman—a big money maker. 
It will tell you about the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association sys- 


They were frankly ekeptical. Yet every one of tem of Salesmanship Training that has meant pros- 


these men, through reading this book, discovered perity to so 


many thousands of men—about the Na- 


the fallacy of this vicious old idea that Sales- tional Demonstration Method that gives you actual ex- 
men are “born.” They learned that Master Sales- perience while studying—and all about the fine oppor- 


men are made! And in this book they found a tunities that 


await you in the selling fleld. Failure 


comparatively easy way to go from low pay to to act may mean that you lose the one big chance 


etter earnings, 


of your life to leave forever behind you the low pay 


of a routine job. 


Simple as A. B. C. 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is noth- D 
\ wipe ec . ept. 4-E, 
ing remarkable about it. There are certain ways to 4 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago, Illino 


tivided different types of prospects to get their uQ- WaTIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
Civided attenti 


n—certain ways to stimulate keen in- Dept. 4-E, Chicago, 


terest—certain ways to overcome objections, batter 


down prejudics outwit competition and make the 
prospect act If 


I simply want 


t you will learn these principles, there Salesman. 
'S awaiting you a brilliant success and more money 
than you evet ught of earning. This book “Modern 
Salesmanship,”” tells exactly how the National Sales 
men’s Training Association will make you a Master 
Salesman. ‘ 

As Soon as you are qualified and ready, the Employ- 
ment Service of the National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation will help you to select and secure a selling 
position as city or traveling salesman, 


Name... 


“Modern Salesmanship,’ 


see the facts Send me FREE your_ book, 
* and Proof that I can become a Master 


Please mention this magazine answering advertisements 
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Behind 
Locked Doors 
at: Ss 


Ernest M. Poate 








knife! Under the body was found a syringe loaded with 

deadly poison. The major lived with his niece, his crippled 
sister and her son. At the inquest, the major’s will was read and 
it was found that his niece had been made residuary legatee. 


Mec CONFORD was murdered, stabbed with his own 


2 
t 
= 
= 
= 


Whose hand struck down the old man? How came the syringe 
beneath the body? Why did the counsel for Mildred Conford——— 
the major’s niece——produce the will at the inquest? 


The answers to these questions form the plot of this, the most 
intensely thrilling and powerful detective story in years. 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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"CARPENTRY 


TAUGHT al 
SE's CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
Up-to-date information — handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. ape money doingcar: 
Audel’s Guides 


and “al 
out Work teat fid irs, Do 

ll Work, pene Pp aieting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 


Pages — 3700 Ilustrations — 4 Numbers, 

poror = Flexible covers, Gilt Edge. Easy 

to read and understand, aatens and an- 

sewers teach quickly. Coupes 

amination. No mon 7 ne 

postman, Pay only i you are satist 

FREE wep Romie 
nad me for 

bth) Lil CARPENTE 


PNT 1) B eithine days and $1 moon 


Pian, Estimate, 
louses, 





-» WY. City. 
DEL 


Address 
Occupation 


Reference 


against hold-up 
| ety rowdies, ete. and 
at thesame timeitserves 
as the best novelty ci 
rette case ever inven 
Made exactly like the reat 
thin 


our friends and at 
a great pro- 


ele zoight ‘eed gan mote aoe, mijed, Sper tons, 


the pee time use! 


us. Order at once, 


1.79 Te 
Pay. posiman en i delivery’ ogr wer plus postage. 


PATH FINDER COM PARY 
AE LA 534 Sixth Avenue 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour rhles show cards 
iy 


home in your spare time. and easily 
od by our new simple method. No ~anvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you work at 
me no matter where you live and pay you cash eac 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
240 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 





Man ee 


ee i 
4 Franklin Institute 


Leet 
WA N T E D! of Dept. J279, Rochester, N. Y. 


$1600 to $2300 o tE Send me, without charge, 
A YEAR : . 


“4 examinatione; (3) list of Government jobs 
Travel See Your o now obtainable. (Men—women) 
Country 


MEN-BOYS Pod 
18 Up é 
© = Addrene oc cece cece eetteeeeeeeneeee eeeecee 


Please mention this 





magazine 





when 





“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
International Correspondence Schools help me. 
I wanted you to do the same, but you said, 
“Aw, forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down, No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money ‘until you’ve trained 
yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now more than 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses, 


You can join them and get in line for promotion, 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2075, . Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can re | for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marke 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking —| Banking Law Business English 
C.P.A. Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Common Schoo! Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Dlustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Readin 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry 
Civil Engineer Automobile 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Navigation 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio Mathematics 








Nicholson c ost Pp 
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Name 
Street 





tt-21-23 





City 





Occupation... 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 
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Ainslee’s 


_This simplified, complete High School Course 
jially prepared for home study by leading 
ofessors—meets all requirements for entrance 

to p college and the leading professions. 


Whether you need High Schoo! 
30 Other training or specialized instruc- 
tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you. Check and mail coupon 
for Free Bulletin. 


American School 


Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-45 








_ Magazine 
- That 


Fntertatns”’ 


‘American School, Bept.i-45 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will he 
me win success. 














Issued on the 
15th of each 


month 


ae cent now. Send for one of these genuine 
Peni gems. (nearly one karat) which glow, flash 
and sciotillete like gestions diamonds. pecial lim- 
ited introductory offer. Don’t — it. 
Solid Gold Meuntin ings. Latest styles in yellow, 
white or green solid gold. Don’t mistake for mferior 


silver mountings that discolor fo we! and turn 
2 Men’ Belcher, 
Re. Re 392 - Uaioe! Wand these Se Saute ‘Gots Gots sotuaee 2” 338 
sket Mounting 


- - 5.95 
naettee Ghamend. —— are opeshiing } 
g . Stan jamond acid test; cvill not melt, Do not con- | 
uee ation « Whenr ring arrives, pay post } 
man on ertised Wear it and enjoy its marvelous 
beauty 10 < ays on PR cE Fier At 1 ow it from a 
diamond, send tt back 


yone can tell 
and wo rotund your money. If you Keon 
it, there are no more payments. Send strip of paper, To 
end to end around finger joint, for ring size. Writ 


The Titnite Co., 1469 Michigan Ave., Dept. § ‘Chicago 
































ARE SELF- CONSCIOUS? 


Are you AWKWARD, sity, reanee TIED, NERV. 
US, RE «lo uu Sstamme stutte outlay of electrical equipmemt 
- d oes yous “thre rat sate or ome € F. 
lu ont be ridiculous or uncomfortable sen‘ are 
100 for vatoabte booklet which tells yeu how to over- Free Railroad , 
come these dofects Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Drafting 
E and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog. 
D+ pt. _. Dineatag _eeenee 424 St Coyne Electrical Schoo! Dept. 14-15 
~ — a ae . late sc | 1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, 
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“IT guarantee that the 
new method which pene- 
trates to the starved roat 
cells will produce a nei, 
healthy growth of hair in 
3) days or your money will 
be immediately refunded. 
ind furthermore, I want 
you as the user to be the 
sole judge. My special free 
book, now ready, explains 
the method in detail and 
tells you precisely why I 
am able to make this un- 
usual free proof guaran- 


tee.’ 
ALOIS MERKE 


New Hair in 30 Days 
-or Costs You Nothing 


Alois Merke discovers a new, simple method 
guaranteed to grow thick, beautiful, luxuriant 


hair, or money instantly refunded. 


Gives new 


life and health to hair that is thin, falling, lifeless. 


At the famous Merke Insti- 
tute, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
letters are pouring in from all 
over the country requesting 
information concerning this 
new method for growing hair. 
So successful is it that it has 
been guaranteed to grow new 
hair in 30 days or cost noth- 
ing! 

To women this method is 
particularly interesting as it 
often transforms thin, falling 
hair into rich, luxuriant beauty 
in an unbelievably short time. 

is unlike anything ever 
known in this country. It 
penetrates tO the starved root 
cells, revitalizes and nourishes 
them—and the hair grows 
thick, lustrous, beautiful. 

There is no massaging, no 
singeing. no unnecessary fuss 
or bother of any kind con- 
nected with this new method. 
Already 
who had 
hundreds of 
“thin on top,” 
have acquired new luxuriant 
growths of hair. Often the 
results are almost unbelievable. 


women 
thin, falling hair, 
men who were 


A 


Thin, falling, seraggly hair is 

@ sign of starved root cells. 

But now a metho 

perfected which penetrates to 

these cells and stimlates them 
into new activity. 


has been 


growth of hair coming in 


Thin, Falling Hair Given 


Glorious, New Health 


Is your hair thin, 
lifeless? Does it fall 
out, break? Is it dull 
and without lustre? 

All these 
are nature's 
Starved or 
hair roots. Ordinary 
methods cannot re- 
vitalize the roots, 
not reach 
more than 
“crowing fluid’ on the 
bark of a tree can 
make the tree grow You must get 
right at the roots and stimulate them. 
This remarkable new method provides 
at last an efficient way of invigorat- 
ing the roots themselves. The hair 
becomes brighter, fluffier New 
growths make their appearance within 
30 days—if they don’t there is no 
cost to you. 


conditions 
signs of 
atrophied 


Some of the Amazing Results 


The proof-guarantee is made possi- 
ble only through splendid results that 
have already been achieved—as these 
few excerpts from letters testify. The 
letters are on file at the Merke In- 
stitutes and anyone may see them by 
coming to the office. 

“I have been bothered with dan- 
druff for 20 years .and had lost 
nearly all of my hair 
have vsed your treatment 30 
days now and have a good 


“Am glad to say I can see 
such great change in my 
hair It is growing longer 
and my head is full of young 
hair that has made its way 
through since I have been 
using Merke Treatment.” 

“Il must frankly state I was 
skeptical as to your claim, 
but a faithful use of Merke 
Treatment for a month has 
removed all doubt and three 
of us are obtaining unbeliev- 
able results both in looks and 
growth 





my 


Free Booklet 
Explains the 
Method 


We have prepared a 
special free booklet 
called “‘New Way to 
Make Hair Grow 
which tells you every- 
thing you want to 
know about the re- 
markable new method 
for growing hair. This 
booklet explains the 
method in detail, gives 
you many interesting 
facts and proofs con- 
cerning this new 

We know you would like a 
we will be glad to send 
absolutely without obli- 


method 
copy, and 
it to you 
gation. 

Among other things, this free book- 
let will tell you how this method 
penetrates to the hair roots—without 
any massaging, rubbing or other 
tiresome methods. And it tells how 
the dormant root cells beneath the 
skin’s surface are awakened, giving 
new life, new strength 

Mail this coupon for your copy 
of the special free book today Re- 
member there is no obligation what- 
ever The Allied Merke Institates, 
Inc., Dept. 425, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


the remarkable method for growing 


(State ‘whether Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


Address 


The Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., Dept. 425 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please ome p" without cost or obligation on 
n part, of the new special 
antn Way to Nuke Hair Grow,” explaining 
detai 
gus healthy hair, 


booklet 


glori- 
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Help! Help! Help: 


Get in the Fight to Prove Fiction 
Readers seriously read and 
consider advertising in 
Fiction Magazines 


It is a well-known fact that fiction magazines provide clean, wholesome 
entertainment for millions of discriminating readers. That these magazines 
are taken into the best homes in the community and are thoroughly read 
and appreciated by every member of the family. 

Logically then, with this family interest, fiction magazines provide an ideal 
introduction for a nationally advertised product. But some advertisers have 
the idea that readers of fiction magazines do not seriously read and con- 
sider the advertising section. We want you to help prove differently by 
selecting from this magazine the particular advertisement that appeals to 
you and to tell us briefly in a letter which advertisement you have selected 
and WHY. 

We know you would willingly do this as a friendly service but to instill 
the spirit of competition we have arranged a contest for cash prizes. It 
costs nothing to enter this contest. There are no rules. We only ask you 
to mention the magazine and issue you are criticizing. Prizes will be 
awarded to the four best letters submitted and the prize list is as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE $15.00 
SECOND “ 5.00 
THIRD “ 3.00 
FOURTH “ 2.00 


Contest for advertising in this issue closes 
June 2nd, 1924 


Let’s Go! 


4 


4 
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The Enchanted 
Breakfast! 


Here is lightness and brightness food en- 
chanted—in the form of a breakfast dish. 

Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 times their 
normal size, crisp and flaky, more enticing than 
you ever dreamed a food could be. 

All the nourishment of whole grains and the 
minerals. Quickly digested, assimilated—turned 
to strength and vigor in a few minutes. ”* 

Serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of 
milk. And for a special treat, a morning's 
adventure, try with fresh or cooked fruit. 

Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go today, 
ask your grocer for Quaker Puffed Rice—the 
supreme grain food. 


At NIGHT—Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Wheat—steam exploded like rice. Whole 


wheat in its most digestible form, containing the important 
body-building elements. Supplies the minerals and bran 
everybody needs. The milk, the vitamines. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 


the famed inventions of Professor Ander- 
son—food shot from guns—grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker Quaker 
Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 
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“Good health"; 


Guest Ivory 
5 CENTS 
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Sometimes brides must compro. 
mise in the difficule. matter 
choosing bridesmaids. But Elsie 
choice of our charming Sally wag 
a vote for both friendship and 
beauty. And now what has Sally 
done but catch the bouquet! 


|. 
| 


a 


| 
Wh 


and pure soap” 


s &~ beauty and fine 
smoothness that come to 
your skin from the use of 
Ivory Soap are the result of 
cleanliness. 


Ivory thus contributes to 
beauty all that any soap can 
contribute. Ivory neath no 
assistance from medicaments, 
artificial coloring matter or 
strong perfumes. Its purity, 
whiteness, dainty fragrance 
and gentleness provide every 
— and cr 5 med that a 

ne soap should have, regard- 
less of the price at which it 
may be oak 


With Ivory, plus good 
health, the care of the skin 
becomes a_ simple matter. 
Bathe your face once or twice 
daily in warm water and Ivory 
lather; follow your warm 
rinsing with a dash of cool or 
cold water, and you have 
done for your complexion ail 


—the simple formula for a beautiful skin 


that any soap can do to pro- 
mote its beauty. 

This fact becomes clear the 
moment you realize that the 
function of soap for the skin 
is to cleanse, not to cure or to 
transform. The highest au- 
thorities agree on this point, 
and the proof of its soundness 
is recorded on the faces of 
millions of women who use 
Ivory exclusively for their 
complexions. 

To satisfy the request of 
many women for a cake of 
Ivory to fit the soap holder 
on their washstands, we have 
recently provided Guest 
Ivory, a dainty, graceful cake 
with all of Ivory’s traditional 
mildness and purity. We offer 
you Guest Ivory under the 
guarantee that if we charged 
you a dollar a cake we could 
give you no finer soap! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


99 44/100% PURE 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cinciandl 
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Three Women 


CHAPTER I. 


ILENCE at the long, exquisitely 
S appointed table. Always silence 
when the family dined together 
and alone. Each member of the group 
immersed in separate, noncommunal 
thought. Each pair of eyes riveted on 
some object in which they saw, as in a 
crystal gazer’s glass, the figures and 
of their own preoccupations. 
Even Weller, moving punctiliously from 
place to place, made no stir in the per- 
vading atmosphere of abstraction. 
Jerking his eyes away from the plate 
of clear, wine-flavored soup, which 
seemed suddenly to have become a pool 
of poison before him, Jim Hendricks 
looked past Margaret and Junior, who 
faced each other across the table, and 
swept his wife with one of those quick, 
unrevealing glances by which he had for 
years appraised and judged the men 
vith whom he had had to deal. Censure 
grew into a blazing verdict against her 
under his large and sleek and habitually 
composed exterior, There, in the beau- 


actions 


tifully preserved person of the woman 


whose peculiarly brilliant blue stare 
seemed to find something at once amus- 
ing and absorbing in the silver tripod 


that held her salt, sat the very sum and 
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substance and compendium of the dis- 
content which shook him. A woman of 
forty, with a son in college and a daugh- 
ter home for the holidays from board- 
ing school, had no right to look as 
though she had barely turned twenty- 
five. She violated every law of nature 
and of art by doing so. Yes, even art. 
The art of life is to reflect the phases 
of life, to move with gentle dignity 
from change to change along its course. 

Looking at Jenifer, fresh and firm 
from the hands of her masseuse, the 
anger in her husband almost found vent 
in words. Why couldn’t she be what 
she had been—what she gave promise 
of being when he loved her and mar- 
ried her and took her to a city flat, 
where the furniture had to be bought on 
the installment plan, and where the com- 
ing of Junior had brought on no less 
than an economic panic? 

Pain shot through Jim Hendricks as 
his mind went back to that time; pain 
great that, had he not known its 
source, he would have clapped his hand 
to his side and sent Weller to summon 
Doctor Southgate. But, knowing that 
its lodgment was in his spirit and be- 
yond the reach of any medico, he sought 
to aggravate it, rather than to alleviate 


so 
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it, as one does with his own ills of the 
soul, 

“What are you looking at, Jen?” he 
asked rancorously when Weller retired 
for a moment behind the screen of 
carved leather which barricaded the door 
leading into the pantry. 

Jenifer got her eyes loosed from the 
silver tripod of salt and smiled at her 
husband. The smile was a mere move- 
ment of perfectly trained facial 
muscles. 

“T’ve been in such an amusing place 
to-day,” she said. “Elise Morgan told 
me about it. They give cold packs in- 
stead of message. They roll you up in 
bolts and bolts of cotton, strap your 
poor chin up so tight that every tooth 
in your head aches, and then rub you 
all over with ice until the cotton is 
saturated—literally saturated. Then 
they go away, beyond your cries for 
help, and leave you for one mortal hour 
to yourself.” 

“That is your idea of being amused, 
is it?” Hendricks’ hand shook as he 
pushed back the tiny tray of almonds 
beside his plate. He didn’t want them. 
He didn’t want anything that he had. 
He was tired. Life had cheated him. 
Years of bitter struggle with the world 
lay behind him. Success had come— 
success beyond any power of reversal to 
destroy its fruits. He wanted rest and 
comfort. He deserved rest and com- 
fort. And the woman whose business 
it was to give them to him talked of ice 
packs and smiled with a mere contortion 
of the muscles of her face. 

Life had cheated him. After years 
of grinding in its mill it was starving 
him. From books which Margaret 
brought into the house, he knew how 
to name his ailment. His love life was 
starved. Pity for himself overwhelmed 
anger, and his mind went as hungrily 
back to the days when food had been 
plentifully provided for his heart, as a 
famished dog goes back to the doorstep 
from which it has been fed. 


“You used to wash your face with 
soap and water, Jen,” he said. 

Margaret emerged from her thoughts 
long enough to look at her father in 
her strangely wise, almost aged way, to 
laugh in a sharp burst of muffled shrill- 
ness, and return to her absorption. The 
laugh unsettled her father more than 
his wife’s smile had done. He reached 
out to Junior, 

“What have you been doing to-day, 
son?” he asked. 

“Nothing much.” Junior was turning 
a half-emptied glass of wine by its stem. 
“Looking at a new Alconda.” 

“Didn’t know there was a new one 
out”—with forced enthusiasm. 

“Got a longer wheel base than the old 
model. Otherwise the same.” 

“I'd like to look at it.” It was not any 
hankering to see a new car that brought 
the suggestion from Hendricks. He 
was sick to death of cars. But he had 
to establish contact with somebody. 
There was an old tradition about fathers 
and sons—hunting together, boxing to- 
gether, chumming together. He had 
time for all these things now, and he 
angled for them shamelessly with the 
bait of a new Alconda. 

But Junior did not rise. 

“You wouldn’t care for it,” he an- 
swered listlessly, and beckoned to Wel- 
ler to refill his glass. So few men had 
ever dared to disregard favors held out 
by him, that now Hendricks did not 
recognize the red which flashed before 
his eyes at his son’s response for what 
it was. Rather it seemed to him it was 
a flag of rectitude flung out against a 
newly recognized evil. 

“No more of that! Not in my 
house!” His voice came in a bellow, 
and he motioned Weller and the de- 
canter away with a gesture so wide and 
decisive that it threatened to clear the 
whole table. “No more of that—ever 
—in my house! Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” Junior rose. “And 
$0 I shall eat some other place.” 












The door of the dining room opened 
and closed. The front door banged. A 
car left the curb and got under way. 
Margaret’s mouth twitched into a hard 
little smile for a moment before she 
sank again into her reverie. Jenifer 
studied her husband with crystalline 
blue eyes. 

“What’s the matter with everybody ?” 
The fist, which had banished Weller and 
the wine, fell upon the table with a 
crash. It was not often that Jim Hen- 
dricks made an exhibition of himself 
before servants. In fact, it was he who 
had legisiated efficaciously, once and for 
all, long ago, against household scenes. 
That was in the trying period when 
Jenifer had seemed possessed to drench 
the whole place with tears. He had 
had to be very firm then. There had 
been no scenes since, that he could re- 
member, But now one certainly was 
justified. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded directly of Jenifer. “You sit 
there and stare at a salt cellar with 
never a word, while that boy of yours 
slams out of the house, straight to the 
devil.” 

“T’ll go after him and do the weeping- 
mother act, if you say so, Jim.” Jenifer 
took a quail breast from the platter that 
Weller held at her left hand, and laid 
it with delicate precision upon her plate. 
Again a shrill of suppressed apprecia- 
tion came from Margaret. 

“Do!” she urged, almost with anima- 
tion. “I want to see him paid back. 
He pulled the damnedest trick on me 
to-day———”” 

“Margaret!” 

The girl shot a hostile glance at her 
father, and subsided. 

Hendricks subsided, also. Sharply as 
the outrage of the child’s remark hit 
him, and definitely as he realized her 
need of correction, the sense of his own 
pain was deeper and more definite. It 
seemed to him that he should die, if he 
sat for another moment looking down 
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the gleaming desert of food and silver 
and desolation, ranged around by the 
dry bones of what should have been a 
family. Putting his napkin beside his 
plate, he got up and left the room. 

He was in the library, standing at the 
window, watching a steady, deadening 
fall of snow outside, when Jenifer first 
called a message to Margaret from the 
hall, and then opened the door. 

“I’m going out. Do you mind?” She 
stood with her hand on the knob, If 
there was any memory of the half hour 
before in her mind, she gave no sign 
of it, ‘Margaret says she has a date 
and can’t go with me. But she has her 
own latchkey, so Weller won’t have to 
wait up.” 

“Jenifer!” Hendricks turned from 
the window and came toward her, 
knocking against a small table and feel- 
ing the irritation of all bulky men at 
their displacement. Tall and huge 
boned as he was, age had come in a 
portly garb to Jim Hendricks. There 
was nothing of the Gothic in his archi- 
tecture now, as there once had been. 
There was nothing of the poet, living 
and dreaming in his face, as there had 
been in the face of the boy whom Jeni- 
fer Stokes had loved and married over 
the veto of her family. He was, if you 
could see through the glamour that 
wealth and power shed around him, a 
very average-appearing, successful man. 
A little brutal, a little pathetic, a little 
ridiculous, a little ashamed of the 
peasant who still stood gaunt and huge 
in the bony structure over which the 
disguise of sleekness and grooming was 
hung. The lines that youth and dreams 
had once written on his face were 
smudged over by the broad creases of 
sentimentality—that universal expres- 
sion of the average man. But in his 
eyes the boy that Jenifer Stokes had 
loved still survived. They were large 


eyes, of a deep and hankering brown, 
unviolated yet, even by the redness and 
thickness of the cheeks below them. But, 
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looking at those eyes now, Jenifer felt 
her own harden. 

“Yes?” she said, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

“Where is she going? 
mean—Margaret ?” 

“Tl’m sure I have no idea. Some- 
body’s house out in Westchester, I be- 
lieve.” 

“How does she expect to get there?’ 

“Good gracious, Jim, you give a girl 
a car of her own and the run of your 
garage, and then ask how she is going 
to get to places.” 

“T certainly do. 
responsibility r 

“And haven't I? I happen to be her 
mother, if you remember.” 

“Then be her mother!” Hendricks’ 
wrath, fanned by the incident of the 
overturned table, and blown upon by 
the cool remoteness of Jenifer, burst 
again. “Then be her mother!” he re- 
peated. “Or, by all that’s holy, I'll be 
her father!” And he started for the 
door. 

Jenifer reached behind her, turned 
the key, and took it from the lock. 

“Don’t be histrionic, 
calmly. “I don’t know where Margaret 
is going or how, but I do know with 
whom she is going. She is going with 
Alma.” 

“Oh!” His bombast deflated itself 
with reluctance. “Why didn’t you say 
in the first place that she was with 
Alma ?”’ 

“IT supposed you knew.” Jenifer 
walked to the little table, straightened 
it, set the cigarette box back upon it, 
and took a cigarette. Then she sat 
down. “Doesn’t she spend every second 
she can squeeze out of every holiday 
with Alma?” 

“Yes, because her own mother is too 
busy rolling herself in cotton and 
ice , 

“Now look here, Jim!” Jenifer 
lighted her cigarette and blew a blue 
cloud of smoke approvingly before her. 


The child, I 


I have a feeling of 


Jim,” she said 


“TI think we have had enough recrim- 
ination for one evening—and sufficient 
heroics. If we are going to talk about 
the children, we will talk about them 
rationally. If we are going to account 
for their actions now, we will go back 
a little further than our own actions of 
to-day, or even of yesterday. My chil- 
dren have grown away from me. I 
have no influence and no hold upon 
them, But there was a time when I 
was willing enough to lay the founda- 
tion for the influence which they were 
sure to need as they grew older. I 
wanted to tend my babies. I cried and 
begged and implored you to let me tend 
my babies. But you brought Alma into 
the house, and give them to her,” she 
told him passionately. 

“You bet your life I did. And why? 
Do you remember why? Well, I do.” 
Jim had gone to the mantel and was 
moving objects about on it nervously. 
“For the first life I was 
getting where I could meet and know 
the men I needed to meet and know, 
the men without whose help and friend- 
ship I’d have had a devil of a time get- 
ting on. Could I bring them into my 
home—them and their wives? A hostess 


time in my 


in a bath-towel apron—perambulators in 
the hall—bottles in the 


a] 


Toon 


drawing- 


“Baby buggies they were, those days, 
Jim. And parlors.” 

“All right. You've 
better than I could. Baby buggies and 
parlors. Could I bring the people I 
was associating with into an atmosphere 
I could, 
of course, have taken them to clubs or 
restaurants. But I was aiming higher 
than the dub who takes his prospects 
out to clubs or restaurants. You didn’t 
then, and you don’t seem yet, to realize 
that back of half of the business suc- 
cesses of to-day are women who have 
been the wheel horse on the social 
wagon— 

“T tried to divide myself equally be- 


stated the case 


of baby buggies and parlors? 
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tween your demands and those of my 
babies.” 

“And so does the wife of the grocery 
clerk who shows a new crochet stitch 
to the wife of the grocer! Aren't you 
ever going to understand that I was in 
big business, right from the jump off? 
Won’t you ever get it through your head 
that I knew then, way back in the dark 
ages of our first suburban house, that 
there were men in the steel business I 
had to stand in with, and men that I 
had, to crowd out? I needed your help 
in both cases. Alma was a girl I had 
known all my life——” 

“She was in love with you when she 
came. She had always been in love 
with you.” 

“Good heavens! Jenifer, are you 
going to turn jealous, among other 
things, at this late day?” 

“I think you are answered on that 
point, Jim, when you recall that it was 
I who insisted on your signing over 
those steel shares to her when you 
finally decided she had contributed all 
you required to your children—and de- 
prived her of them, just as you had 
deprived me of them before. You 
coolly and calmly took them away from 
the woman who had devoted her life to 
them, and sent them away to school— 
with a thank you to her for her trouble.” 

“A thank you? I'll bet she gets ten 
thousand a year from the shares sf 

“All right, we'll pass that and go 
back to the original proposition. You 
suggested that I might be jealous of 
Alma. Jealous of her! Why, Jim, my 
heart aches to this day for Alma Arm- 
quist. Aches so that, if there ever came 
a time when you developed the decent 
good sense and taste to want her, I’d 
hand you over to her with my blessing.” 

“Well, there never has come a time, 
and there never will come a time, when 
I want Alma. She scares me. She’s 
too tall and cool. I’m about fed up with 
cool things.” 


“She is beautiful, Jim. I used to 


think when | saw her holding Margaret 
that she was the most beautiful thing 
in the world.” 

“Not my style. I appreciate her 
sticking to the kids through their bother- 
some years. But, after all, she liked it. 
She’s a born mother.” 

He could not deny himself a note of 
rebuke in the last statement. Jenifer 
rose slimly and gracefully from her 
chair, tamped out ‘her cigarette, and bent 
for a moment over some roses standing 
under the lamp. 

Her beauty took him by the throat 
and wrenched loose a cry. 

“Jenifer!” 

She lifted 
inquiringly. 

“Jenifer, don’t go out to-night. Sit 
down. Let’s talk. Maybe we can get 
straightened out a little, if we talk. It’s 
a long time since we had a conference.” 

She hesitated, her long, slim hand 
among the roses. 

“What is the use of our talking, Jim? 
I know before you start exactly what 
you are going to say. I see through it 
all so clearly. The pity about us is— 
that I understand you.” 

“You don’t understand me. 
understood, I wouldn’t be so lonesome 
and_ miserable. You’ve—you've _ let 
yourself get caught in the show of life, 
and I’m through with it. Through, I 
tell you. I yi 

“Wait a moment—I'll tell Weller to 
phone.” 

She put the key into the lock and 
went into the hall. 


her face from the roses 


If you 


CHAPTER II. 

“T’m rather glad not to be going, after 
all,” she said when she came back and 
stood by the fire, shivering a little, one 
foot on the fender and her hands clasped 
together closely as though to steady her- 
self. Her voice was a little uncertain, 
and it was plain she was talking merely 
to cover nervousness. “The Osgoods 
thought I ought to go with them to hear 
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Dolores. 
for her this evening. I suppose | should 
go. Dolores comes here and does what- 
ever I want, dutifully enough, goodness 
knows. Poor old Dolores!” 

Hendricks’ sentimentality had re- 
sponded to the suggestion of an old- 
fashioned, evening at home, and he had 
settled into a deep chair with his feet 
toward the fire. Jenifer chose a high- 
backed settle of carved oak against 
which her perfect coiffure gleamed as 
hard as beaten gold. She brought her 
hands together again, clasping them de- 
liberately until the emerald she wore 
gleamed among her laced fingers like 
the eye of a serpent. Hendricks could 
have wished, and did wish, that she had 
fallen softly into the chair he had ar- 
ranged for her while she was gone, a 
wing chair suitable for a sweetly aging 
woman. Wing chairs were calculated 
to keep drafts from delicate backs. The 
facts that Jenifer had served in a uni- 
form of evening dress so many years 
that her back was immune to drafts, 
and that only scientifically distributed 
currents of air passed through his 
elaborately heated house, did not strike 
him as having anything to do with the 
case. Jenifer should shiver slightly, not 
in the nervous, ‘high-tension way she 
was now shivering, but decently from 
the effects of winter upon thinning 
blood. It would add much to the pic- 
turization of his mood, too, if she had 
brought work of some sort to the fire. 

He wasn’t at all clear on the sort of 
work that sweetly aging woman with 
thinning blood were doing this year, but 
knitting suggested itself pleasantly to 
his ignorance. Bright-colored knitting. 
He sighed over the lack of it. Still, 
even without the knitting, Jenifer looked 
rather fine with her golden head against 
the carved oak back of the settle. Since 
one couldn’t have the right and real 
things for which he yearned, how for- 
tunate it was, after all, that one could 
have something. And just being there 


Heitsch is giving a concert 
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with Jenifer, an evening alone together 
ahead of them, was relief from the lone- 
liness which had eaten at him for weeks 
and months. Eaten at him like the 
Spartan boy’s wolf, he told himself. 
“Why do you say ‘poor Dolores? ” 
Playing up the conversational trend of 
things, he reached for a box near by 
and selected a cigar. 
“Don’t you say 
Everybody else does. 
ful creature, really.” 
“You don’t mean her voice, do you?” 
“T didn’t include her voice when I said 
that, but now that I think of it, I do. 
Yes, her voice has to be included in the 
job lot of the rest of her.” 
“Why, she has a voice 


‘poor Dolores? 
She’s such a piti- 


” 





“And yet she doesn’t sing! Exactly 
what I am telling you. Pitiful. Un- 


doubtedly it’s Heitsch’s fault that she 
doesn’t sing. She needs a better teacher 
than Heitsch. But her having Heitsch 
for a teacher is all in a piece with her 
wearing the hats I don’t want and Sally 
Osgood’s last year’s coat. Heitsch was 
just another cast-off which she didn’t 
dare refuse for fear of offending some- 
body. When Mary Allen decided to 
marry Bill, and give up having a career 
in favor of having babies, she felt sorry 
for old Heitsch and turned him over to 
Dolores. Saliy pays for the lessons, of 
course, and Dolores is grateful! That’s 
the most terrible thing about Dolores. 
She’s grateful for the hats that hide her 
beauty, and the teacher that destroys her 
voice. She is even grateful to the 
women who consider her safe to leave 
with their husbands on the evenings they 
want to be out by themselves, and 
greater insult than that could be offered 
to no woman.” 

Jim sank to the very depths of his 
chair. Under the pleasant intoxicant of 
domestic gossip and comfort, the daring 
for a certain line of propogandizing was 
born. 

“Dolores has her way of embodying a 
tragedy,” he said. “The rest of us have 
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ours. She wears hats and plays crib- 
bage with the husbands that nobody else 
wants, and loses the whole world of 
fame and beauty and respect from her 
sisters, which might be hers if it were 
not for her decency and humility. Other 
women gain the whole world of wit and 
beauty and power and—perpetual 
youth i 

His courage left him a little. 
wondered if he had better go on. 

“You were saying——” 





He 


There was 
something ominous in Jenifer’s unfin- 
ished question. Undeniably he had bet- 
ter not go on. 

“And men—look at men!” He trans- 
ferred his dialectic to safer and probably 
just as profitable ground. After all, the 
thing to be accomplished was to force 
some understanding of himself and his 
misery upon Jenifer. ‘Look at me!” 
he continued. “There aren’t many men 
in the history of this country who have 
risen, as I have risen, from nothing. 
Remember my father, Jenifer? Hard, 
old-country Lutheran, with a psalm book 
in one hand and a harness strap with a 
buckle on it in the other, raising his 
family through the grace of both. Im- 
migrant of the most pig-headed type. 
Thundering hell-fire and damnation at 
me when I wouldn’t go into the min- 
istry.” 

“You were saying, Jim, that you had 
risen from that—to what?” 

The question stirred his ire again, but 
he bit his teeth into his cigar and held 
his temper in check. 

“Why, I suppose it doesn’t look like 
much—to you. The mere fact that I 
once walked five miles a day to school 
over the frost in feet, and that 
now 


bare 





“And that now Tomlin has to have a 
special closet for your shoes,” she sup- 
plied. “Yes, I admit that is something 
of an upward flight.” 

His anger gave way again before its 
master, self-pity. He leaned forward 
and sank his face in his hands. 


In- 


stinctively she rose and crossed to him 
and touched him caressingly upon his 
still black and abundant hair. When, 
centuries ago, the Huns overswept the 
far north of Europe they left a virile 
and dark strain ‘behind them. From that 
strain came Jim Hendricks. 

“Jim”—Jenifer stooped and put her 
mouth close beside him—‘“tell me what 
you want me to do, what you want me 
to be, dear. It will be hard to change 
after all the years of training I have 
had to make me what I am. But I'll 
try. Honestly I will try. I’ve always 
tried to do what you wanted, Jim, and 
I always will.” 

“It isn’t a matter of obedience. It 
goes deeper than that.” 

“But tell me what you want.” 

“What do I want? Heavens!” He 
flung to his feet so swiftly that she al- 
most fell backwards. He went to the 
window again. Shutters were drawn 
together across the glass, but through 
the lattice which they made he could see 
snow falling—falling. “What do I 
want? Why, I want what every living 
creature on the earth wants and must 





have. I want companionship, warmth, 
love.” 

“But, Jim——” 

“T want a wife.” 

“But, Jim——” 

“I know—oh, I know. There’s no 
use. You, with your massages and cold 
packs and jewelers and _ bridge 
games ¥ 


“Jim”—she was standing at the fire 
again, her foot on the fender, the soft 
brocade of her gown lifted above the 
shining buckle of her shoe—“you think 
you want something, and I have never 
argued with you about the things you 
have thought you wanted. I have been 
the thing, or got the thing, and that’s 
all there has ever been about it. When 
what you thought you wanted turned out 
to be something you loathed. I have 
never even said, ‘I told you so.’” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake 2g 

















“Now you think Oh, I know 
my dear; I’m not too old yet to read 
the books that Margaret has around, 
and I know that you think you have 
found the diagnosis of your trouble in 
those books. You believe that your love 
life has been starved, and that I have 
starved it. And you are so worried 
about your condition of undernourish- 
ment that you are crying out to have 
all of the old domestic virtues, which 
were once whipped out of your house 
for business and social reasons, brought 
back that you may devour them. All 
right; since you have always had what 
you wanted, you shall have the domestic 
virtues. But you can’t bring them into 
a house like this. Think of the chil- 
dren; think of the servants.” 

“T tell you, Jenifer, what those kids 
need is to see their father and mother 
living as a father and mother ought to 
live.” 

“Perhaps. But you’ve got to insti- 
tute great changes by degrees. Chil- 
dren are Margaret would 
simply leave the house and never re- 
turn, if she saw me fly downstairs, half 
dressed, to kiss you when you came 
home evenings. And Weller—I shud- 
der when I think what such a proceed- 
ing would do to Weller. No, Jim; 
all honeymoons, second or otherwise, 
should be conducted in private. Loving, 
tender, domestic should be re- 
hearsed. We will have to go away to 
rehearse, Jim. Fortunately we have the 
camp in the mountains.” 

“But it’s the dead of winter!” 
Premonition of discomfort brought Jim 
Hendricks back from the window to the 
fire. He loved his creature comforts. 
What had he slaved for, all these years, 
if not to get them and assure them to 
himself and his family for all time? 
“Where the Sam Hill did you ever get 
the idea of camp at this time of year? 
Has Florida gone out of business that 
you should g 
“T think Florida might be more amus- 


sensitive. 


life 
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ing, too. People we know, and all that. 
I’ll go up now and tell Lena to pack 
and have her telegraph the Palm Beach 
branch of Sidonie’s to have a girl put 
at my disposal when we arrive. Maybe 
I’d better take along a girl from 
Sidonie’s here. You know what my 
skin looks like when it isn’t attended to 
every day. A woman can’t lead the life 
I’ve led and keep her looks—unassisted. 
Besides, Lena’s positively no good at 
hair, and I can’t arrive at Palm Beach 
looking like a witch.” 

“Oh, for the love of—— 

“Let’s not make the trip straight 
through, Jim. I’m so dependent upon 
exercise, and, if we stop over at Savan- 
nah, I can get in two or three good rides 
and a game of golf to freshen me up. 
The Twitchells will give us a card to 
the club——” 

“We'll go to camp!” He was storm- 
ing bulkily around the room again, heed- 
] “We'll go to 
camp, and you'll let your skin and hair 
go for once in your life, and look as 
God intended. I’m a and 
what I need is a wife to comfort me, not 
a beauty doctor’s testimonial.” 


” 


ess of tables and chairs. 


sick man, 


Nevertheless, dread of approaching 
discomfort increased as they journeyed 
up into the mountains. The chauffeur 
had been left at home, and Hendricks 
drove the car. He didn’t mind driving; 
in fact, he liked it. But he nursed a 
badly concealed grouch against Jen fer 
for insisting that Morton would .be in 
the way. Personally, he was of the opin- 
ion that Morton would be a great con- 
venience, and it was only when Jenifer 
countered with the threat of Lena that 
he angrily told her to have her own way 
—and gave in, 

They stopped for supplies at the gen- 
eral store of the last available town. 
Jenifer did the ordering with zest, and 
Jim carried out the box piled high with 
beans and flour and syrup and lard and 
bacon, and stowed it in the car—with 
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less zest. The box disgusted him. He 
had forgotten how unattractive the raw 
materials of life could be. Had Mor- 
ton been along, he would at least have 
been spared the lard, which, towering 
whitely out of an altogether inadequate 
wooden plate, anointed his chin as he 
carried the box. His grouch against 
Jenifer grew less and less concealed. 

But, for all that, the first meal in 
camp almost yielded the sense of cozi- 
ness and hominess and well-being which 
he coveted. Fires for the spring coming 
had been laid when the family left in 
September, and Hendricks experienced 
a boyish levitation of spirit as he went 
busily about, touching match after match 
through the rambling house, and listen- 
ing as warmth gave battle to frosted air 
in a mitrailleuse of snapping wood. The 
odor of Jenifer’s coffee drifted like the 
memory of some forgotten Araby from 
the kitchen, blended into an ecstasy with 
the incense of frying ham. Without 
complaint, either outward or inward, 
Jim brought a table and set it before 
the chimney in the living room. 

“Linen was all packed and shipped to 
store,” Jenifer called to him from her 
aromatic laboratory. “Silver, too. Put 
on those oilcloth doilies that I laid on 
the mantel, and the aluminum knives 
and forks.” 

He didn’t mind the oilcloth doilies, 
but the way the aluminum cutlery flew 
up from the table at his lightest touch 
got on ‘his nerves. Still——- When the 
meal was over he took a pipe out of his 
pocket and settled back into the arm- 
chair which he had drawn up to the 
table. 

Jenifer seemed to have no talent for 
leisure, however. No sooner had she 
finished her canned peaches than she 
was back in the kitchen again. 

“The water is shut off, and I’ve got 
the last of the bucket on the bench in 
the dishpan,” she called. “You'll have 
to go to the well.” 

He laid his pipe down angrily. On 


his way through the kitchen he noticed 
that there was something queer about 
Jenifer’s hair. It straggled. She ought 
to have known enough to bring some 
pins or nets or whatever it is that 
women use to keep themselves attractive. 
And whoever heard of water being shut 
oit 

“It had to be,” Jenifer had read at 
least part of his thought. “It would 
have frozen and burst the pipes.” 

The well was a hundred feet away, 
and a thousand deep—so it seemed to 
him. He sank the bucket to the bottom 
and wound interminably upon a wind- 
lass that had, apparently, never been 
oiled, 

The spell that the coffee and ham and 
canned peaches had cast over him was 
gone. Irretrievably gone. And Jenifer 
with her fool demand for water had 
banished it. 

“Make that last as long as you can,” 
he said when he set the bucket on the 
kitchen table. “It’s no joke getting it 
up from China.” 

Jenifer took one hand out of the suds 
in the dishpan and pushed with her 
wrist at a lock that had fallen over the 
forehead. He turned away. Women 
had no business to let their hands get 
red and blotched under any circum- 
stances, 

The night was frightful. Cold, bit- 
terly cold. 

And Jenifer, alone in the country, was 
no more comfort to his soul than she 
had been in town. Not that she wasn’t 
amenable enough, but the didn’t like her 
looks as she rose, pinched and slightly 
blue with the cold, thrust three pins into 
her straightening hair, and, donning her 
fur coat as a morning gown, ran down 
into the chilled kitchen to get break- 
fast. 

The water in the pitcher in the bath- 
room was frozen. Jenifer gave him 
some from the kettle that was already 
singing on the kitchen stove, and he 
went back to another attempt at his 
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toilet. The lather all but froze to his 
chin. He took down a mirror from the 
wall, descended to the kitchen, hung it 
on a nail close to the stove, and let his 
jaw work with unspoken expletives as 
he completed his shave. 

When he was through Jenifer set his 
shaving things aside and drew a small 
work table close to the stove. 

“What the——” he began when he 
saw her laying the oilcloth doilies on it. 

“T thought you’d rather be warm than 
elegant,” she explained with maddening 
gayety. “And you weren’t down in 
time to start the other fire.” 

‘He ate the very good breakfast of 
buckwheat cakes and coffee in silence. 
The suggestion of wood getting had 
taken his relish for food. Why had she 
been so pig-headed about Morton? 

“Got any wood in the box?” he 
grunted at length. 

“Short lengths for the kitchen stove. 
About enough to last to-day.” 

“We'll sit in the kitchen. No use try- 
ing to warm all outdoors, and that’s 
what you do when you build fires in an 
open place like this. House is a regular 
basket.” 

“T like sitting in the kitchen. I really 
do. It’s like going back again to the 
beginning of things.” Again that mad- 
dening gayety. 

He sat uncomfortably in a straight- 
backed chair tipped against the wall. He 
kept his eyes averted from Jenifer as 
she worked. It wasn’t only that her 
hair straggled and that her hands were 
red. There was a stoop, as of age, to 
her figure as she bent above the sink. 
It was the stoop that comes to all 
women, young or old, bending over a 
sink. But to him it was the stoop of 
age. She old—old and worn in 
hair and hands and body. Only her 
eyes were young as he felt them upon 
him now and then, but their youth was 
the cold merciless blue of insight and 
humor. 

What business had she to have young 








was 
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eyes when her body had grown old; to 
see into the red mass of his incon- 
sistencies and miseries, without having 
the youth to minister to them? Jenifer 
had failed him—tragically. He was a 
man sick in his heart, and, like an honor- 
able man, he had turned to his wife for 
medicine of companionship and gentle 
deeds and loving sacrifice. She gave 
him instead breakfast by the kitchen 
stove and a level blue stare. He was 
young yet, the needs of youth still un- 
drained from him. During the years 
that most men spend themselves life and 
his purpose had been driving him, using 
such energies as they required, conserv- 
ing the others through very forgetful- 
ness of them. Now life and his purpose 
had got him at last under the wire and 
were resting on the reins, and all of the 
forgotten things were crowding up, de- 
manding expression, demanding to be 
spent. 

Now he wanted youth. A few hours 
before, a day before, he had thought that 
what he wanted was a contemporary of 
his years for a companion. Now he saw 
and felt that his age was not gauged by 
his years. It was gauged by the pent- 
up energies within him, the unspent 
forces. He wanted youth—not the 
youth of Jenifer’s merciless eyes, but 
the youth of soft hair against his face, 
of a body yielding like snow and flame 
against his own. Youth ached in his 
veins and along his nerves. No yearn- 
ing had ever equaled this. 

Leaving his chair to topple and fall 
against the wall, he flung open the 
kitchen door and tramped out into the 
snow, banked high through the night 
against the entrance. It came dry and 
cold against him. It was like fire laid 
to the fire that already tormented him. 
He plowed through the drift, found the 
open of the yard, and crossed it to the 
grove of beyond. Shadows, 
dappled with blinding spangles of sun- 
light, confronted him. He went in 
among them. 


trees 
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CHAPTER III. 


Life was over and done for with him, 
was it? Over and done for? Would 
this aching in his veins go on for a 
while, and then subside, its subsidence 
marking the end of all things for him? 
Wealth he had got for himself, and 
power, and place. But the aching in his 
veins would go on for a while, and then 
cease, 

No! No! ‘He wasn’t such a poor 
and spiritless pup as that. Life couldn’t 
take him and work him, and then go off 
and leave him with nothing but a de- 
creasing agony of unspent life aching 
through his veins in payment. A good 
many men had tried to cheat Jim Hen- 
dricks, and had found themselves hold- 
ing the bag in the end. Was a mere 
amorphous and malleable thing like life 
to make a dupe and jest of him now? 
Not while there was blood pumping 
through the gates of his heart and breath 
in his nostrils. 

He got up from the fallen tree trunk 
where he had been sitting and began to 
stride forward. The first thing to do 
in the matter of asserting mastery over 
life was to get out of that hole of a 
camp that Jenifer had got him into. 
Back to town. There were interests in 
town. The only reason he hadn’t found 
them was that he had avoided them, 
clung to old-fashioned notions of what 
a married man and a father of a family 
could do. Now, however, he would not 
only not avoid them, he would go out 
to seek them. The chief thing was to 
get back to town. He could walk to the 
village where they had bought that in- 
fernal lard, and from there some one 
would give him a lift down, Jenifer had 
the car. She could stay or go back 
home as she chose. Personally, he wasn’t 
going to take any chance on her stub- 
bornness in wanting to stay, and her 
arguments for making him stay, whether 
he wanted to or not. 

He didn’t go by the road. The snow 


was light enough in most places to make 
short cuts feasible. He hit diagonally 
across an open field and came into an- 
other wood, The wood was rather con- 
fusing, but, sure of his own sense of 
direction, Hendricks kept on. Queer 
how snow changed the aspect of familiar 
landmarks. The clearing beyond didn’t 
look at all like old man Petersen’s place, 
and yet it must be. Presently he would 
see smoke from the L-shaped chimney 
that elbowed out of the Petersen shack, 
and when he did he’d go up to the door 
and ask for a cup of coffee. Wonderful 
what an appetite a morning in the open 
gave one! Why, just a morning out in 
the woods and the snow like this was 
one of the interests the world provided 
and that he had overlooked. He’d have 
lots of them, Leave Jenifer at home. 
No more of that tiresome dish-washing, 
vood-carrying nonsense of the camp for 
him. He’d come up to Petersen’s, and 
have the old man do the dirty work, 
while he 





Queer! There was no smoke curling 
from an elbowed stovepipe. There was 
no stovepipe. Tihere was no shack. The 
field wasn’t Petersen’s after all. Well, 
he’d find Petersen’s. Bear a little to the 
left 

He began to want Petersen’s coffee 
with an intensity of desire that he had 
not known he could ever feel. He 
smelled it—almost tasted it. He 
dreamed a picture of it, adding a few 
beans on a plate and a hunk of bread. 
Canned milk in the coffee. Nothing in 
the world like canned milk in coffee. 
Beats all the dairy cream that ever 

There! That opening just beyond 
was Petersen’s. Must be. He made 
toward it. No smoke. No shack. 
Nothing. He stood in the midst of the 
clearing and looked around. Snow on 
the mountains made them look like 
duplicates turned: from a mold. Where 
was the east? ‘Where was the north? 
The sun was south of the equator in 
winter, wasn’t it? Or was it north? 
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Well, anyway he didn’t need the sun to 
get his bearings by. He'd find Peter- 
sen’s place. Just beyond that wooded 
hill yonder. 

It was not until the afternoon spent 
itself and the early night of midwinter 
came on that a discomfort other than 
hunger began to make itself felt. He 
had been warm through the day—so 


warm that he had thrown open the 
knitted coat he wore and turned the 
collar of his shirt down. Now he 


brought his collar as high about his neck 
as it would reach, and buttoned the 
knitted coat. The night wind hunted 
easily through the meshed and un- 
matted yarns of which it was made, and 
cut into his flesh. Petersen’s! He would 
find Petersen’s. He would cross that 
frozen creek yonder, round the breast 
of that butte, and there he would be at 
Petersen’s. 

There were stars in the sky. 
and cold and laughing stars. 


High 
They were 
like Jenifer’s eyes. They looked down 
and were amused, but they could neither 
understand nor help. Where the deuce 
was Petersen hiding out? He'd have to 
that coffee pretty and a 
blanketed chair by a fire, or he’d both 
and Why did Petersen 
think that all the custom of the camp 
for and berries in 
theirs was turned his way, if no return 
consideration was expected? 

Lights began to blink warmly in the 
distances beyond Jim He 
believed the first one that he saw, and, 
sending up a shout, stumbled toward it. 
When he reached it, it was gone, and 
the spot thereof was emptiness. Say, 


have soon, 


starve freeze. 


game in its season 


Hendricks. 


this was getting serious. Men who had 


gone into the Klondyke over the old 
Dyea trail had told him about seeing 
lights ahead, and knowing thereby that 
the first warning of death from ex- 


posure and exhaustion had been given. 
They used to drive each other along the 
road, those death-battling old argonauts, 
beating each other with the staffs they 
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used for climbing, knowing that the only 
chance they had was to keep going. 

Well, he’d keep going. Jim Hendricks 
had done a good bit in that direction 
heretofore, and he guessed he could 
keep up the pace until he reached Peter- 
sen’s. It wasn’t as though he was lost. 
There was Petersen’s light ahead, wink- 
ing a mellow welcome through the cor- 
roborating rectangle of a window casing. 

He reached out for the window cas- 
ing to cling to it, and fell. There was 
nothing there. An opening in the woods 
circled around him like a spinning disk. 
At its border whirled mad, white-vest- 
mented trees, like dervish death 
watchers. Seyond the trees ranged 
mountain after mountain, each poured 
from the mold that had shaped its neigh- 
bor. A table in the wilderness—some- 
where he had read of a table in the 
wilderness. If one could be spread here, 
and he could sit at it, eat and 
drink and be warmed—— 

A table, such as his mother 


be filled, 


used to 
set, rose from the snow-salted ground, 
wavered for a moment in the air, then 
settled on its sturdy legs. Strong-spun 
old country linen dropped over its sides. 
Piled onto it in glorious chaos were ham 
and chicken and cake and pickles and 
jelly and pie and hard-boiled eggs. 
Rubbing eyes, he stumbled on 
through the phasmic beauty of the thing. 
He had to keep going, or 


his 


a 

Sleepiness drew at his lids like hands, 
and clung about his feet like a woman 
that would not be shaken off. After all, 
a little for the 
rest it afforded, for its sweet etheriza- 
tion against cold and hunger— 
ing himself against the tree, 
he sat down. A light wavered along the 
way he had just come. He smiled and 
closed his eyes. Wanted him to go back, 


did it, 


ness f 


sleep—just a moment 


Brac- 
stem of a 


over the whole exhausting busi- 
Well, he wouldn’t. He’d follow 
no more lights. He’d sleep, and when 
the day came he’d cross that ridge and 
knock at Petersen’s door. 






























The light glimmered against his closed 
lids, but he gave no heed. A step 
sounded on the snow, a call carried 
through the still air, and feet ran toward 
him. Jim Hendricks’ breath came and 
went in the long, raucous rhythms of 
utter rest. A thousand fathoms of 
livion washed over him like a sea. He 
did not feel a hand reaching toward him 
through it, shaking his shoulders, hold- 
ing his head against a sob-shaken breast. 
Only when some substance that was hot 
without heat, and stronger even than the 
food upon which his dream self feasted, 
crossed his lips, did he stir and open his 


ob- 


eyes. 
“Jenifer!” he said, 
like a child. 


and nestled against 
her 
She shook sot 


and laughed. 


ne tears from her lashes 


“Come along now,” she said. “Drink 
the rest of this, and then lean on me 
until we get to Petersen. He’s over in 
the road with the car.” 

“How—how did you come: 

“Petersen started out following your 
trail and calling to me to come up as 
near as I could in the car. He wore 


this afte and I turned the 
to him. and took the tracking 

job myself.” 
“But—but—— 
“You could 


out late “noon, 


car over 


” 


have got back that 


way 


yourself, Jim—following your own trail. 
But it never would occur to you, would 
it, to back track yourself? Be sure 
you're right and then drive ahead is 
your motto, isn’t it? No matter where 


you land.” 

It was undeniably the sort of 
that Jenifer had learned to 
cover to stirred emotions. 


remark 
use as a 
Jim 
knew it, and knew besides how close to 
sobs were her hard o 
Yet the wrath of the morning returned 
to him, bitter and hot against her. 
“Come on, then,” he said. “We'll 
back to camp and pack our grips.” 
“They are already packed. I knew 
this morning that you were ready to go.” 


deeply 


and gasping words. 


get 
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He wanted to turn and wrangle with 
her for reading his unspoken thoughts. 
He wondered how many men had mur- 
dered their wives for obeying them to a 
degree that approached insubordination. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dolores Macain came to the house on 
the day of their arrival home. Heitsch’s 
concert had not been a marked success. 
And for a new singer to be launched 
upon the musical world of New York, 
via a concert that is anything less than 
a marked success, is equal to never being 
launched at all. Such critics as Heitsch 
contrived to get to Carnegie Hall that 
night talked of other things when they 


met together in the lobby. Golf, the 
weather, a new place one of them had 
found for lunch. In print next day 
they gave the program, but refrained 
from predictions of an operatic future 
for the singer. 

Miss Macain, whose pe name was 


Dora MacKay, 





1 up all night after 


the 


the concert for morning papers. 
Just then she was living in Virginia 
Lovejoy’s apartment, Virginia having 
consented to go on the road with the 
“Nettie’s Nities’ company. At five 
o’clock when she heard the first news- 
boy call in the street below she roused 
Virginia’s maid and sent her down for 


papers. 

The steam had gone down during the 
night, and Dolores sat shivering in bed, 
with a purple that had been 
Virginia’s drawn around her shoulders, 
the girl was 

When at last there 
at the door she could 
and, thrusting her 


negligee 


It seemed to her 
hours. 
fumbling 


waiting. 
gone for 
came a 


stand it no longer 


arms into the negligee, she went running 
down the cold hall in her bare feet. 
Finding the switch, she punched on 


lights and grabbed at the papers. After 
that for a long time in the 
draft which swept her draperies around 
he garments of some barbarian 


she stor rd 


ier, like t 
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queen, as she turned and rumpled and 
mixed the vast, unmanageable sheets to 
find the musical sections. 


When she had read them all she 
dropped the papers in the hall, and went 
back to Virginia’s room and Virginia’s 
bed. Mattie, the maid, routed out at an 
hour uncongenial to her African stand- 
ards of life, sullenly resorted to coffee 
for her own consolation, and grudgingly 
proffered a cup to Dolores. 

“Go away!” The woman sitting 
upright, amidst the gold and rose and 
cream-enamel luxuries which life had 
yielded to Virginia Lovejoy, almost 
shouted the order. Mattie withdrew, 
slamming the door. 

At eleven o’clock after six hours spent 
in creating order from the chaos of 
panic which possessed her, Dolores rose 
and rang for Mattie. That individual 
had been industriously rehearsing a cer- 
tain piece of her mind, which she in- 
tended to present to Miss Virginia’s un- 
guestlike guest at the earliest opportu- 
nity, and answered the bell primed for 
the performance. But upon opening the 
door the words so carefully prepared 
died on her lips. The woman who stood 
facing her in the dressing-table mirror 
was not the sort of woman upon whom 
one ‘bestows virulent portions of one’s 
mind. safe material for 
any sort of experimentation. It was 
Miss Dolores, all right, who stood there 
tying one of Miss Virginia’s best veils 
over Miss Virginia’s bronze turban, and 
disentangling Miss Virginia’s amber ear 
drops from the meshes of the lace. And 
yet it was not Miss Dolores. Miss 
Dolores—the regular Miss Dolores— 
was a sort of scared, smiling person, 
who saved you all the trouble she could. 
This Miss Dolores had flames in her 
dark eyes which would certainly make 
you trouble, if you didn’t out. 


bolt 


She was not 


watch 
She was not a person, merely; she was 
a personage. 

“Yes’m?” said Mattie meekly. 
“Bring me some coffee,” said the per- 
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sonage, “and two pieces of toast and an 
egg. See that the egg is four minutes 
this time—not two or six as it usually 
is. After that, find Miss Lovejoy’s 
squirrel coat and call a taxi. Here’s the 
key to the closet where the coat hangs. 
She told me to keep the moths out of it, 
and wearing it is the best way I know 
of.” 

Mattie padded away on hurrying feet. 

Swimming down the Drive in an ex- 
ceptionally well-snubbered taxi, Dolores 
remarked upon a few things to the dark 
eyes which glowed back at her from the 
slit of mirror which the vehicle afforded. 

“You've been a fool and a conveni- 
ence and a poor relation long enough,” 
she said. “Hereafter you’re not going 
to wag like an ingratiating puppy every 
time any one ‘holds out a crumb to you. 
You're going to take things, and let the 
other fellow do the groveling. You've 
studied with Heitsch and worn other 
people’s frayed-out duds because you 
felt sure that right would prevail, and 
that somebody, some day, and in spite 
of everything, would discover you were 
beautiful and could you 
know that nobody ever discovers any- 
thing that isn’t advertised in smoke let- 
ters on the sky. You're going out to 
manufacture the smoke 
advertisement. You're quitting the job 
of being the house cat that gets loaned 
around from place to place to keep the 
mice from nibbling other people’s furni- 
ture, that they don’t want to stay home 
and look after themselves. If you've 
got to be predatory, you'll be predatory 
on your own account. 

“You need money; you'll marry the 
biggest wad of it there is in sight, re- 
gardless of the fact that it’s legally con- 
This 
isn’t the golden age of divorces and dis- 
contented, middle-aged Creesuses, all for 
nothing. Women have laid bare the 
pitiful weaknesses of their domestic 
fortifications by inviting you in to play 
checkers with the husbands they don’t 


Now 


sing. 


for your own 


tracted for at the present moment. 

















with themselves, and 


bother 
you've been a fool, so far, for not mak- 


want to 


ing capital of your knowledge. You 
can’t remedy the past, but you can cer- 
tainly change the future. You're going 
out for spoils from now on, and at the 
present moment Jim Hendricks is about 
the ripest and readiest spoil in sight.” 
Mrs. Hendricks was not at home, 
Weller said when the taxi stopped at 
the Sixty-third Street house, but Miss 
Armquist was there with Miss Margaret 
and young Mr. Hendricks. Dolores was 
in no mood for delays, and might have 
insisted that Weller reveal: the where- 
abouts of his mistress, had not the name 
of Alma Armquist brought her up with 
a gasp. In planning her raid upon the 
Hendricks household she had completely 
overlooked a powerful factor in that 
household. Figuring only that Jenifer 
was caught in a routine from which she 
could not escape, and that Jim Hen- 
dricks was weak with the malady of 
hard-working men upon whom rest has 
come like a curse, she had neglected to 
with the woman who for years, 
and to all purposes save that of bearing 
them, had been the mother of Jim Hen- 
dricks’ children. She had even 
looked the children, and who knew when 
children might not prove troublesome ? 
Fortunately events had so synchro- 
nized themselves as to afford her time 
[ rectification of her calculations. 
The best thing, probably, would be to get 
the children out of the way. Of course, 
Jim Hendricks had never been what 
might be called a doting father. On the 
contrary. Nevertheless he was probably 
surcharged with usual, tired-business- 
man, sentimental reactions. The chil- 
dren had better be got out of the way 
fora while. But there was where Alma 
Armquist came in. She might let her- 
self be made an instrument in the plan, 
and she might not. Come to think of 
it, Dolores had always been a little 
afraid of Alma Armquist. There was 
something uncanny about the tall, fair, 


reckon 


over- 


i 
ior the 
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healthy, and apparently absolutely nor- 
mal person. 

Sally Osgood always contended that 
the Armquist was in love with Hen- 
dricks, 





and that some day she would 
get him, Sally insisted that no woman 
of the Armquist’s beauty and breeding 
would have spent her youth for a couple 
of youngsters unless she fancied their 
father. And she had cited the reward 
of the steel shares in corroboration of 
her theory that Jim was not at all averse 
to being fancied. Sally was really very 
amusing when she got started on the 
Hendricks children’s department. But, 
for all that, it was very likely not at all 
a subject to be handled lightly. Dolores 
thanked her lucky star—which she felt 
was at last rising after years of hesita- 
tion below the horizon—for the chance 
afforded her for drawing her own con- 
clusions. 

“T’ll go up,” she said to Weller. 

“Hello, How do you do, 
Miss Armquist?” she laughed as she 
came into Margaret’s little sitting room, 
but under her laughter there was a 
deadly serious undertone of thought and 
speculation—even of fear. The three 
heads which were bent together over a 
table, upon which a hurricane of folders 
and guide books appeared to have re- 
cently settled, struck her as bearing an 
uncomfortable resemblance to the heads 


of the three fates. 


kiddies ! 


Margaret looked up and acknowl- 
edged the greeting by allowing the 
eagerness in her face to die into her 


usual bored expression. Junior unbent 
from the table, and pushed forward a 
chair reluctantly. Dolores dropped Vir- 
ginia’s fur mantle from her shoulders, 
lifted the veil back from Virginia’s small 
bronze ‘hat, and sat down. 

Miss Armquist made a sort of croon- 
ing, apologetic sound in her throat. 

“Tt is too hot in here,” she said. “We 
like the fire, but, with the vapor heat on 
as well, the fireplace is too much, I 
will fix it.” She started for a window, 
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but Junior reached it before her, flung 
it open, and admitted a broad blade of 
cutting air. 


“Your mother is Dolores 
asked of Margaret. 

“She and father went to camp.” 

This, too, was something to think 
about, and Dolores did think about it, 
even while she covered any outward in- 
dication of thought. 

“Camp! At this time of year? I 
supposed they were grown up!” And 
she laughed again. 

Margaret saw nothing to laugh at, 
and stared her impudent amazement. 

“They took warm clothes. Are you 
going to stay to lunch?” Junior asked 
the question with the haste of one who 
prefers to know the worst at once. 
Meals to Dolores were a common form 
of charity in the house—too common to 
be graciously offered. 

“Thanks.” Dolores neither accepted 
nor declined the invitation. “Horrible 
children,” ran the thought under her 
bronze turban. Better get them out of 
the way. She turned the smile of her 
small red mouth upon Alma. 

“What an array of literature!” 
exclaimed. “Are you going away?” 

Alma moved to the fireplace and stood 
against it, the peasant embroideries of 
her white wool dress taking on peculiarly 

I 


away ?” 


she 


vital and disturbing colors from the 
glow. 
“No.” She spoke always with the 


precision of one who avoids the pitfalls 
digged in the language for the foreign- 
born American. “No, we are not going 
away. We are but playing a game 
which we often play—the game of tak 
ing journeys. This morning we went 
early to steamship offices and 
shops, and for an hour we have been in 
China—back of China in Turkestan— 
hunting for jade mines. We have been 


bor yk 


in the Kuenlun Mountains. Do you 
know the Kuenlun Mountains?” 
“T’m afraid I don’t.” Dolores an- 


swered the question, though her mind 
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had not fastened upon it at all. Her 
whole intelligence, the entire battery of 
her thought, was focused upon the tall, 
blond woman who leaned so easily and 
gracefully against the marble shelf. 
Those steel shares which Jim Hendricks 


had turned over to Alma Armquist 
had transformed a sort of super-nursery 
governess into a pagan goddess. It 


would certainly be only prudent to get 
the children out of the way, and Alma 
Armquist along with them. If Jim 
Hendricks hadn’t already noticed and 
fallen for the beauty in his house, it was 
only a matter of time until he would— 
granting he had eyes and was human. 
The woman was not only good looking, 


she was glorious. There was no use 
belittling or discounting or disregarding 

5 > 5 b> 
perfectly apparent facts. That white 


wool gown fell in ambrosial folds about 
limbs that might have been carved from 
marble, and were yet undeniably alive 
for all the rigidity of their pose. 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” Dolores 
peated the phrase. “And I 
never shall know the Kuenlun Moun- 
tains. Sounds like a song, doesn’t it: 
But you-—” She held her tongue be- 
tween her teeth for a second while she 
thought. “But you,” she continued 
when she had whipped up a sudden but 
satisfactory plan, “you can know them 
just as well as not. Why don’t you? 
Why don’t you take the children, here, 
and go adventuring to find them? Then 
you can come back and pay me for the 
idea in jade.” 

\lme made the little crooning sound 
in he. throat again, to cover a snort 
from Junior, and thrust a long tortoise- 
shell pin back into the scarf of pale hair 
which 


re- 
pre | ably 


> 


she wore wrapped around her 


head. Dolores’ appraising eye went 
from the long, slender limbs of the 
woman up to her hair, and irritation 


tempted her to snatch at it. If one is 
going to be a blonde, all right, but b 
with moderation, was he 
It’s better taste and less un 


a blonde 
thought. 




















settling to others. Jenifer’s last shade 
was about the right thing in blondness. 

People knew exactly what they were 
dealing with when they came up against 
hair like Jenifer’s, Good, honest dye, 
put on by a workman who knew his 
trade. Nothing subtle or disconcerting 
or disturbing about it. Nothing to 
haunt the memory. But that hair of 
Alma Armquist’s! Sometimes it was 
gold, and sometimes it was nearer to 
and sometimes it was almost 
green, as though the sea had washed 
through it and left a stain. Lilith prob- 
had hair like that and drew it 
through poor old Adam's dreams long 
after he should have been devoting his 
every waking and sleeping thought to 
Eve and the children. It was dangerous 
and annoying and unfair for a woman 
to be crowned as Alma Armquist was 
crowned, Given the right circumstances, 
almost any man would slip his fool head 


silver, 


ably 


into the pale silk noose she let fall, and 
expire with the fatuous smile of the 
fulfillment of all his dreams upon his 


face. The only way to handle a factor 
like Alma Armquist’s hair, in any prob- 
lem, was to eliminate it. 

“I’m interested in 
Mountains,” 


the Kuenlun 
she said with sweet earnest- 
I'll 


be 


ness 


“T think you all ought to go. 
When will 


talk to Jenifer. she 
back r 


“Soon. ] 


Camp won’t last long.” 
Margaret conceded that much conversa- 
tion to her caller. 
I should say. 
to lunch?” 

“Another time.” Dolores could have 
wrung the thin little neck with joy. 
“Come to think of it, I'll speak to your 
father, instead of mother, about 
‘here’s no reason in 
the world why you shouldn't go. For- 
tunate children, such as yourselves, 
don’t have to merely play at wonderful 
things.” 

Though a light came into Junior’s 
face at the suggestion, it was perfectly 


“To-morrow or next 
Sure you won't stay 


| 
aay 


your 
the jade mines. 
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plain he wished it had come from some 


one else. But Dolores smiled upon him 
as she pulled the warmth of Miss Love- 
joy’s coat around her, dropped the veil 
over her face again, and took his hand 
in both of hers at the door. When she 
was gone the odor of violets, with which 
her clothes had been scented, still re- 
mained in the room. 

“Whew!” Junior fanned at the air 
with his arms, “You can almost smell 
the stems. Wouldn’t you know she’d 
have the stems put in, too, just to make 
it poisonous ?” 

“The best part of violets is the 
of the stems; like ferns. Don’t you 
care for violets, Juniorr”’ Alma had 
come back to the table and was sorting 
the literature upon it into neat, rec- 
tangular piles. 

“T don’t like anything on her. Not 
anything. Let’s get out of here while 
the place is being aired. Find your 
ulster, Alma—the nice old gray one with 
the funny loud checks—and let’s go on 
a bust, I'll stake the crowd 
to lunch at the ‘Clam Roast’ on Long 
Island and chauf you both ways. Come 


smell 


us three. 


on—let’s. 

Alma put a hand upon his tousled 
hair and held his face toward her by a 
He not only let her kiss him, but 
he flung his arms around her and swung 
her into step with him, she still clinging 
to his lock of hair. Margaret made a 
flying leap to the piano, vaulted the 
bench before it, and without preliminary 
chords struck into the drumming rhythm 
of a dance, laughing with her head 
turned over her shoulder. 

“Gosh!” she shrilled. “I wish the 
folks would stay away a month! But 
there’s no chance!” And she finished 
the music with a discordant slam. 


le ck. 


Dolores did not make the mistake of 
telephoning to Jenifer even after she 
knew the camping experiment had come 
to an inevitable conclusion. Jenifer had 
developed wonderful facility in prevari- 
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cating over the telephone. Instead, 
Dolores dressed herself in Miss Love- 
joy’s best, and dropped around to the 
Sixty-third Street house for just a mo- 
ment, to see if she couldn’t drag Mrs. 
Hendricks off to tea. 

“Oh, hello!” Beaten and wrecked by 
the mountains, Jenifer had arrived home 
that morning, and was suffering the 
agonies of reconstruction in her room. 
“Come on in.” She spoke through an 
interstice in a still wet clay mask. “No, 
I can’t go as far as the back door until 
I have recovered my fatal beauty. Lena, 
for Heaven’s sake get to work on my 
hands. They feel like those wooden 
scratchers that hang up in Japanese 
stores. How'd the concert come out, 
Dolores? I was away and didn’t see the 
papers.” 

“Same thing. 
river.” 

“Heitsch is no good.” 

“Beggars can’t be snorty.” 
“No one here is any good. 


But there is always the 


You need 





Paris.” 

“Ves. If wishes were boats and franc 
notes eo 

“Take off your coat. Beauty, isn’t 
it? Lena, take Miss Macain’s coat. 


You can stay to tea, Dolores, but not in 
here with me. This stuff is hardening, 
and I’d die before I'd let you see me 
when it sets. Weller’ll bring you some- 
thing in the library. Thin bread and 
butter, I think. No cake. You can’t 
have cake, Dolores. Make you fat.” 

“T haven't eaten cake since I was an 
innocent child.” 

“Stay to dinner, too, if you can, The 
children are going out, and Jim and I 
have had about all we can stand of each 
other the last few days.” 

“T’d love to.” 

The girl from Sidonie’s was mixing 
morbid-looking emulsions in a_ glass 
mortar, ready for the massage which 
was to follow the mask treatment. 
Dolores gathered her draperies around 
her. Things were coming along nicely. 


Ainslee’s 


Very nicely, she should say. 


Luckily 
she’d worn Virginia’s brown lace that 
did quite as well for dinner as for after- 


noon. She surveyed herself approvingly 
in the long mirror on the stair landing 
as she went down to the library. 
Weller came in and laid a firelighter 
under the wood in the grate. It began 
to snap. Pleasant. Money. All the 


pleasant things went with money. The 
thing to do was to get money. Then 


all the pleasant things followed after. 
People who had the means of getting 


money, and then didn’t get it, were 
fools. She'd been a fool. Well, she 
couldn’t help what she had been. All 


she could do was to stake out the future. 

She thoroughly enjoyed her tea. 

Hendricks came into his library at 
about six o’clock. After his return from 
the mountains that morning he had gone 
first home, then to his office, then to his 
club, and at last home again, like a man 
in pain who wanders from familiar ob- 
ject to familiar object, hoping that some 
new arrangement of an old thing in an 
old place will distract him. 

The descent to town from the 
had yielded him some scant, but fleet- 
ing, benefit. Jenifer had gone straight 
and thankfully to her beauty doctors, 
but, aside from a bath and a shave, the 
return presented Hendricks with no 
agencies of relief. His business did not 
need him, though for an hour after ar- 
riving at the office he tried industriously 
to create an impression in himself and 
others that it did. ‘He thought of 
Junior, but never having established a 
basis for such demands, he foresaw only 
amazement and denial from that quar- 
ter, should he attempt to requisition the 
boy’s society for an afternoon, Remem- 
bering the new Alconda, he phoned to 
have one brought around, and then 
called up the house to suggest that 
Junior come down and try it out with 
him. Weller responded that Miss Mar- 
garet and Mr, Junior were away for 
the week-end. Leaving the Alconda at 


camp 
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the curb in front of the office building, 
Hendricks walked uptown to his club, 

The place was purgatory. Pudgy, puff- 
ing men wandering around in gray 
spats; dry, gray men reading dry, gray 
papers; youngsters looking in for a mo- 
ment and then dashing off. The quick 
and the dead, Hendricks thought, each 
content with his state because it was 
absolute. The dead were utterly dead. 
The quick were quick without equivoca- 
tion or restraint. But he—he was 
neither quick nor dead—neither one 
thing nor the other. Life beat in him 
like a hammer; strength hurt as it 
flowed through his big structure of 
bones; power beat against the walls of 
impotence in which it was incarcerated. 

He couldn’t stand the club. Remem- 
bering some papers in his library with 
which he might deceive himself into a 
belief that he was occupied, he made 
another walk, this time from the club, 
home. 

He did not see Dolores when he came 
into the room. She had chosen the deep 
winged chair which he had once chosen 
for Jenifer, and had drawn it up to the 
fire, with its screenlike back to the door. 
There was a vague, intriguing fragrance 
in the air. Violets. Weller must have 
put violets in the room. Those with 
long stems that smell of the woods. A 
faint, pleasurable excitement came over 
him as, still sniffing at vagrant wisps of 
odor in the air, he opened the drawer 
of a cabinet standing against the wall. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Looking for something?’ The voice 
had the rich, thick quality of honey. 
“Want your library? Shall I clear 
out ?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Dolores!” The pleas- 
urable excitement did not subside as he 
stuffed back the papers and closed the 
drawer. Pretty pass he’d come to that 
he should grow palpitant at the presence 
of poor old Dolores. Still, there un- 
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deniably was fragrance, and something 
even more than fragrance, in the air. 
“No,” he answered, “I don’t want the 
place. That is, I don’t want it alone. 
What are you doing? Having tea?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. Come on over by the fire and 
let me ring for Weller to bring another 
cup.” 

He did as bidden, staring covertly at 
the bidder as he did so. Something had 
happened to poor old Dolores. Up to 
this moment he had catalogued her as 
one of the abject dowds that your wife 
provides for your amusement while she 
is out. But, by George, no wife would 
leave this woman with her husband, un- 
less she was either a fool or darned sure 
of her husband. No abject Grateful 
Gracie ever sat in the most regal chair 
the room afforded, as Dolores did now, 
and asked a man to tea in his own house, 
using the abrupt, rude measures of 
smart speech to do so, or flung back a 
sleeve of shimmery lace from such an 
arm as she rang for that man’s own 
servant. 

“I’m staying to dinner,” Dolores an- 
nounced as she poured cream into his 
cup. How did she know he liked 
cream? Must have observed his tastes. 
The cockles of his heart began to ruffle 
in her unspoken flattery, like oysters in 
warm milk, Thoughts as insidious and 
yet as vital as the smell of the violet 
stems began to run unbidden through 
his head. His teacup chattered a little 
on its saucer as he took it from her 
hand. 

“Mind if I go on reading?” Dolores 
retrieved the book she had put down, 
and turned her profile toward him. 
There was something rich and strong 
about that profile. The heavy nether 
lip, the line of black brows above black 
eyes, the passionate upward thrust of 
the chin. Rich—Roman—Messalina, 
with the incense of defiled altars 
Good heavens! he’d have to get rid of 
those thoughts. Where in the world did 














they come from? 
Dolores for years. 

“Not at all,” he answered breathily. 
“T mean, go right on reading. May I 
turn on a light for you?” 

“Please.” 

Not the slightest stir to wait on her- 
self. It couldn’t be Dolores who always 
fluttered and said, “Oh, let me.” He 
pulled the chain of a lamp above her 
head. Her hair was as black as the 
Styx. And the neck that supported her 
head was a column of brownish ivory. 

“Mind if I stay?” he asked, and made 
a play again at the various papers in 
the drawer. 

“Of course not.” 

He brought the papers and sat down. 
He didn’t want to choose a place where 
he could see her profile, and yet he did. 
He didn’t want to think the thoughts 
that ran of their own accord through 
his head, and so he made up 
Deuced shame a woman like that had 
never had a chance. If 
man—if wouldn't 
stand——— 

There was something besides the odor 
of violets in the room. The air 
charged with a force that, entering his 
nostrils, tingled down through the pipes 
of his throat and filled his body. It 
warred with the thoughts he wanted to 
think, and brought up reénforcements 
of thoughts he didn’t want to think. 
The hand that held the papers shook, 
and he laid the papers aside. 

“How did the concert go?” he asked, 
clearing his throat. 

Dolores put her book away. 

“As well as I should have expected, 
considering Heitsch. I'll not get even 
a concert engagement out of it.” 

“Why don’t you go out and beat the 
world, Dolores? You could; you’ve got 
a voice, and something more—tremen- 
dously more.” 

“When a woman wants to beat the 
world she has to send somebody out to 
do it for her, or, at least, to bring back 


Why, he’d known 


others. 


decent 
misunder- 


some 


pe )f le 


was 
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to her the weapons that she needs. I 
ain alone. I have no one to send out.” 
“Look here, I’d be tickled to 
death- You see I’m nearly insane 
from having nothing to do, and being 
of no use to anybody. What weapons 
do you need?” 
“Paris, principally. 
studying here 





It’s no good 
at least, studying with 
Heitsch. If I could get to Paris, there’s 
a teacher there—Lefebre—who has 
never turned out anything but a suc- 
cess. He’s a specialist in successes, He 
takes charge of a lot more than the 
voice ; advises and helps with a lot more. 
If I could study with Lefebre, be taken 
on by him——” 

“Let me get him for you. 
get you anything you need. 





Let me 
There is a 
lot more to an operatic success than 
voice. Let me get you those things. 
bought like other 

Let me——” 
this sudden in- 
me?” lifted her hand 
languidly and switched off the light. A 
street lamp shone through the windows 
from the 


““ 


g 
Critics—critics are 
commodities, I 

“Why are 
terest in 


suppose, 
you taking 


“1 
sie 


outside. 

Because—well, I suppose it’s because 
the world has given me everything I 
want for myself, and I feel the need of 
demanding something for one 


” 
else. 


some 
“There’s nothing more you want for 


yourself, then? You’ve got every- 


thing ?” 

“I—I am afraid so. I’ve walked the 
frantic to think of something 
And there 
You can’t imagine 
how having everything sickens you.” 

She caught her breath at that, and 
suddenly, Hendricks 
knew that he had her sympathy. 

“Dolores,” he whispered, and came 
toward her in the half dark. 

“Jim, please——” She held up her 
hands against him. They were the long, 
firm-palmed hands of the musician. In 
the cups of their palms he found where 


strects, 
more I could ask for myself. 
is nothing—nothing. 


overwhelmingly, 
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the essence that filled the room had been 
distilled. 

“Dolores, listen to me.” His voice 
was a jumble of words and breath. 
“Send me to get you the weapons you 
need to fight the world. Let me get 
this Lefebre for you, and critics, and 
prominence in the papers, and all the 
other things. You don’t know what it 
would mean to me, Dolores. You don’t 
know how utterly and wretchedly lost I 
am. Everything I’ve ever wanted al- 
ready mine, Everything I want to fight 
for already accomplished !” 

She heard a step on the stairs outside. 

“Hush, Jenifer’s coming.” She rose 
and put a chair between them. He 
came to her around it, his breath heavy, 
his feet stumbling in the dim light of 
he room. 

“Everything I’d give my soul for al- 
ready mine,” he went on, “and turning 
rancid under my eyes. Let me fight 


for you, Dolores. Let me. Give me 
our hands again. Let me kiss your 
uth—vour throat——” 
“T tell you Jenifer’s coming.” He 


‘t hear. “I tell you Margaret and 
junior are outside the door——” 
\nd then she knew she had made a 
mistake. Better to have let Jenifer 
me in with the scene in progress than 


1 


have invoke 


1 those two obnoxious 
nfants. The florid hunger left Jim 
Hendricks’ face. The tone of his voice 
grew weak and thin. Sinking into the 
hair from which she had risen, he 
uried his face in his hands. 

“The first thing to do is to get those 





children away.” she reaffirmed to her- 
lf as she stood looking into the dis- 

‘es of a picture and listening to 
Jenifer’s hand upon the door. 

Restored to gold-and-white normalcy, 
Jenifer turned the knob and entered, 
ollowed by Lena in attendance with a 
wrap. 


“T’ve ordered dinner early,” she said, 
“because I’m hurrying right off after- 
wards with the Twitchells. You two 


can amuse yourselves, can’t you? Good- 
ness, Jim, why the pervading gloom?” 

Hendricks pulied his face through his 
hands and sought her eyes with his. 

“Jen,” he said, “is it absolutely neces- 
sary that you trail along with the 
Twitchells to-night?” 

“Absolutely. I can’t take a chance on 
boring you with my constant society as 
I did at camp.” To remove any sting 
from the words she reached across from 
the place where she sat and patted his 
knee. ‘Dolores’—she turned to the 
woman who stood still staring at the 
picture—‘‘be a dear and give Jim a good 
time to-night, will you? He's low in 
his mind!’ And she patted her hus- 
band again as she rose in answer to 
Weller’s announcement that dinner was 
served, 

Under article fifty-seven of Jenifer’s 
code for Jim’s comfort, was a clause re- 
lating to fires and fireplaces. Fires 
might be kindled with and kept burning 
by wood as long as the restless, chattery 
day prevailed. But when evening 
brought quiet, and long, meditative 
hours, coal sufficient to require no re- 
plenishing must be banked upon the 
basket grates and left. 

Hastened a little by the shortened 
dinner, Weller came into the library as 
soon as his services at table were over, 
fed with the hardy food of the mines 
the flickering wood flames that had been 
built for Dolores earlier in the day, 
brought together inside shutters with 
which the windows of the room were 
equipped, emptied ash trays, straight- 
ened books and chairs, turned on a half- 
dozen thickly shaded lights, and with- 
drew. Presently he reappeared again 
with coffee upon a tray, and withdrew 
again. 

Jenifer drank her coffee standing, 
with her evening coat already swinging 
from her shoulders. Jim followed her 
to the door and watched until the car 
was out of the driveway. Watching 
him, alert for his first movement toward 
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escape, Dolores followed into the hall 
and sat down at the pipe organ which 


filled its farther end. She sang softly 


above an intricate weaving of accom- 
paniment. 
Twice Hendricks turned from the 


door toward her, and twice he faced 
back into the night. The electric air of 
the library had come into the hall. It 
filled its shadows and thrust out with 
its needle points from the light. The 
voice which flung itself above the 
harmonies of the organ was infinitely 
appealing. It disquieted him utterly. 

“Got some reading to do—alone,” he 
managed to get out after a while, and 
started for the stairs. 

“I promised the children to speak to 
you,” she said quickly, turning on the 
long bench where she sat. 

“The children?” He stopped, puz- 
zled. 

“Yes—something they want, and are 
afraid to ask for.” 

After all, he was a fool to be afraid 
of Dolores—poor old whom 
every one knew for safety itself. Not 
only was he a fool, but he had wronged 
a good, decent girl by thinking things 
—and, worse than that, by saying things 
—which she undoubtedly did not want 
him either to think or Just be- 
cause he was idle and useless and 
neurotic, he went and took it out on a 
fine girl like poor old Dolores. He'd 
square himself with her, and show he 
was sorry, if he never did another thing 
in his life. And, in the meantime, if 
there was something the kids wanted 
and didn’t have What in the world 
could it be that those kids wanted and 
didn’t have? 

“T’'ll let the reading go for a while,” 
he said. “If you'll come into the library 
and talk things over, I'll promise—I’ll 
promise z 

She passed ahead of him into the 
room. 

“I want to begin my apologizing— 
by saying that I don’t know what got 


Dolores 


Say. 
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into me this afternoon—that I never did 
such a thing in my life before and never 
will again——’ 

He was pacing the floor, his hands in 
his pockets, his face a bluish, congested 
red. Dolores let a strange, sobbing sort 
of sound escape from her lips, and rose 
from the chair she had taken. 

“T think I'll go, if you don’t mind,” 
she said huskily. 

“Say, look here—if you make me feel 
any more of a bounder than I feel al- 
ready, I'll have to go out and ask the 
nearest gunman to take a pot shot at 
me. I ” He put his hand out com- 
fortingly to her shoulder, but drew it 
back. After all, self-preservation is 
more than a law; it’s an instinct. She 
saw the hasty movement and barely sup- 
pressed a smile. 

“T’d rather not talk about—that,” she 
said. “If it hadn’t been that I’d prom- 
ised Junior and Margaret to speak to 
you-—’ 

“Yes, by George—we were going to 
talk about the kids, weren’t we?” <A 
vast relief indicated itself in the lift 
of his voice. “What the heck do they 
want that they haven't already got?” 

“T found them, the other day, map- 
ping out a trip into Turkestan, and per- 
wretched it couldn't be 
anything more than a plan.” 

“What in the world do they want to 
go to Turkestan for? Where is it, any- 
way?” 

“Back of China, some place. And 
why, when you were a child, did you 
want to go adventuring ?” 

“I’m dead sure I never wanted to go 
to Turkestan, since I’d never heard of 
it. And if those two babies of mine 
think they can pack up like a couple 
of boy scouts striking out for a hike, 
and traipse off to the back door of 
China, they don’t know their old man, 
that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

“It wouldn’t need to be Turkestan.” 
She had chosen the high-backed chair 
again under the light. Her hands lay 





fectly because 
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together in her lap. Her head rested 
beautifully on the chair back. “India 
would do. They’d feed elephants in 
India and forget all about the jade 
mines.” 

The whole room seemed filled with 


her. Hendricks picked up a_ book, 
opened it, and flung it down. Jenifer 
had no business to go away. A wife’s 


place is in the home. A woman who 
goes away leaving her husband unpro- 
tected and alone, with another woman of 
the type whose presence can neither be 
taken for granted nor escaped, is respon- 
sible for consequences. Why, even turn- 
ing his back was of no avail. He was 
conscious of her, there behind him in the 
high-backed chair, breathing, living, be- 
ing. 


“Well, two kids can’t go to India 
alone, either. If they’ve got to feed 


elephants, I’ll buy them a couple of seats 
at the circus.” 

“I found them planning the Turkestan 
trip with Miss Armquist. 
eager as they were.” 

“Alma? Of course, if Alma—— I'll 
think about it. And now I’ve got to 
go to my room and do that reading. 
Weller will have a car brought around 
for you when you want it. Just let 
him know.” 

He did find something to read in his 
room. He reached blindly toward a 
case in a dim corner and pulled out a 
book haphazard. Something about the 
feel of it in his hands startled him; he 
went with it to the light and stood for a 
full minute staring at the strange letter- 
ing on its cover, the dull gleam of its 
worn leather binding. His _ father’s 
“Psalm Book,” an object forever linked 
with the idea of punishment in his mind! 
His hand trembled as he sank down into 
the deep armchair near the table and 
opened it. 

The old, remembered words swung 
out at him like whips with tips of steel. 
A kind of exalted, fearful joy wrote 
itself across his face as he bared the back 
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of his soul to them, turning page after 
page. 

And then through them, like the 
Venus motif through the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” a voice began to sing and an 
organ to throb in the big, still house. 
Jim Hendricks’ hand tightened on the 
“Psalm Book” until the thin old India 
paper gave way and a leaf dropped 
down over his thumb. He sat doggedly, 
without dropping it, holding his eyes to 
the words that showed beyond. 

An organ note ran swiftly up from 
the hall. A voice followed it. 

She did not look up as he came down 
the stairs. She sat singing, the dull 
bronze of her laces thrown back from 


her arms, the clear bell of her voice 
ringing in her throat. He stood behind 
her. 


He could see her eyes as her head 
went back and he sank into them as 
into a black and infinite night. Pain 
laughed along his nerves, shouted, and 
died. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jim Hendricks made no pretense, 
even to himself, of being in love with 
Dolores Macain. But he made other 
pretenses of a far more fantastic and 
fatal nature. He adopted the pose in 
his own eyes—and he supposed. that he 
also adopted it in those of Dolores—of 
a man in need of an interest in life, who 
has suddenly and fortuitously found an 
outlet for almost endless time and 
money in furthering the artistic career 
of an old friend of the family. How 
he squared that attitude with certain 
other attitudes—as, for instance, the one 
at the organ on the night of Jenifer’s 
jaunt with the Twitchells—he explained 
to no one; not to Dolores, and probably 
not even to himself. But that he did 
square it, or that he had some marvelous 
capacity for disregarding aberrations 
from the normal in himself, was mani- 
fest. 

Things in general no longer annoyed 
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him to the point of exasperation. Jeni- 
fer went about her business of beautify- 


ing herself and being amusing and 
amused, without interference. He left 


the office undisturbed by his presence 
days at a time. His golf improved to a 
degree that, though still imperceptible 
to others, delighted him beyond all 
bounds. He hired a pale young man to 
catalogue his library, noted the pallor, 
and suggested riding with him every 
morning in the Park. He audited his 
account with Jenifer, and paid it off. 

If Jenifer suspected why Dolores left 
Virginia Lovejoy’s apartment for one 
of her own in an even more luxurious 
quarter and building, she said nothing. 
Her golden head flashed as high and 
proud above the jewels that swung from 
her throat as ever; her strength, re- 
cuperated daily through the devices by 
which artificial life combats its own 
fatigue, was as unbroken. Though even 
the steady manipulations of the girl 
from Sidonie’s failed to iron away a 
look of hurt and stricken surprise, that 
threatened to dim the bright blue of her 
eyes, no but 
notice it. 


of his 


one herself appeared to 
Such explanation as Jim gave 
interest in Dolores she accepted 
without spoken comment. She was still 
ready at Jim’s bidding, whatever that 
be. She was still the 
perfect hostess to whom he could bring 
whatever guest at whatever time with 
assurance that pleasant entertainment 
would be provided. If something 
seemed to be going from her; if some 
fine fiber of heart and mind, that should 
have worn for years, seemed to be thin- 
ning like queen’s linen subjected to a 
coarse and brutal wash, Jim did not see 
it. And as long as Jim did not see, the 
fact was hidden from the world, so far 
as Jenifer Hendricks was concerned. 
But the changes in Jim were more 
apparent than changes in the sky to 
Jenifer, and more important. Jim had 
been her life work, and now she saw 
that life work galvanized into new life 
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The 
discontent which had torn him was gone. 
He was in danger of becoming smug, 


by a force that was not her own, 


so absolutely was it gone. His good 
nature had increased so alarmingly that 
he even found it possible, now and then, 
to appreciate audibly and vehemently 
some of her activities and qualities and 
hopes and efforts. Once he told her that 
she had been a bully soldier, and that 
at least half of his success was due to 
her. 

He made this remark portentously 
after a day spent in his library amidst 
a litter of papers, and Jenifer felt her 
heart halt with apprehension at the 
shallow profundity of his tone. 

He did color leave her 
lips as he repeated that half of his suc- 
due to her, and added that, 

was the case 
her half of the reward 

“How do vou mean?” s5 
“Not—not—in money?” 


not see the 


cess Was 
since that . she should have 


ie asked. 


” He beamed 


magnanimously. “Fiftv-fiftv—share and 


“Money and properties. 





share alike. My idea is to go down to 
Twitchell’s law office and have the estate 
divided. Half for me—half for you. 


Between the two of us, I guess the kids 
won't starve.” 

Jenifer looked at him for a long time. 
Finally when she was able to make her 
stiff lips move she asked: 

“What did you mean when you said 
I thad.been a good soldier?” 

“Tended to your end of the firm’s 
affairs without complaint or slip up. 
I’ve swung the wheel of the craft from 
the business end, and you’ve stood by 
whenever you were needed with either 
the social sails or the social anchor,” 
he told her. 

“Why do you think I’ve done that, 
Jim?” 

“Why? Why, because you’ve had 
good sense and have kept yourself going. 
I’ve never seen you tired or heard you 
complain——” 

“You mean I never looked tired, nor 
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acted too tired for anything or anybody 
that turned up?” 

“That’s what I said. 

“No, it’s not exactly what you said.” 

“Well, it amounts to the same thing.” 

“Does it?” 

“You bet your sweet life it does.” 

“And I’m to get half of an immense 
fortune—for just that?” 

“Half of everything I’ve got.” 

“Is money all you’ve got out of—our 
life together ?” 

“What do you mean, all? Isn't it 
more than most of the poor devils that 
populate the earth get? You're not, by 
any chance, expecting me to make love 
to you at this late day, are you, Jen?” 

“No—no, I suppose I’m not. I sup- 
pose When did you say we would 
go down to Mr. Twitchell’s office ?” 

“Any time you say. It’s up to you, 
old girl,” 

“The sooner the etter, then. Will 
to-morrow suit you?” 

“Fine.” 





If there had been any qualms to spoil 
the equanimity of those days, they were 
quieted by the easement which his con- 
science received from that visit to the 
lawyers. He played, and told himself 
sentimental lies about his interest in 
Dolores, and even worked a little. He 
did it all exultantly, up to the day that 
an unusual bustle in the house caused 
him to ask a question, and receive an 
answer that hit him like a blow between 
the eyes. 

Margaret and Junior, accompanied by 
Alma Armquist, were leaving for San 
Francisco, en route to Calcutta. 

Having given his consent to the ex- 
pedition unwillingly, he had promptly 
put it out of his mind, in accordance 
with some undefined theory entertained 
by him, that anything he really did not 
want to happen could not happen. 

Relying upon his accustomed office as 
banker to appraise him of any such 
movement as a three-handed game of 


going abroad being on foot, he had over- 
looked Jenifer’s newly acquired financial 
importance as an instrument of keeping 
him from being bothered—shutting him 
out of things, he told himself savagely. 

The party was to leave New York on 
a midnight train and take a boat from 
San Francisco, Jim stayed closely at 
home all day, hating every trunk and 
box that left the house. Nobody seemed 
to notice his distaste for the noisy activi- 
ties in progress, or, if they did notice, 
to care. And gradually the violent feel- 
ing against others melted and became 
pity for himself, accompanied by self- 
pity’s usual concomitant of mentally re- 
hearsed scenes of great pathos in which 
he played the leading role. At the train 
Margaret would suddenly repent of all 
her hardness in the past, and, flinging 
her arms around him and sobbing on 
his breast, would implore her father’s 
forgiveness. Junior would shake hands 
and smile through tears in his eyes at 
the old man who had given the best 
years of his life to unremitting toil that 
his children might gallivant without a 
care in the world, 

So intent was he wpon the scenes to 
be enacted that even at the train Hen- 
dricks hardly saw Alma Armquist as, 
tall and smartly gowned, she directed 
arrangement of the luggage in the con- 
necting drawing-rooms the party was to 
occupy. 

He got a kiss from Margaret and the 
handshake from Junior. But the rest 
of the rehearsed scene was missing. 
Dazed and wretched, he stood on the 
platform after the train had pulled out, 
and for the first time really noticed 
Jenifer’s absence. 

It was part of Jenifer’s program of 
life, that when tears became inevitable 
they should be shed within her own 
locked room. So she had said her good- 
bys at home, and after them had run 
swiftly up the stairs. Jim had paid no 
heed to her apparent callousness then, 
but as he came out through the vast, 
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lonely vault of the station his pain at 
the loss of Margaret and Junior trans- 
mitted itself into bitterness against 
Jenifer. 

Waving off his car which stood at the 
entrance to the station, he called a taxi 
and gave the number of the apartment 
building in which Dolores lived. 

Ass though she had had some clairvoy- 
ant knowledge of the reaction which the 
parting at the station would produce in 
Hendricks, Dolores had been standing 
back of the curtain in a darkened room 
watching the street below. She had 
known when the train would leave, and 
had calculated his instinctive turning to 
her almost to the minute. Through the 
window she watched as he left the taxi 
and paid the driver. Then she went 
back to the little lilac-tinted drawing- 
room, and stretched herself gracefully 
on a becoming long chair flounced in 
mauve taffeta. She took a book in her 
hand, let both hand and drop 
wearily, and turned her head in a pose 
of sleep. 

Jim came in, gave his coat to the maid 
who had been purposely kept up, and 
tiptoeing luntberously, looked into the 
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room. ‘His heart, already prepared by 
the day’s emotions, melted in a maudlin 
effusion toward her. Without knocking 
over a single article of furniture in his 
way, he crossed the floor and knelt 
down beside her. 

“Poor little Dolly,” he whispered, 
“you knew, didn’t you, just how I'd 
feel? And you waited up to comfort 
me?” 

Disguising the smile which twisted 
around her mouth as a yawn, she awoke 
realistically and laid one heavy arm 
across his shoulder. 

“It was partlv that,” she said, “and 
partly that—well, I thought you'd like 
to get everything over at once.” 

“What else is there to get over?” 

“I want to go away, too. I want to 
go to Paris.” 

Swinging back on his heels, he pulled 
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a taffeta-padded chair toward ‘him and 
sat back in it, away from her, 

“T should think you’d be satisfied, 
now you’ve managed to get my kids 
away from me,” he said, biting at the 
end of a cigar. Although he had for- 
gotten his responsibility for the de- 
parture, he suddenly and wrathily re- 
membered hers. “If you had Paris on 
your mind all the time, why the deuce 
couldn’t you let me at least keep my 
family at home for company ?” 

“T supposed you understood all along 
that [ would have to go to Paris. If 
you recall a certain conversation in your 
library, you remember that it was dis- 
tinguished by your urging me to let you 
find me better teachers that Heitsch.” 
“I’m not arguing about that. I only 
want to know why you couldn’t let me 
have Margaret and Junior, if you knew 
you were going away.” 

“lim!” She sat up from among the 
orchid-toned cushions upon which she 
had been reclining, and leaned toward 
him. The spell she had always been 
able to cast when she wished to began 
to e! from her and knit around 
him like Vivian’s hedge of thorn blos- 
soms around Merlin. Fragrance, as of 
long-stemmed violets in deep, still 
groves, stirred as she stirred. Her eyes 
took on the purple shadows of the room. 
“Tim,” she repeated in scarcely more 
than a whisper, “I want you to come to 
Paris, too.” 

“Wha-what?” The cigar, which he 
had been chewing angrily, sagged in his 
mouth. 

“Oh, not that!’ She covered her face 
with her hands. When she looked up 
again her features were calm, her lips 
straight and hard. ‘“But—it’s over, any- 


nanate 





way. between you and Jenifer, isn’t it? 
You're very littl—to each other— 
now ?” 


ce ° 4 ”” 
Jenifer was a brick. 
“T know. But, after all, man does not 
live by bricks alone.” 


“Don’t be clever. Please.” 
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“I’m not being clever. I’m trying to 
make you see that you are a great, 
strong man, tired now, needing love. I 
could give you love.” 

Her voice was low and steady, with 
the full, throaty note which gave it 
quality. It beat upon him like his own 
pulse. 

“Dolly: “ 

She put her hands up in a fence be- 
fore her, and went calmly on: 

“In Paris a great many people get 
their decrees now——” 

And then suddenly she knew that she 
had made a mistake once more in her 
dealings with Jim Hendricks. He flung 
out of the foolish taffeta chair in which 
his weight had sunk, and started for the 
door, six feet two of quivering anger. 
She smothered a sigh, and roused her- 
self from her own comfortable position. 
The worst feature of mistakes was that 
they had to be rectified, and it some- 
times took a great deal of effort and 
more than a dash of ridiculous abandon 
to bring about the necessary correction. 
Energizing herself for the effort, 
Dolores flew into the hall and made a 
theatrical obstacle of her body in his 
way. 

“Jim, Jim dear!” Any doubts that 
she would make an actress as well as a 
singer were dispelled in her by the con- 
vincing hurry and pathos in her words. 
“I—it was only that I wanted you with 
me always. It was only that I thought 
you meant the things you seem to mean 
when you are with me, sometimes. But 
I won’t think of it any more, Jim—l 
won't think of it. Only promise me— 
promise me that you won’t go back to 
the indifference you had toward me be- 
fore ‘i 








She broke on a sob, knowing that she 
had struck a note which would ring 
through him dolefully. It did. Like a 
dull gray dream of horror recurring, 
the vision of his life as it had been be- 
fore she came into it rose before him. 
Home, to the office, to the club, home! 


Restlessness, wretchedness, uselessness, 


misery! No, he didn’t want that order 
brought back. He turned toward the 
little drawing-room again and sank 


down in the ruffled chair, 

“What's all this about your going to 
Paris?” he asked after he had lighted 
another cigar. 

“T must go to Paris. I should have 
been studying with Lefebre for years 
instead of wasting my time with 
Heitsch. You see, you have made it 
very clear to me, Jim, that there is noth- 
ing for me but my career.” 

“Paris, eh?” Hesseemed to think bet- 
ter of that city than he had at its first 
mention between them. A sort of flick- 
ering reflection of a smile played across 
his face. 

“Tf I sell what I have in this flat, I 
ought to get enough to keep me there a 
year.” 

“Sell—your grandmother! Didn’t I 
undertake your musical education?” he 
asked. 

“You have advanced me a great deal 
already, Jim. \While I was—under mis- 
apprehensions about certain things—it 
seemed all right. Now, however, it is 
different.” 

“It was a matter between old friends 
from the start, and it is a matter be- 
tween old friends now. I’ve got moriey 
and nothing to do with it. You've got 
a voice and no money to bring it out. 
Paris, eh?” 

He lapsed once more into puffing 
silence. She allowed him to finish his 
cigar undisturbed. She did not ask the 
meaning back of his repetition of the 
word, She did not need to ask; she 
knew. Her play, however, was not to 
appear to know. Nevertheless, it was a 
little unfair that Jim should allow a 
smile at his own thoughts to play across 
his face, while she must suppress a smile 
at hers. She had thoughts, tremendous 
and triumphant. Things were going 
very nicely. Jim didn’t know it—he 
thought he had wiped the hope of such 
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a thing from her mind—and yet in time, 
and in Paris, she would marry Jim 


Hendricks. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Dolores Macain had been in Paris a 
month when Hendricks arrived at the 
Ritz and telephoned her. She feigned 
surprise, but in reality she had been ex- 
pecting him. She had calculated to a 
nicety how stupid he would find life, 
unrelieved by surreptitious dinners and 
teas; and how long, freed from the 
tether which Junior and Margaret repre- 
sented, he would endure that stupidity. 
All in all, she had run things with a 
capable hand, and she could see no pos- 
sible miscarriage of her larger, fuller 
plans. Not speedily were those plans to 
be consummated. Hendricks had made 
plain in New York how unwise untimely 
action and suggestion might be. She 
would wait. And in the meantime 

Lefebre, the great master with whom 
she was studying now—Lefebre who 
took few pupils, but had taken her, who 
had no time for any but those who al- 
ready bore the insignia of coming suc- 
cess upon their brow—had been the one 
to indicate to her some of the measures 
which it was safe to take in the mean- 
time. 

A dry, strange little man was Lefebre, 
with the face of a particularly knowing 
and ancient mummy behind a closely 
trimmed beard. Passion seemed re- 
moved from him by a kind of malev- 
olent asceticism, the while he regarded 
it calmly as a telling factor in the trade 
he fostered. 

“T turn out nothing but masterpieces,” 
he said to Dolores at their first inter- 
view, and he narrowed his dead little 
eyes upon her. “I bother with no one 
but the embryo prima donna.” 

“But I can sing!” Dolores had argued. 

“You can sing, mademoiselle.” It 
was a flat, unemphasized statement. 
“And I am looking for one who can 
sing. I prefer a single pupil, and that 
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one sure of success. Since LaRose 
graduated from me to the Opéra one 
year ago I have been awaiting the pupil 
to take her place.” 

“But I tell you I can sing.” 

“You have much to unlearn. Unlearn- 
ing will be the great lesson for you. It 
will be the sufficient lesson, so far as 
your voice is concerned. Your voice, 
deleted of its superimposed faults, is the 
equal of that of LaRose.” 

“Then you will take me?” 

“The greatest prima donnas are not 
always the ‘best singers, mademoiselle. 
Cleverness plays a great part in the rise 
of prima donnas. And, as I tell you, I 


have my repuiation to protect. I must 
put forward no singer who is not 
marked already by success.” 

“Don’t frighten me. If you 
knew——”’ 


“Much enters into success besides the 
Certain artistes have the fore- 
sight to execute certain coups that bring 
them to the public notice, create interest 
in them, before yet they appear pub- 
licly. I refer to that art which in your 
country is known as publicity. LaRose 
had already, before her début at the 
Opéra, a column on beauty culture, 
signed by herself, running in a paper in 
New York. In Buenos Aires, where 
she visited for a month before her in- 
itial appearance in Paris, she managed 
to have her jewels artistically stolen. 
Of course, she had jewels. Have you 
jewels to be stolen, mademoiselle? It is 
an old trick, but the old tricks work 
best.” 

“T tell you, you frighten me.” 

“No jewels! That is indeed a tragedy. 
Jewels have many functions in the life 
of a singer. It is not only for being 
stolen that they are valuable. Perhaps, 
if you would confide in me—I have a 
wealth of experience upon which to 
draw for the profit of my students. 
Have no fear in talking to me, made- 
moiselle. I am, in a way, your confes- 
sor and adviser. It is the genius of the 
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great teacher that the is also the con- 
fessor and adviser.” 

“T expect to marry—— 

“Yes, one expects to marry. In the 
meantime one provides oneself. You 
may talk to me, my daughter. My dis- 
cretion is absolute.” 

“Will you dine with me?” 

“I do not dine, .I mortify the flesh 
with chocolate and a biscuit eaten in 
my bed at nine. 

“Will you have tea?” 

“The atmosphere of my studio agrees 
better with me than the atmosphere of 
the boulevards, even though it is spring. 
If mademoiselle will permit me to bid 
the concierge to send up a certain ex- 
ecrable concoction which she believes to 
be tea, I shall be honored.” 

This conversation took place two 
weeks before Jim Hendricks arrived in 
Paris, and the entire morning following 
it Dolores spent in a little steel-walled 
and steel-floored room, where she sat 
before a small velvet-covered table, con- 
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sidering and comparing such treasures 
as might have been offered for the ran- 
som of kings as they were spread be- 
fore her. 

Entrance to the fireproofed and elec- 
trically guarded penetralia had been ob- 
tained for her through a letter from 
Lefebre to Monsieur Onné, who spe- 
cialized in jewels and in “arrange- 
ments.” 

“This one, behold!” The dealer in 
jewels stood back dramatically, his face 
pearly pink above the effulgence of 
marvelously dyed and tended whiskers, 
as he held a steel box and extracted 
from it another box of lustrous gray 
velvet. “I have kept it for the last. It 
is my policy always to keep for the last 
those things which will ‘bring the ulti- 
mate of joy, lest by viewing them first 
such a visitor as madame should de- 
prive me of a lengthened call.” 

Laying back the cover of the velvet 
box, he advanced to Dolores and set it 
upon the table before her. Again he 


stood back, and this time he held his 
breath, 

She, too, felt her breath catch in her 
throat. Pearls, such pearls as she had 
never seen nor dreamed, gleamed before 
her. Her hands went out to them, 
hungry for the feel of them. 

“But’—she held them up and looked 
over them at Onné, and fear was written 
in her face—‘“but you don’t mean you 
would allow me to take these away? 
They must be worth a kingdom.” 

“They are worth more than kingdoms 
—at the present price of kingdoms.” 
The dealer smiled unctuously at his jest. 
“And, much as it pains me to deny to 
one of mademoiselle’s beauty that which 
is so eminently suited to that beauty, I 
doubt gravely if the insurance company 
would permit of that string leaving my 
vault, unless the equivalent of it were 
already deposited at my bank. But— 
and here is inspiration, mademoiselle! 
For just your case, so it now appears to 
me, I have already prepared a way. I 
have long ago engaged the greatest ex- 
pert in Europe to duplicate those pearls 
in paste. I say duplicate, because the 
false string is, pearl by pearl, made in 
exact replica of the one you hold in your 
hand, each pearl a distinct study and 
copy. For the payment of a few hun- 
dred francs mademoiselle may to-day 
leave this room wearing pearls which, 
to any but a connoisseur with a magni- 
fying gilass in his eye, are finer than 
those worn by any other woman in Paris 
—perhaps in the world.” He hinted at 
a circuitous route by which the units of 
the real string had come into the steel 
room from the royal treasury of Russia. 

“But I don’t want false pearls. A 
man lays by securities against the time 
of possible miscarriage of his plans. A 
woman lays by jewels. I think you 
understand what I mean.” 

“Precisely. We will discuss that 
point now. Mademoiselle will wear the 
false pearls when she leaves the shop. 
Later, when her arrangements are per- 
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fected, she will exchange the false pearls 
for the real ones. No person with the 
exception of mademoiselle and myself 
will know that she did not always pos- 
sess the real ones. I suggest this way, 
since it is always easier to arrange pay- 
ment for a thing already possessed, than 
for a thing not already possessed. I ap- 
peal to mademoiselle as a woman of 
cleverness and sound judgment. Am I 
clear? With the false pearls, payment 
for the real ones may easily be ar- 
ranged. ‘When it is arranged the things 
of paste once more become the property 
of Onné et Cie—and the tears of 
Aphrodite are the property of made- 
moiselle.” 


At dinner on the night of his arrival 
in Paris Jim looked at the pearls, which 
fell from Dolores’ throat to her waist, 
and, remarking platitudinously upon the 
taste of women and savages for beads, 
passed on to other topics which inter- 
ested him more. He was no pearl de- 
tector, Jim Hendricks. Once Jenifer 
had nicked the old bank roll pretty deep 
for a necklace, but as far as he could 
see those fake things of Dolly’s looked 
even better than the real ones which had 
set him back with such a jolt. 

Dolores rose from the table and went 
to the window. The table was set in 
the high-vaulted studio room, and 
lighted with candles that swung on a 
great wrought-iron ring, pendant from 
the joined beams of the ceiling. Tall 
lancet windows, divided down the cen- 
ter, were hinged to open on a balcony 
high above the street. Standing on the 
balcony, she looked down upon the 
chestnuts which were already shaking 
into bloom in the light, sweet wind, and 
counted the globes of the street lamps 
which floated along the boulevard like 
balloons at a bal blanc. When sufficient 
time had elapsed for the effect she 
wished to create she spoke somewhat 
tremulously : 

“Jim, I have a confession to make.” 


She came back into the room. “I have 
been foolish and vain and greedy.” She 
gazed at him penitently. 

‘Sure you have. All women are fool- 
ish and vain and greedy.” He was in 
an excellent mood. Paris had reacted 
upon him as it usually reacts upon 
Americans. The play spirit was ram- 
pant in his heart. He was delighted 
with the flat she had found. And the 
cook! He even attributed fhe budding 
of the chestnuts in the streets to some 
super-management on her part. He was 
touched—rendered soft almost to the 
point of flabbiness—by a table and chair 
which she had arranged for him, with 
smoking things immediately at hand. 

“Don’t joke, please!’ There was a 
sob in her full-toned throat. “I must 
tell you about these pearls.” 

“Why, they look fine. And every- 
body wears phoney stu‘T now.” 
“But they are not phoney. 

real,” 

“Real! Phew! Laying up treasure 
on earth by the installment plan?” he 
asked lightly. 

“Somebody gave them to me.” 

He got up and stood over her. 

“What do you mean?” he wheezed. 
“What do you mean—gave them to 
you?” 

“Oh, not what you think, Jim! That’s 
why I've got to tell you. If it was what 
you think, do you think I'd tell you?” 

It sounded reasonable. He swung the 
lancet windows closed and waited. 

“Well, what then?” 

“T—I took them because 
resist them. No man knows what 
jewels mean toa woman. The first time 
I took these pearls, and felt them run- 
ning like heavy balls of moonlight 
through my fingers, I knew I could 
never give them up.” 

“They are kind of pretty.” The 
financier’s interest in valuables was 
aroused in him, It was secondary only 
to another feeling that disturbed him— 
a feeling that was neither anger nor 


They are 


I .couldn’t 
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fear nor greed, but a whirling complex 
of them all, 

“T love them.” Dolores unlooped 
them from her neck and took them to 
the light and let them play down through 
her fingers to the lace cloth of the table. 
“T love them, and I hate them.” 

“Well, send them back, then—send 
them back to the——” 

“T’ve tried to send them back.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“T’ve tried to send them back, and I 
can't. When I pick them up to put 
them in the case they run through my 
fingers as they are running through my 
fingers now, and I can’t give them up.” 

“Good heavens! is that what women 
are like? Is that the soul that we wor- 
ship and spend our lives looking up to? 
Can't give up a string of beads when it 
may mean 

He was 





around the room 
now, his hands in his pockets, his thick 
chin set red and deep in his collar. 

“Jim’—she came up behind him and 
laid a heavy arm across his shoulder— 
“Jim !” 

“Don’t Some dancing fool 
of a parley-voo handed you a string 
of beads, and you'd rather sell your im- 

1ortal soul than give it back.” 

ge !" She swung herself around in 

nt of him and looked up into his face. 
“| can't give it back, and I can’t take it 
from him. I—I want you to give it to 
me, Jim.” 

“Me? But how can I—— 

“] know the jeweler they came from. 
The name was on the case. Onné’s—a 
place called Onné’s. Couldn’t you go 
down there, Jim, and pay Onné, and 

ve the other man credited?” 

“No, I couldn’t. If you think 
_—_” 

“Jim, I want the pearls, but T want 
them to come to me from you. I want 
everything I am and everything I have 
to come to me from you. The great 


storming 


Jim me. 


” 


that 


thing I asked for—you wouldn't give 
that to me, Jim. You wouldn’t give it 


to me—because you didn’t love me. Do 
you know what it meant for me to 
realize that? To realize that never—so 
long as I lived—could I have that? But 
that I must go on loving you, reflecting 
you in afl that I am and all that I pos- 
but never—never x“ 
“Why—why, you poor little kid!” 
He held her away from him, and then 
drawing her close kissed away the tears 
that swam in her great, glorious eyes. 
The conquering male within him strutted 
and crowed. Strutted and crowed, and 
prepared to pay for the privilege. 
“Why, you poor little kid! I—I didn’t 
know you felt that way. I—I supposed 


sess, 








it was only young and dashing guys 
that women felt about that way. I had 
no idea that I e 

“You don’t know yourself, Jim. You 


don’t know what a huge, beautiful giant 
of a man you are.” 
“Where’d you say the 
from?” 
“Onneé’s on the Place Venddme.”’ 
“T’ll go around there to-morrow.” 


beads came 


CHAPTER VITI. 

Pride, 
cept 
him, 


born of the entirely new con- 
of himself which she had given 
considerably augmented the Paris- 
born play spirit in Jim Hendricks. He 
began having the time of his life. 
Swinging along under the trees of the 
30is with Dolly; ordering bright-hued 
drinks at little tables upon which the 
blooms from the chestnuts fell like 
fragrant, vagrant snow; dining at the 
Ritz. with her looking like the Empress 
of afl the Russias as she sat across from 
him—ah! that was the life! Sometimes 
he laughed aloud, and refused for all 
her lovely pleading to tell her what de- 
lighted him. Sometimes he merely 
chuckled to himself, and’ reaching for 
her strong, smooth hand sank his mouth 
into the well of her palm from which 
came that sweet, disturbing redolence 
of violets and the stems of violets and 
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deep, forgotten groves. Pan he fhought 
of, without knowing the name of Pan, 
and white temples set in silence, and 
swift-limbed women in blowing purple 
robes. Jenifer seemed like some bright, 
hard dream, that had flashed through a 
night of his life, and gone. Even the 
children were dreams—strange, painful, 
baffling dreams which, long recurrent, 
were now somehow in abeyance. 

He depended on Dolores. He would 
come and sit in a deep chair in the 
studio through her interminable hours 
of practice. Sometimes he nodded in 
the chair. Sometimes he read. At all 
times his lips were dry and hot, and he 
found ‘himself wetting them as though 
they burned with fever. But he did not 
know he had a fever. He was content, 
with a taut, exhilarating contentment 
that hung suspended in the present, un- 
anchored either to past or future. 


Dolores either recognized that his 
nerves were still on the stretch, or she 
merely served the artist’s need for quiet. 


At any rate, there were long, uneventful 
evenings in the 
the piano and sang 
turned the pages of unread books, or 
when the two of them, facing each other 
across a small, inlaid table, fought the 
studious battles of the chessboard with 
earnestness. 


studio when she sat at 
while he 


softly 


Things were going placidly enough to 
deceive the very elect until one morning 
when Dolores went to Lefebre’s studio 
and found the master in conference with 
a soprano from Bohemia who had long 
and vainly sought instruction from him. 
Waiting through the half hour past the 
time her should have begun, 
Dolores had reached the point of hys- 
terics when she was finally admitted to 
the huge, bare, and ugly room where 
Lefebre taught. 

“Do you think it is worth while to 
begin at all?” Lefebre’s mummy’s eyes 
were a thousand centuries old as they 
looked at her. “Shall we not post- 


” 


lesson 





pone 
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“T think I have been postponed suffi- 
ciently,” Dolores snapped back at him. 
An unmirthful smile disturbed the 
pointed ambush of Lefebre’s beard. 
“Shall we, then,” he inquired, “make 
the postponement—perpetual ?” 
“What are you talking about? 
not think there is any reason why I 
“There is, on the contrary, every rea- 


son, 


I do 


” 





I spoke to you once of my policy. 
I lend my name and my genius to the 
instruction of none but those who are 
marked to succeed.” 

“IT study faithfully, and you your 
self 

“At one time I also spoke to you of 
Work was one 
factor; ability another. I hinted at an- 
other—will. The will to succeed, to 
turn every stone in the path——’” 

“Please.” She had taken off her 
gloves and now she stood pulling them 
through her hands as wretchedly as a 
schoolgirl. “Please, tell me exactly 





the essentials of success. 


what vou mean.” 
“IT mean you will 
prominence, and you 


need money and 
are not exerting 


yourself to get them.” 


“But——” 
“That American of vours—— You 


do not read men well, mademoiselle. 
You have made a wrong choice. I have 
I have studied him, hop- 
ing to change the first impression that 
he gave. I cannot do it for the reason 
that I was right when first I looked at 
him. You have thought something 
which is not true. He is not the man 
to sacrifice himself—at least, not for 
you.” 


seen him and 


“You mean——” 
“That it will soon be over. Your 
apartment in Paris, your gowns and 


drafts 
which must be made upon them—your 
from me and notices in the 
press, will be so much smoke which has 
ascended from sight. I shall have lost 
months that might have been devoted 
to a surer investment. Mind, I speak 


jewels—insufficient yet for the 


lessons 
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not of money. My investments are in- 
vestments in success, which pay vast in- 
terest into the account of my reputation. 
It is my reputation, as a maker of great, 
immediately crowned queens of song, 
which I prize. - More than voice goes 
to the making of such singers as La 
Rose. She is a woman to turn the very 
clods of the road into stepping-stones 
for her progress.” 

“But | xe 

“Listen now, and act at once upon my 
advice. You may fail, but it is better 
to fail early than to fail late. Marry 
this man at once. There are steps to 
be taken, are there not, before he may 
marry? Arrange for those steps with- 
out delay. Rementber that whatever 
spell a woman casts upon a man comes 
under the law of diminishing returns. 
If you do not marry him at once, you 
will not marry him at all. Why? Be- 
cause I say so, I who am a student of 
my sex as well as of In such 
your baron, 





yours, 

>| ¢ orent tee] ay} 
men as creat stee vho 
lumbers so gayly about Pari r, there 
1 $s so gay Ly about aris now, tnere 
are reservoirs of cruel and unyielding 
virtue, too deep for you to guess. Marry 
him now, while © still enchantment 
breathes over Paris for him. 


not, then one day you will 


If you do 
ee him de- 
part homeward, and you will turn about 
to begin a precarious struggle toward 
without money, influ- 
ence—without Lefebre.” 

She sent Jim to the Bois that after- 


success 


without 


noon alone that she might have time to 
think. Lefebre 
was to 
through 


was right. Nothing 
be gained, and all might be lost, 

delay. She dressed herself 
carefully, Clairvoyant of Jim’s thoughts 
of her, she wore a Tyrian robe of red- 
and-purple gauze, and hung the pearls 
around her neck. Ordering new candles 
for the ring above the table, she added 
to the incense of their burning the per- 
tume of violets, bought in the Bois be- 
low, and laid in low, flat dishes through- 
out the room. 

Jim came in, sank dully into his chair, 
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and stared around as though at some 
strange place into which he had come 
he did not know how. 

“I—I saw a couple of kids to-day,” 
he began strangely, “riding together. 
3rother and sister, by the looks of them 
—like Margaret and Junior. I spoke to 
them, and they waved back at me—and 
called me pere.” 

Yes, beyond all doubt Lefebre was 
right. 

It was not until after the cloth had 
been removed from the table, and they 
were sitting quietly in the big, high- 
vaulted room, that Jim’s mind reverted 
to her. When it did it was with a sort 
of gasp of relief, a sudden sagging of 
the muscles of his mind. 

“Gee, Dolly, but we look like a million 
dollars,” he ‘commented awkwardly. 
“That's a pretty dress.” 

“T bought it and wore it for you, be- 
cause I thought you’d like it.” 

“Did you, Dolly? Did 
was mighty sweet.” 


you? That 

Che maid came in, and, reaching up, 
snuffed out the candles in the iron ring. 
Above them floated a ghostly circle of 
wavering gray smoke. When she had 
gone Dolores switched off the single re- 
maining light of the room. Moonlight 
came in and lay in long plaques of white 
upon the floor below the windows. Like 
spirits of forgotten and banished things, 
the violets moved out of the dark upon 
the feet of their perfume, A boy sang 
a snatch of song in the street below; a 
pair of lovers laughed. 

Dolores moved in her chair, rose, and 
went to the piano. Her draperies were 
somber now, languorous and rich. Out 
of them her throat strong and 
straight, bearing up her head with its 
coronet of rich black plaits. Her hands, 
whitened to nacre in the wan light, 
lay lightly on the piano and found the 
keys. 

“My beloved,” she sang in a voice so 
low and soft that it might have been 
muffled by close walls. 


rose 
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“My beloved, I rose from the white breast of 
the sea, 
And I came to you on unsandaled feet.” 


The moon caught the pearls and made 
little other moons of them—a universe 
of moons swung on an elliptical orbit 
down from the column of her creamy 
throat. 

“Dolly”’—Jim had crossed the floor 
and was kneeling beside her, pulling her 
hands down from the ivory keys against 
his mouth—‘‘don’t leave me alone again, 
as you did this afternoon. I see things 





and think things when I’m _ alone. 
Dolly y 
“Yes?’’ She leaned toward him. The 


veil of her gown lay across his face. 
“Dolly, let me stay here with you al- 
ways. I’m afraid to go. I'll get to 
thinking of those two kids—and I’m 
afraid. Dolly——” 
She took her hands from him and put 
them, palms out, across her eyes. 
“Jim,” she said, as if forcing herself 
to speak, “I—can’t. 
thing, I’m good.” 
“T know. And it’s because of that, 
because you have the divine goodness 
of women, that I’m asking you 2 
“Asking me—what ?” 
denly and powerfully. 
take the goodness God has given me, 
and throw it to you because you are 
afraid!” 


In spite of every- 





She rose sud- 
“Asking me to 


“Dolly, don’t be angry with me. I 
can’t stand it to-night. Something has 
happened in me. It happened when I 
saw that boy and girl riding—when they 
looked back over their sweet, slim shoul- 
ders and called me pére. I tell you I’m 
sick.” 

“And I’m sick. I'm sick of having a 
convenience made of my love by a man 
who won’t play fair.” 

“But I do play fair.” 

“Was it fair for you to come to 
Paris? To make me the jest of all the 
Americans who have seen us together 
as we went around seeking amusement 
for you? Is it fair to lay me liable to 
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the things Jenifer will assert when she 
gets her divorce?” 

“But Jenifer—I never thought 
Why, what do you want me to do, 
Dolly? Be kind to me to-night. I tell 
you I’m a sick mari. I.tell you some- 
thing happened in me when I saw those 
two children. It was as though I saw 
myself outcast, by my own deeds and 
my own folly, from the things that 
were everything to me. When I saw 
them——” 





“Don’t go over that again. I heard 
you the first time. You ask me what | 
want you to do. Only the right thing, 
Jim—only the thing you ought to do, 
and all that is left for you to do. Get 
your divorce here and marry me. It can 
be done quietly here. But if you leave 
it for Jenifer to do in New York—you 
know the divorce grounds in New York. 
I'll be dragged through the courts and 
the newspapers. It will make no differ- 
ence that I am innocent of the things 
they say——”’ 

“Please—I can’t talk of that to-night. 
I’m sick, Dolly. Comfort me. Make 
me forget.” 

. She came toward 

her voice and words soften- 
ing as she came. “Do what you ought 
to do. Jenifer will get the divorce, if 
you don’t, and divorces are terrible in 
New York.” 

“Give me your hands, Dolores. 
wonderful 
hands.” 

“Marry me, Jim.’ 


4 4 ” 
\larry me, Jim. 
him again, | 


I see 
yi ur 


things when I kiss 


It had become a 
refrain, monotonous, compelling, hyp- 


notic. “Marry me.” 

“Give me your hands. I want your 
hands.” 

“Will vou marry me, Jim?” 

“Ves, Only give me your hands.” 


“And as a pledge—what will you give 
me as a pledge that you will marry me?” 

“What do you want of a pledge? 
I’ve said——” 

“T want a ring, Jim. I want a ring to 
lay under my cheek when I sleep, and 





to 


id 








to kiss when I wake. I want a ring like 
other sweethearts have.” 

“Get it. Get anything you want. 
Only give me your hands, your lips! 
Make me forget!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The telephone broke the sleep which 
he had fallen into after a night of numb 
and stupefied wakefulness. He reached 
for the resounding little instrument, and 
brought it from the table to the bed. 

Dolores’ voice, as ebullient as a girl’s, 
spoke to him over the wire. 

“Onné is coming with rings for us 
to choose from,” she thrilled. “I sent a 
message to his house after you left last 
night, and he is probably already on the 
way.” 

“Rings? Oh, yes—rings!” His dry 
mouth could say nothing more into the 
receiver. 

“You'll come, Jim? You'll come right 
away?” 

“I? Surely you don’t need me.” 

“Jim! It’s my sweetheart ring! 
You've got to choose it.” 

“All right. Good-by.” 

Onné was already in the flat when 
Hendricks arrived. Dolores was sitting 
against a snowstorm of lace pillows on 
a chaise longue, her hair carefully and 
becomingly ruffled, her eyes big with 
greed. Before her lay a tray from 
which flashed a thousand points of light. 

Onné sat with something a shade more 
than a tradesman’s self-obliteration, and 
something a shade less than the aplomb 
of a friend, on a straight chair in the 
corner of the room. Hendricks passed 
him with a nod and took the place that 

Dolores patted on the low stool beside 
her. Why hadn’t she gone out to do 
her jewelry buying like a Christian, he 
asked himself as he tried to down the 
welter of confusion that suffused him. 
For all that he little suspected it, Jim 
Hendricks was a Puritan. The old 
Lutheranism from which came Calvan- 
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ism, from which came the morality of 
the Pilgrims, had been removed only 
superficially from his life. Its roots 
struck down to the very bottom of his 
nature. Now he hated the place he was 
made to occupy in the eyes of the 
pandering Onneé. 

“Jim”—Dolores pulled his head down 
to her and kissed him—*just look! 
Aren’t they the most beautiful things? 
Don’t you want them all?’ Gently she 
caressed the jewels. 

He tried to smile at her childishness, 
but his lips were stiff. 

“Look, Jim—this one. It’s a perfect 
sapphire. But this one is an emerald, 
and perfect emeralds are rarer even than 
perfect sapphires. I love the color of 
the blue stone, but I want my gift from 
you to be the most perfect of all per- 
fect things.” 

Perfect! He stared at her with in- 
credulous eyes—eyes almost insane, She 
wanted a perfect thing from him-—-from 
him who had only the scum of life to 
give. Always people had been looking 
to him for perfect things, and always he 
had given them scum. Jenifer—Mar- 
garet! He remembered Margaret’s hard 
little smile. And now he read the secret 
of its hardness. Margaret knew with 
what stuff he fed her, and despised him 
for the spurious feast. He remembered 
Junior’s rising from the table, remem- 
bered the long white table flashing its 
desolation back to the candles that 
lichted it. A desert it was, ranged 
about with the bones of that which 
should have been a family. He had 
starved those who loved him and looked 
to him for food. He had fed them 
scum and starved them, and when they 
died he had gone away in rage to roll 
in the mire of forgetfulness. 

‘But, Jim, how can I decide when 
they are all so lovely?” The huskiness 
of Dolores’ voice had thrilled low into 
ecstasy. “Look at this table-cut canary 
diamond. It’s surface is like a mirror, 
and under the surface are a thousand 
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other mirrors in which you can see your- 
self.” 


“Take it away!” He thrust out 
against her hand. 

“But, Jim, I can’t decide.” 

“Don’t decide. Take all of them. 
Take the whole tray. And you, there 
—you in the corner—you know my 


banker and where to send the bill!” 

He the terrible enigma of 
Dolores’ face in the mirror of the door 
as he banged it open and left the room. 
She was frightened and exultant, terror- 
stricken and mad with glee. She held 
the tray of jewels against her breast. 
They spilled down into her lap. She 
was crying out to him, and yet she was 
laughing with the loose mouth of ava- 
rice. 

He plunged headlong down the two 
flights of steps to the street. The sun 
was high and warm. Mild heat rising 
from the pavement felt to his feet like 
flames. 
eyes saw low blue flames running beside 
him, leaping with him from step to step. 

“I'm going bugs,” he said to himself. 
“There’s nothing there, and yet I see it. 
If I could get 
could think 

Strangely and sharply, like the recol- 
lection of a dream, a vision came to him. 
A village—he saw a village rising up 
from a small, close harbor. A church 
stood just off the center of the village 
to the left, and behind it towered forests, 
and behind the forest, mountains. At 
one cusp of the harbor there 


Saw 


He looked down and his crazed 


away—away where | 


” 





was a cot- 


tage, set far out and alone. The sea 
came to the door of the cottage. Sit- 


ting on the beach before it one could 
dip his feet in the sea and cool them 
from the scars of flames. 

“I’m going bugs,” he said again. “I 
never saw a place like that, and yet 
and yet——” 

He stopped suddenly before a win- 
dow and held his breath. There was a 


lithograph in the window framed in gold 
and set on an easel. 


It pictured a little 
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inlet or a bay. 
chastely white. 


There was a village, 
Behind the village were 
forests, and behind the forests, moun- 


tains. True, the picture was wrong, for 
the church rose from the exact center 
of the village. Still, the printer might 
be at fault. Anyway, there was the sea. 
He would go and see why the church 
stood in the center instead of to the left 
of the village. Looking at the sign 
done in gold across the window through 
which he had been staring, he saw that 
it was a steamship office, and that un- 
usual tours were arranged. Below the 
large gold sign in smaller letters were 
the names Iceland, the Orkneys, Nor- 
way. He went in. 

The young man who came forward 
appeared neither amused nor alarmed 
by the big, prosperous-looking man who 
threw a wallet down and pointed to an 


advertisement of an excursion into 
northern waters. He was used to 
Americans who spoke no French. He 
made out a ticket, handed it to Hen- 


bills from the 


dricks, extracted some 
wallet, and returned the rest. 


CHAPTER X. 


He was listed among the passengers 
as Martin Anderson. He knew he had 
no particular reason for concealing his 
identity, and yet the desire to be any- 
body on earth except Jim Hendricks was 
too strong for his utter fatigue to com- 
bat. It was like the hallucination of 
flames around his feet. He knew it was 
an hallucination, and yet he could not 
energize himself against it. 

“Look here,” he would start arguing 
with himself, “you'll go clean off your 
nut if you don’t—if you don’t——” 

The argument would trail off and be 
lost in an unseeing contemplation of the 
ocean while around the legs of his deck 
chair little blue flames would flow like 
jow-running, ignited oil. 

Sometimes he got up and walked away 
from them, stamping heavily to assure 
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himself that the uncharred timbers of a 
clean and ordered ship were under his 
feet. Sometimes he went to his cabin 
and stripped himself of clothes and 
looked for the marks of flames upon his 
body. His skin was as brownly smooth 
as the skin of a boy. He reclothed him- 
self and went back upon deck, only to 
experience again the deceptive threat of 
immolation. 

Once he almost spoke of the thing to 
a woman. She had been especially sym- 
pathetic as they stood together for a 
whole morning in the wind that cut 
straight across the prow of the boat. 
He thought she looked like a little 
fragile figurehead, standing there with 
her skirt blown into a drapery around 
her slender limbs. He told her so. She 
was pleased in a wistful, poetic way. 
He began hesitantly to talk about him- 
self. \With a sort of rushing reticence 
she tempted his confidence with a series 
of unintelligible half-confidences. She 
was an inquisitive woman with purposes 
of her own, She surmised there was 
more behind the name Martin Ander- 
son than appeared on the surface. She 
knew the way to make men talk. 

“Why’—she found it necessary to 
shrill her voice a little against the wind 
—‘do you shave the look of a man tor- 
mented ?” 

He looked at the sea as it ripped back 
from the nose of the boat. 

“T suppose the world torments every- 
body,” he answered. ‘hat is why I 
am getting away from it—hunting a 
village that I have never seen and yet 
that I know better than my own home. 
There is a little cottage there ay 

“Oh, naughty, naughty! And who is 
she?” she laughed. 

His mind jolted itself loose from the 
village and the cottage and attached 
itself to her. With horror he saw that 
she was cheap and ugly as she stood 
there laughing with her painted mouth 
and stupid eyes. Her hair was bobbed 
and blown straight by the wet wind. A 





woman’s hair should be pale and long, 
like strands of silk dyed by the sea— 
dyed by the sea 

Where had he got that idea of hair 
dyed by the sea? It was almost as 
though he could remember. Perhaps, 
if it wasn’t for that woman cackling 
there and disturbing his mind—— 

He turned and walked away, meditat- 
ing. 

Strangely enough, the old form of 
misery that he had known with Jenifer, 
and that had recurred with Dolores, sub- 
sided as the illusion of flames about his 
feet persisted. Realizing this, he wel- 
comed the flames. Better a thousand 
times physical torture than mental. And 
when he got to the village, and could sit 
with his feet in the sea, even the annoy- 
ing flames would subside. 





He became almost gay in contempla- 
tion. The woman with bobbed hair and 
a bait out for confidences avoided him 
now. But other people seemed to like 
him, and to seek his company. The boat 
had left the daffodil-scented air of the 
Scilly Islands, and was nosing off 
toward Ireland. There were weeks of 
the trip still ahead. He decided to make 
the most of them. 

He ate and played bridge, smiling a 
little to think that flames were playing 
around the feet of his partners without 
their knowing it. Nice-voiced matrons 
had their deck chairs brought and drank 
innumerable cups of bouillion beside 
him. Men introduced shim to certain 
secret vintages in the wine room. Two 
or three questing females set out to dis- 
cover what lay back of his unknown 
name and his confident air, One with a 


baby face and a baby intonation had 


heard of oil fields in Russia, and Amer- 
ican capital covering its trail as it stalked 
its prospects via Scandinavia, She de- 
cided he represented American capital, 
and outlined a rather opulent romance 
for herself. 

‘But, Mr. Anderson,” she pouted 
prettily one night, “why should a man 
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like you go traveling about on a teeny 
boat like this, that will never get any 
place ?” 

“IT don’t know,” he answered. It was 
a moonlight night, and they had left the 
canvas dancing floor to lean upon the 
rail, “Yes, I do, too. I had a dream 
of a little village. I suppose it was a 
dream, The village has a church by 
which I shall know it. The church is 
just off center of the village. Somehow 
it represents rest and fulfillment of some 
unknown sort. I think I have been 
going toward that village all my life, 
without knowing it. Now I am going 
toward it knowingly. I am in pursuit 
of that dream—realization of it.” 

“Now you’re being Freudian or some- 
thing, and I shall cry because I can’t 
understand.” 

“It’s a rather mixed dream,” he went 
on, looking at the moon reflected in the 
sea. “It has something to do with a 
woman’s hair. You are a woman; per- 
haps you can tell me something that 
puzzles me. It’s about women’s hair.” 

The brown curls beside him snuggled 
very close. 

“Pale hair—hair washed to pale gold 
by the sea. Is there such a thing? Be- 
cause if there is not, the village will be 
of no avail to me. Nothing will be of 
any avail.” 

Curly Locks was gone. He didn’t 
even know that she was gone. The 
moon on the sea was a pale, silvery gold. 
It flowed down the ripples of the water 
like a woman’s hair. 

Ireland broke through the mists and 
smiled its emerald smile as the ship 
skirted her coasts. Then she 
wrapped herself in gray vapors again 
and was lost. Iceland shot up barren 
and eerie, like a picture out of a book 
of fairy tales of the North. Then Ice- 
land, too, was gone. 

At Bergen in Norway, where the boat 
halted for a rest, he went ashore with 
a party, played host for lunch at a res- 
taurant, bought carved wood and em- 


along 


broideries at shops, and hired carriages 
for a drive into the country beyond the 
town. He was a little tired of his com- 
panions by the time the carriages re- 
turned to the city, and, as the boat did 
not sail before midnight, he bade good 
evening to his friends and sought the 
hotel for a quiet dinner, 

As he left the dining room a rack of 
papers caught his eye. Selecting New 
York’s contribution to the international 
collection, he found a seat in the lounge. 

The first thing that caught his eye on 
the printed page was a picture of him- 
self. It was set in an oval below a 
large, half-tone reproduction of a photo- 
graph of Dolores Macain, Around the 
two pictures ran a story in large, damn- 
ing type. There was an interview with 
Miss Macain, and a word from Onné, 
the jeweler. The gist of the whole 
thing was that while James Hendricks 
had been making arrangements to secure 
his divorce from Mrs. Hendricks in 
Paris, preparatory to marrying Miss 
Macain, he had suddenly disappeared. 
Foul play was suspected. Miss Macain, 
it was generally expected, would be the 
next great soprano that Lefebre 
launched upon the operatic world. 

As he read James Hendricks felt the 
flames, that had been playing along the 
floor, leap up around his legs. They 
scorched through his clothing and his 
flesh. They set their fangs into his 
naked bones. The village—the village 
—if he could get to the village, and sit 
with his scorched feet in the cool, wet 
sand! The thought of the boat he had 
left terrified him, His imagination saw 
it papered with the story from New 
York. And yet to find the village he 
would first have to find a boat. 

At a far reach of the docks at Bergen 
he came upon a light burning in the 


office of a warehouse. A young man 
sitting under the light in the office 


looked up inquiringly at the intruder, 
A question in English receiving no re- 
sponse, Hendricks had swift and crafty 
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recourse to his native tongue, long alien 
through neglect. The young man an- 
swered now. Yes, boats left the harbor 
for the fiords and bays at the north, 
but those that his company sent out 
were small boats, fishing boats, motor 
driven when sails would not carry them. 
Scarcely conveyances for well-dressed 
passengers, They stopped tediously at 
ports along the way, both to fish and to 
trade. One might possibly engage pas- 
sage, but the young man reiterated his 
discouragenient as to their equipment 
for comfort. The boats ran very close 
to the water and smelled immeasurably 
of fish. 

Hendricks took out the wallet from 
which the ticket clerk in Paris had ex- 
tracted his toll, and struck a bargain. 
Like himself the wallet was growing 
thinner, But just as the condition of 
his body bothered him not at all, so was 
he unconscious of the condition of his 
purse, 

He found relief on the boat. He 
found almost serenity. Walkin 
foot across the water-washed decks, he 


C 


M bare- 
found that the fires around him cooled 
and left his attention free for the coast. 
Village after village swam high and 
white into view and disappeared, but not 
the village that he sought. 

One day he described to the captain 
of the fishing boat the picture that his 
ind entertained. He was very ex- 
plicit about the church, and the cottage 


on the cusp of the harbor. The captain 


scratched his head, spat into the water 
running high alongside, gave orders 
about the sail, and surveyed a fresh 
haul of fish which was being brought in 
and dumped in the hold. Either he did 
not know the village, or he preferred 
to remain silent about it, 

And then one day Hendricks saw it. 
It came into sight through the narrow 
opening of a bay they were passing. It 
was calm in the bay and wanly sunlit. 
The church, just off the center of the 
little town, pointed an austere belfry 


into the sky. Far to the left of the 
church, beyond the houses of the other 
townsmen, stood a cottage. The tide 
ran close to its door. 

A kind of frenzy of home-coming 
took Jim Hendricks when he saw it. 
But the boat was making past the har- 
bor, and he dared not speak to the cap- 
tain. His old assurance, that whatever 
he wanted was the thing toward which 
nature and man must bend their forces, 
was gone. He was afraid. 

They came to anchor that evening, 
farther north. Hendricks did not ask 
for a small boat, but when hours had 
passed and nothing in the harbor re- 
mained awake, except lanterns swinging 
at a dozen masts, a man slipped over 
the gunwale of a low-lying, laden boat, 
and swam to shore. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The pastor of the church had the cot- 
tage at the left horn of the bay in 
charge. 

“It is unoccupied,” he answered the 
gaunt, unshaven ian who knocked at 
his door and held a water-soaked wallet 
toward him. 
| 
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it, then, I’ll take it,” Hen- 
dricks said, almost crushing the wallet 
into the clergyman’s ‘hand. 

“But’—the pastor pushed it back—“I 
do not know my rights. Every Easter 
for years money has come from America 
for repairs and taxes. I do _ not 
know——” 

“T sent the money,” Hendricks lied 
quickly and eagerly. 

The pastor regarded him. 

“T had thought it came from those 
who left it long ago, and whose home it 
had been before they went to the New 
World. <A strange race they were— 
blond even among the people of the 
North. There is a legend here about 
them, that they sprang from the sea, 
and knew sea magic.” 

“T am one of them. I am blond. 
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Look at my beard. It comes in red, for 
all that my hair and eyes “4 

“Aye,” said the pastor skeptically. 

“It is my home. That cottage is my 
home,” Jim Hendricks asserted. 

Tihe pastor studied first the man and 
then the unswerving finger of the 
church, Doubt was in no way stilled, 
but some need in the applicant before 
him compelled him to an act which his 
conscience forbade. 

“Aye,” he repeated, “it is your 
home.” He took notes from the damp 
wallet and returned the few that were 
left. 

The mystical sense of home-coming, 
half excitement, half peace so acute as 
to be also excitement, increased in 
Hendricks as he entered the cottage. 
Warmth seemed to reflect from the old, 
polished wood of the walls, from the 
worn boards of the heavy tables 
chairs, from the deep shadows of the 
fireplace. The flames that played along 


and 


the bare boards of the floor as he walked 
its length and back were no higher than 
the lights of fireflies. The 
whole place emanated an atmosphere of 
fulfillment toward him and around him 
and into him. And yet Jim Hendricks 
held his breath. More would presently 
be added to the completeness in which 
he lived. Some one would come—some 
one with long, pale hair. The pastor 
had spoken of a strange race—a 
that knew the magic of the sea. 

haps a sea witch. 

His beard grew long as he waited, 
and every inflection of the speech of 
his birth returned. The notes in the 
wallet were exhausted. But fish swam 
in close with the tide, berries grew along 
the border of the fiord, oil for the lamp 
was not needed when the end of every 
day was only twilight with the red glow 
of the midnight sun making it into a 
glory up toward the horizon where 
Hammerfest was, 

Now and then a revival of his old 
identity would come, and he would think 


creeping 


race 
Per- 


of Jenifer. Remembering Junior and 
Margaret, he would be conscious of a 
dull, hopeless ache in his heart. Think- 
ing of Dolores, the flames that followed 
him would mount high again, and he 
would go out of his cottage and sit with 
his feet in the wet sand, waiting for 
the tide. When it came slipping in his 
pain would swing with its slow rhythm 
and find surcease again. 


He was sitting so one night, watching 


a fog which, jammed against the nar- 
row neck of the bay, was forcing its 
way in from the sea. A boat, loosed 
from some small pier near by, had 
drifted close to him, and he had waded 
out, and brought it in, and beached it 
safely on the sand. Half sitting, half 
bracing himself against it, he was look- 
ing at the fog and the strange irides- 
cence that filtered from it through the 
mist. As he watched, the vapor forced 
itself through the entrance from the sea 
and veiled the village. He 
a strange, 


was alone in 
world. 

He heard a sound like the iifting of 
a latch in the house behind him. The 
feeling that the end of his waiting had 
come, that the long, ghostly fabric of a 
dream he had been dreaming was about 
to be rent, clutched his heart and held 
it still. When a voice spoke behind him 
it was as though he had been listening 
his life through to hear it speak his 
name. 

“Jim,” it said, “is it you?” 

Suddenly he knew who it was that 
spoke, knew who it was for whom he 
had waited so long that the waiting had 
become a kind of numbness of suspense. 
Like a glass wiped instantly clean of 
murk, the obscuration of his mind 
cleared. Thoughts clicked back sharply 
into gear and began to function actively. 

“Alma!” he cried, and under the flam- 
ing brush of his beard ‘his mouth twisted 
back the sobs that came against it from 
his throat. 

She came to him. Almost as tall as 
he, stronger now than he, her strength 


vague, formless 











seemed to run from her into his veins 
as her body gave itself into his embrace. 

“Alma!” He cleared his throat of 
emotion and spoke clearly as the last 
wisps of his mind’s nebulosity scudded 
away. “It is you of whom I have been 
thinking—for whom I have been wait- 
ing. Your hair has been before me al- 
ways, like something floating in the sea 
that would come to me. You have been 
walking through the cloud of my 
thoughts, coming toward me, just as 
you came now out of the cloud of the 
fog.” 

“Yes.” She put her face against his. 
It was cool and moist and fresh. “Yes, 
I know. I have always known. It was 
because I knew your soul had been wait- 
ing for me all our lives, that I planned 
you should come here and find it.” 

“Come here! You couldn’t know 
that I would come here.” 

“IT did know.” 

“The pastor told me you were a sea 
witch. At least, I suppose he was talk- 
ing of you. He said some one had sent 
money every Easter. It was you?” 

“Of course, Jim, of course. I had to 
keep a place for you to come when you 
were through with everything else and 
finally turned to me.” 

“You couldn’t know I would come 
here. How could you? I’d never heard 
of the place.” Relieved at last of 
ghostly fancies, his mind reached for 
the obvious. 

She laughed and sat beside him on 
the upturned boat and put her hand in 
his, 

“Sea magic!” she exclaimed. “Long 
ago I knew that one day you would 
tire of the wealth and position and use- 
lessness you were creating for your- 
self. And I planned for that time. I 
was born in this village. I knew that 
we could come to it and be lost to the 
world. Oh, you didn’t hear me when I 
told you of the bay and the cottage. 
Your mind was on other things. But 
for all that I repeated my description a 
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thousand times, painting a picture on 
your consciousness that would one day 
stand out clear and strong before you. 
And so when I heard—when the papers 
came with your picture and the word 
that you were lost—when She 
stopped. She had come upon some- 
thing she could not say. As though he 
sensed that thing and feared it as much 
as she, he stooped for a pebble, and 
after studying it for a moment flung 
it vigorously from him into the mist. 
There came a silvery splash as it 
reached the sea. 

“Well?” he said. “Go on.” 

“When things arranged themselves so 
that I could—I came.’ She had 
rounded the danger point safely, and 
now she laughed again, this time with 
relief. “I came by way of Paris,” she 
went on. 


“ 





Paris ?” 
“T had to have clothes, didn’t 1?” 
He looked at her small, close hat with 

sea gulls’ wings coming down over her 

hair; her rough gray coat; her sturdy 
gray shoes and gloves. 

“T didn’t know they turned out ladies 
of the mist so well in Paris,” he com- 
mented. “I thought they specialized in 
chiffons.” 

“But I’ve got chiffons, too! Four 
trunks full of them. The most lovely 
things. I wondered how I would get 
them here. The boat wasn’t to land 
until it reached Hammerfest. I con- 
sidered swimming ashore myself and 
leaving them. And then a fortuitous 
thing happened. The fog came up and 
the captain anchored out in the stream 
to wait until it lifted. And a boy and 
a girl came out to sell wooden toys and 
silver buttons for souvenirs. I got them 
to put me and my things ashore. Then 
they started back to the ship——” 

“In the fog? Do you mean that a 
couple of youngsters, a boy and a girl, 
went back through the fog?” 

“Yes, Jim. Why?” 

“Get up.” 
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She stood away from the upturned 
boat, but laid restraining hands on him. 

“What are you doing, Jim? What 
are you going to do?” 

He thrust her aside. For all the 
emaciation of his frame he seemed ani- 
mated by the strength of three men. 
She fell back as he righted the boat and 
sent it skimming down the sand to the 
water. 

“But, Jim!” she protested following 
after him. “But, Jim 

“Here—coil that painter and sling it 
in. Now go back to the house and 
wait until I come.” 

“But, Jim, what—— 

“I’m going after those kids. If you 
think I’m going to let a couple of chil- 
dren go bumping around in the fog, 
running onto rocks as 

He stood in the 








prow and shoved 

with an oar. The boat cut a deep chan- 

nel in wave after wave and finally 
floated free. 

“lim!” she called, following after. 


“Jim!” 

She stood ankle deep in the tide, cry- 
ing out, reaching toward him with her 
hands. Mist swallowed the boat and it 
was lost. Only the sound of swiftly 
plied oars came back. Turning, with 
her wet skirt like a halting chain around 
her ankles, she ran toward the village. 

By some instinct of navigation, born 
to him from centuries of sea-faring 
folk, Hendricks cut straight across the 
bay and found the opening to the sea. 
He knew that he was beyond the bay by 
the slow, oily swell of the water be- 
neath him. Other indication there was 
none. Gray walls of fog rose ahead 
and behind and on either side. 

He plied his oars in long, 
sweeps, calling as he rowed, in the 
tongue and dialect of the fiord. No 
answer came. Once he thought he 
heard the sound of oars close by. His 
voice reached out, but received no reply. 
Recalling stories of his childhood, he 
remembered that northern boatsmen 


strong 
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feared demons abroad in the fog. He 
must hunt quietly, dipping his oars 
cleverly, giving them scant time to drip. 

Night was going—such night as the 
north afforded. The iridescence of 
midnight was paling to the whiteness of 
morning. But the fog had not lifted, 
and somewhere out in it a boy and girl 
were in danger. A boy and a girl! 

Hunger hammered at his sides and 
cried its pain through his body. Still 
he kept on. He was circling now, pull- 
ing deliberately with greater strength 
upon one oar than upon the other. 
Somewhere as he circled his course 
toward a center he would come upon 
the boy and the girl. 

And then suddenly the boat he pro- 
pelled rose on its end and swung its 
prow in a full half circle through the 
vapory air. The seat on which he sat 
slanted high, and fell away beneath him. 
Water came up, wrenching the oars to 
which he clung from his hands. A 
bulk, grayer and more solid than the 
fog, loomed over him. He had struck 
against that bulk. Voices called out of 
the obscurity; there was the sound of 
running The ship! He had 
struck sharp against the ship on which 
Alma had come, and foundered. If 
he could get to that ship and ask a 
question, he would know whether or 
not that boy and that girl—— 

Heavy in his clothes, swimming with 
labored strokes, his hand found some- 
thing to cling to, something that swung 
gently under his weight. It was a boat, 
a small boat tied to the companionway 
of the ship. The boy and girl had 
found their way back, then, and been 
taken aboard until the fog should clear. 

He turned about and swam silently 
and swiftly away. 

He had made perhaps half-a-hundred 
strokes when a voice, smothered by the 
fog, spoke to him, 

“Jim,” it said softly. 

He made toward it, grasped a low 
gunwale, and was helped over the side. 


feet. 



































“Alma!” He kissed the strong hands 
that dragged him in, and crouched over 
them, panting for breath. “You fol- 
lowed me. You have been with me all 
the time. It was you I heard, watching 
me, taking care of me.” 

“Ves, Jim,” she answered, “I am tak- 
ing care of you. And so, you will stand 
up now and call.” 

“Call? Call for what?” He choked 
a little on brine still in his throat. 

“Call for the ship to take you on 
board—to take you back.” 

“Back?” 

“Home, Jim; home where you be- 
long.” 

“But I belong here with you, Alma. 
Can't you see that more than ever now 
I belong with you? Before this hap- 
pened some one might have suspected 
my identity, might have made it bad 
But that danger is all past. 
the evidence of smashed 


for you. 


There is the 


boat that I am drowned. We have the 
way cleared for us; we can row out 
into the fog and pick up a tramp 
steamer somewhere and find a place to 
start life anew. The minute I found 
that those youngsters were safe ] 
thought of it, and struck out to find 
you. I almost laughed, winded as I 


was, because God had been so good to 
us.” 

“Yes, God has been good. 
given you the chance to begin your life 
again, and to begin it right.” 

He was shivering now, and the face 
he raised to her was wild with fear. 

“Life! But I don’t want life with- 
out you. Life used me and laughed at 
me and me aside. I don’t want 
life. I want you.” 

“No, you don’t want me, Jim. 
want yourself.” 

“T loathe and abhor myself. 


cast 
You 


I’ve had 
myself so long that the very thought of 
me turns me faint and sick. If I’d had 
you always, Alma, to complete my- 
self———”” 


“That’s just it, dear; that’s just it.” 
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The strong gray gloves that he had 
approved were off now, and her fingers 
were in his wet hair. “I couldn’t com- 
plete you. No one can complete an- 
other. The completeness is in the in- 
dividual himself. I could fool you until 
you would never know you were incom- 
plete. Jenifer did it against her will, be- 
cause you demanded it from her. Do- 
lores did it for a while to serve her 
selfish ends. I would do it because my 
life is sunk in yours, because there is no 
wish of my heart but to give you con- 
tentment as deep and utter as the 
opium eater’s dream.” 

“My beloved; my beloved!” he whis- 
pered. 

“But one does not tamper with the 
simple, splendid things of God—not 
when one at last sees them, Jim. Much 
as I loved you, I did not see until you 


left me and shoved off into the 
eaten” 

“They were children, Alma! Out 
there alone in a world of veils. <A 
couple of kids, like my own kids, weav- 


ing around in a mist like a 

wall. You can’t hold it against a man 
that he goes out after a pair of little, 
helpless kids!” 

“T loved you before, Jim. 
shiped you then.” 

“Worship! What do I want of wor- 
ship? | the other half of 
my soul, without which I have walked 
crippled all my life.” 

‘And now you must walk strong, and 
by yourself.” 

‘Teach me to do it, then. Take me 
you took Margaret and 


shifting 


I wor- 


want you, 


by the hand as 
Junior.” 
“You're not a 


baby, Jim. You're a 


man. Do you know why you have 
walked crippled all your life? Because 
you have shunted the burdens God 


meant you to carry, the burdens that 
make men strong. You have done none 
of the labors of parenthood, and now 
that the unbalanced longings of a father 
torture your soul, you cry out. You've 
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got to go back, Jim—back and take up 
the whole load.” 

“You’re sending me away!” His 
great, gaunt body sank together in the 
bottom of the boat and he covered his 
face with his hands. “If I was the man 
I used to be, I’d fight you for my place 
with you, and win. But I’m weak and 
spent. And because I’m weak and 
spent you are working your will on me. 
You’re sending me back to the desert 
from which I came—the desert around 
which are ranged the dry bones of that 
which should have been a family.” 

“The bones are not dry. Under the 
surface of them there is life and love 
and loyalty. Do you remember—back 
there on the beach—when I stopped in 


life and love and loyalty to yours, and 
answer it.” 
“You mean 
came to India 
hers 
“The children left 


that 
with 


when the papers 
my picture and 


With- 


me, Jim. 


out a thought of me who had raised 
them and tended them, they went to 
their mother on straight, swift wings. 
Loyalty and love sprang full born from 
It’s there; there for you 


their hearts. 
to win.” 
“Alma, but 
Oh, my 
years to live 
“Stand up, Jim. 
to the ship.” 
“Alma, the years and years 


me? 
many 


what of 
beloved, there 


” 


you and 
are so 


Stand up and call 


the story I was telling you? Do you “Stand up, Jim, and call.” 

know why I stopped? Do you know? He steadied himself in the 
Because I was afraid to go on lest, if swinging boat, and made a trumpet of 
I did, you should hear the call of their his hands. 


rose, 





TIME OF FLOWERS 
H, to be lovely in the time of flowers 

When all the earth is bridal to the sun, 
And to go golden, heedless of the hours, 
Free to be captured, jubilant to be won! 
Surely ’tis sweet upon a summer’s day 
To be with all things blooming in accord. 
Oh, to go lovely in the month of May! 
To be adorable! To be adored! 


Love is not lovelier than when the heart 

Stirs with the bluet’s first awakening 

To the tenderest tiptoeing in of spring. 

And love from beauty may not keep apart 

When once the iris whispers to the rose, 

And the earliest rhododendron goes! 
Gustav Davipson. 

















FE came to the surface with a 
sense of shock, through the 
gray, mysterious water that 

mirrored on its surface such peculiar 
things. 

\ moment before he had been stand- 
ing in some unlocalized square, plaza, 
market place, his arms whirling, his will 
beating against the inert, impervious 
faces of the crowd—faces as impersonal 
as daisies, or—this was better—as phan- 
tom oysters; as though he, not they, had 
been the unreality. His own desperate 
voice, cracking on its highest note, still 
rang in his ears: “Would you let them 
carry her off lige that? Would you 
leave her in the hands of monkeys? 
And monkeys have four hands!” 

Page Grantham covered his face with 
damp palms, his fingers rubbing his eye- 
brows the wrong way. The horror had 
been incredibly real. His fury with that 
futile crowd swiveled back upon him- 
self; he was disgusted with the ebullition 
of his mind, 

The morning light lay, a coating of 
thick cream, over the skim-milk, bluish 
white of the wall. By some trick of 
grille and window box, five splotches of 
radiance pressed the door opposite his 
bed, like immense, luminous finger 
prints. His mind settled down. With 
the irritable acceptance which a man 
accords his own unsatisfactory moods, 
he succumbed once more to the early 
morning depression that was becoming 
a bad habit. 
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Following the instinct to delay it, his 
toes shuffled for their lost footing in 
that sinister market place. Uneasiness 
everywhere. \Why on earth should he 
be so torn up in the effort to organize 
a rescue party after some woman who 
had been carried into the jungle by mon- 
keys? Under the circumstances, any 
man might bestir himself, but why such 
panic and perturbation? 

He wasn’t even absolutely sure of the 
woman. He hadn’t seen her. And 
there lay the greatest possible discrep- 
ancy betwen the idea of abduction and 
Linnet Canler. No lady of his ac- 
quaintance was more clearly designed 
not to fall into the hands—the hideous 
superfluity of hands made the thrill— 
of Quadrumana, nor of any of those 
forces of unlawfulness or wildness that 
might be symbolized by them. She 
was quite the most gentle, quite the 
most civilized woman. Sometimes, in 
these devilish moments when the adding 
machine of the substance of life clicked 
before him and totted up the result to 
such penury, she bulked—if one could 
use so crass a word to embody her slen- 
der elegance—as the defense of civili- 
zation. There was a lot to be said for 
a system that could turn out girls of 
her type. ‘ 

Suddenly, like a monkey face, a ques- 
tion grimaced at him. Was that the rea- 
son that he had never considered the 
thought of marrying Linnet Canler? 
Had he been regarding her during the 
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years of their acquaintance as rather 
too ethereal for ordinary diet? Mon- 
key fingers shuffled his motives like a 
pack of thumbed cards. Had he been 
afraid to test her fine-grained face by 
broad daylight, to subject her twilight 
exquisiteness to intimacy? Was she his 
escape from life rather than a reason 
for enriching it? Was she the dream 
that he was determined to go on dream- 
ing, the illusion that he wouldn't scrap 
for any amount of luscious but indeli- 
cate reality? 

How could he know? That was the 
trouble with these morning reflections; 
there was no criterion for them, no way 
of ascertaining whether they represented 
a spat of sick nerves, or whether they 
were his only attacks of real sanity, 
during which he possessed the abnormal 
power of seeing things as they were. 

It had occurred to him, of course, 
that his peculiar distress might be the 
result of the natural evaporation of 
savor. Did all people who were ap- 
proaching middle age feel like this, and 
was there a conspiracy among them to 
conceal the curse from all but initiates 
of the fifth decade? He almost 
ten years away from that; it was too 
soon for him to begin. Besides, lots 
of middle-aged people attacked life zeal- 
ously. That wouldn't account for this 
premonition of danger, this unease. His 
religious, if wild, Virginian ancestors 


Was 


would probably have translated it as too 
much winebibbing, complicated by re- 
morse, the conviction of sin. 

That was another difficulty. He was 


not in the habit of looking 
was prudent upon the wine 
red; neither did he 
ing sins, sins really worth becoming con- 
victed of. Compromises, not crimes, 
were the worst that he had to reproach 
himself with. He had pursued the mid- 
dle path, doing justice 
as far as was compatible with a suc- 
cessful legal career. His reputation 
stood high. As for walking humbly 


longer than 
when it was 


own any outstand- 


and loving mercy 
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with his God, his sense of humor had 
attended to that. He wasn’t one of 
those men who fancied themselves to 
such an extent that they insisted upon 
a ridiculous importance in the universe. 

He had arranged the circumstances of 
his life in the most rational, the most 
satisfying way. Then what was the 
matter with them? Why did he wake 
from sleep with this consciousnss of a 
mind divided against itself, of a pro- 
found mistake at the very heart of 
things? The suspicion had become a 
daily vulture that hopped across the 
threshold, first thing. All men, natur- 
ally, had their sick moments of doubt. 
Life was a compromise. One couldn't 
have everything, because the choice of 
one good cut out the possibility of 
others. 

He had made his choice with his eves 
open, and as he stoutly argued to that 
other, mistier Page, he had no regrets. 
He had the the prudent 
thing—hang it all, the thing that he 
most wanted to do. 
side issue. 

The 


gorged. By 


done wise, 


This other was a 


vulture mood passing, 
y the time he had had his 
second cup of coffee his outlook would 
be normal again. He would 
a decently appearing chap, into a busi- 
ness world where hallucinations weren’t 
done, where they had 
And he must 


Was 


go out, 


no place. 
remember to order that 
corsage bouquet for Marcia. He was 
to go with her that night to the theater, 
and afterward to supper at the Ritz 
one of that her immense 
circle of friends had been showering 


thing 


those 


on her ever since she had announced 
her engagement to him. No wonder. 
Marcia was the most charming—he as- 
sured himself of it fiercely—the most 


entertaini1 nd 


ig and stimulating woman in 
the world. Thank Heaven, the engage- 
She had 
cordially agreed with him that persons 
of their maturity had better waste no 
time. She was a young thirty, one of 


ment was to be a short one. 




















those women to whom years bring only 
a mellowing of beauty and an added 
dexterity in handling the social web, 
but she always spoke as though they 
were of the same age, a fiction which 


quite naturally flattered him 
mously. 

He was making what their world 
called an excellent match, with an at- 
tractive widow, richly left. He knew 
it to be excellent in every way. When 
a man reached his age the anchoring 
impulse asserted itself, the need of sta- 
bility. He couldn’t exactly see Marcia 
and himself seated in Darby-and-Joan 
attitudes before the family hearthstone 
evening after evening, but he could see 
them making a home, bringing up their 
children, keeping their relation with life 
vital and significant through the new 
generation. 

As for these uneasy dreams—dreams 
of another woman torn from him by sav- 
age, predatory hands—that was non- 
sense; that meant nothing. He had been 
seeing a good deal of Linnet Canler 
lately. She was Marcia Bonner’s social 
secretary—‘‘a sort of cousin,” as Marcia 
had told him. Seeing her in Marcia’s 
company, in the same milieu, he had— 
such being the vagaries of the human 
mind—got his reactions a little confused. 
The psychic wires had been crossed in 
some crazy way. That would account 
for it all. 

No doubt Miss Canler regarded him 
as a pleasant, mature person who was 
going to marry her cousin, and who 
might thereby effect in some way her 
own position. He had caught her once 
or twice looking at him with—was it 
a shade of apprehension, of trouble, in 
her dark, intelligent eyes? Perhaps, 
poor child, she was afraid that, if he 
didn’t like her in the house, she would 
lose her job. He wondered whether he 
might send her a few flowers along with 
Marcia’s, just as a matter of friendly 
recognition. No, better not. She was 
not included in the party; she seldom 


enor- 
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was included in the gayer affairs, now 
he came to think of it. 

Something deep in him—perhaps that 
other, recalcitrant Page—echoed iron- 
ically, “Better not.” 





Marcia’s house, in the most desirable 
part of the Seventies, impressed Page 
when he entered it that afternoon, as a 
solemn indorsement of his wisdom. 
Outside, it wore an air not so much 
old-fashioned as established, secure in 
its position; inside, it was responsive— 
that was the proper word. Long lines 
and a sort of rich simplicity gave it 
an effect of greater space than was war- 
ranted by the original structure. The 
color came from the rugs or from the 
few excellent pictures, or, as to-day, 
from masses of flowers. It seemed to 
assure one that nothing undignified nor 
unworthy could possibly take place in 
an interior like this one. As he went 
into the drawing-room the warm breath 
of flowers met and enfolded him in a 
soft, all-embracing welcome. Marcia’s 
gesture as she came toward him seemed 
a part of it. 

She was dressed to go out, in a long 
fur coat and a small, very quiet, yet 
very noticeable hat. That was her note 
—an effect of opulence that was at the 
same time restrained. Between the high 
edges of her collar her face was vivid, 
yet not deeply colored, like a clear pink- 
and-white fruit, delightful to the sight 
and touch. 

“Oh, how cold you are,” she said. 
She spoke in a hurry, running her 
phrases together. “I can’t stop, Page— 
must run out for a few minutes. You 
know what Adrienne is—not to be trifled 
with; she’s giving me an extra fitting 
as a great favor, so that I can wear the 
thing next week at the Lumley’s. Wait 
for me until I get back, won’t you?” 
She pushed him toward the hearth where 
a fire was burning, spattering fiery re- 
flections over the clump of white azaleas 
on the console near it. “Lots of new 
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books—cigarettes—ring for anything 
you want unless you'll wait for tea when 
I get back. No, sit down. I want to 
think of you in this chair, safely 
caught; otherwise I’ll see you the whole 
time, standing here on one foot, sim- 
ply champing to be gone. Sit down, 
there’s a lamb.” 

When she had him safely caged, as 
she said, in one of the big armchairs she 
seemed for a moment to forget her 
haste. She went to the door, hesitated, 
then came again to lean over the back of 
his chair. He felt her hands slip along 
his cheeks, and he reached for the soft, 
firm fingers and held them in his own. 





“Page ” Her voice came to him, 
then stopped. 
“Yes,” he encouraged, slightly sur- 


prised by her tone. It was not like 
her usual, assured note; it was almost 
timid. 

“Page, would you have wanted to 
marry me if I had been—different? Oh, 
don’t laugh. I know that’s a rotten thing 
to say; so obvious and ordinary and 
sentimental. We haven't been any 
sentimental, have we? 
have ?” 

He looked into the chuckling fire, 
highly amused. 

“If you had been old and ugly and 
cantankerous? No, probably not.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean just the 
opposite. Would you have still wanted 
me if I had been young and negligible 
and—poor ?” 

In his astonishment, he twisted around 
until he could look up into her face. 

“My dear Marcia, what are you rav- 
ing about?” he demanded. Then he be- 
gan to do what she had begged him not 
to do; he laughed. “It isn’t possible 
that you are accusing me of being a 
fortune hunter, are you? I’m not alto- 
gether a pauper myself.” 

“No, no,” she protested. “But you 
know, Page, men—men of your type 
simply adore the Cinderella idea. I read 
the other day that it was the most popu- 


too 


But—would you 


] 
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lar plot in the world, and I understand 
exactly why. A man like you wants to 
give a woman everything. And a 
woman 

“Do you feel that I’m giving you 
nothing?” he asked, entirely serious 
now. “I’m giving you myself, Marcia. 
The rest seems to me rather subordi- 
nate.” 

She took her hands away with a sharp 
twist. 

“T don’t mean that. You're taking it 
all wrong. What I meant was, would 
you feel the same way about me if I 
were—different? I told you it was a 
silly thing to ask, but I hardly expected 
you to be silly.” 

As he remained looking into her face, 
her stormy eyes that made him wonder 
how much of Marcia he was intimately 
acquainted with and how much was 
still hidden under the surface, he found 
himself taking refuge in the usual mas- 
culine expedients, 

“My dear,” he said soothingly, “I 
can't imagine you otherwise than your 
delightful self. Why should I?” He 
touched her cheek lightly with his lips. 
“Don’t be long.” 

When she had gone he wandered 
about the room instead of resuming that 
stable attitude which Marcia’s imagina- 
tion preferred. One ofter the other, he 
picked up the new books without becom- 
ing interested in any of them. That was 
curious of Marcia, that Cinderella ref- 
erence. He understood, too, the appeal 
of the story to the romantic mind, but he 
had not considered his own particularly 
romantic, and he had reason to think 
that Marcia’s was not to be listed in that 
class, either. Possibly it was easier for 
the average woman to convince herself 
that her lover took her for herself alone, 
as the sentimental jargon has it, when 
she had nothing else for which he could 
take her. But Marcia ought to have 





too much intelligence to think along 
those worn and childish lines. 
His rambling had brought him to the 















doorway at the back of the room which 
opened into Marcia’s own special habitat 
—a narrow slip which the upholsterer 
had called her boudoir, and which she 
spoke of as her “lair.” It was in some 
disorder, chairs out of place, books and 
papers piled on the table, and something 
in evidence which he had never sus- 
pected. One of the panels of the wall 
was open, and inside a very serviceable- 
looking steel safe, also open, gaped at 
him. How horribly careless of Marcia, 
and how unlike her, unless somebody 
else had been left in charge. The next 
moment he saw that this was the case. 
3y slightly changing his position he 
could look into a third room, the library, 
beyond the lair. 

A girl sat there, at a small table 
which had been drawn up before the fire- 
place. Little waves of warm color ran 
over her white dress and touched her 
small, pale face. Her hair was black, 
and curved down over her ears like 
blackbirds’ wings, and her lashes made 
a long, sweeping shade on her cheeks. 
As he watched her Page felt a sharp 
quickening of happiness, as though a 
keen fire had passed over him. There 
was about her that quite separate and 
individual charm which places an ob- 
ject as a thing of beauty, whether the 
crowd would recognize it as beauty or 
not. There was, besides, that promise 
of further development which goes with 
youth. If Marcia was the fruit, this 
girl was the blossom. It came to Page 
that some man was going to have a 
glorious time, watching the gradual, un- 
imaginably sweet unfolding of her love- 
liness, 

It was curious that, though he had 
always known that Linnet Canler was a 
pretty child, he had never supposed that 
she could be all this. Perhaps beauty 
has a certain moment of culmination, 
and he had surprised her in one of these 
moments. What was she doing, to make 
her look like that? 

On the table lay a large account book, 
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open, with a pencil to hold it so. The 
girl sat forward with her arms across 
it, gazing at something which she held 
in both hands, It was a silver frame 
and as he recognized it Page’s heart 
stood still for just one beat. It was the 
frame in which Marcia kept his pic- 
ture. 

Her head bent until the soft puff 
over her forehead touched the top of the 
frame. For a second he thought that 
she was going to press her lips to the 
glass, but she did what seemed to him 
far more exquisite. With swift, cour- 
ageous fingers, she slipped the picture 
out of the fastenings, laid it on the table, 
and bent over it until her eyelids were 
closed against it. 

She loved him! His own eyelids 
smarted with the poignancy of it. When 
the final accounts of Page Grantham 
are made up before the recording angel, 
or Osiris, lord of the underworld, or 
whomever these matters concern, it will 
be accounted to him for righteousness 
that he did not go to the girl and take 
her in his arms, because that was the 
most difficult renunciation of his life. 

The first impulse which might have 
carried him there was inhibited by his 
amazement, an amazement which liter- 
ally held him to the spot. The next in- 
stant his self-control had time to assert 
itself, and the long habit of being an 
honest man who stood by his given 
word took charge. He musn’t go to her. 
Marcia loved him, too, in her way. 
Marcia trusted him. They were going 
to be married soon. It was too late 
to break the engagement. He told him- 
self this in short, relentless sentences, 
hammering them into his understanding 
like nails. He couldn’t let Marcia down 
like that. There was nothing to be done 
but to stick to his word. 

How sweet she was—Linnet! 

He turned his back on her and went 
noiselessly to the drawing-room. A 
little later he heard her moving about in 
the lair, and the rustling of papers, and 
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he went to the doorway and greeted her 
pleasantly. It was an immense relief 
to know that he could depend upon him- 
self, that the hawsers of convention and 
conscience held firm. He was a civ- 
ilized man, not a savage to follow 
any impulse 
hands upon now 
whether even savages were not capable 
of a considerable amount of self-govern- 
ment in matters of 
human meant to be able to hold on toa 
fixed rule of conduct, in the face of 
urgent and dragging temptation. Why, 
even that | slip of a girl to whom 


blindly 
that wanted to lay violent 


him. He wondered 


the emotions. To be 


little 
his presence must bring perturbation— 
for he had seen what he 
putting her 


had seen—was 
papers away as calmly as 
though he were miles away. Only a 
faint flush on her cheek and a hint of 
hurry in her movements betrayed her 
“You seem to be very 
served. As his glance 
space in the wall, 
did not dare 
least 


busy,” he ob- 
passed to the 
actually because he 
to let it follow the line of 
and forget its 
reticences, the girl took for granted that 


“ach 7) 
the cache wa 


resistance perhaps 
s no secret to him. 
“Tsn’t it a good a 
with the chil lish 
intonation, w! 


place she asked 


clearness, the singing 
ich her voice took on with 
the upward curve of a question. “Most 
people have safes in the library, or 
the dining room, for 
would suspect it here, would they 
“It’s her,’ and re- 
mained astonished at his own intuitions. 
What he had meant was not only that 
it was like Marcia’s cleverness, but that 
she would find it natural to screen with a 
feminine allure the hard core of a secret. 
This was certainly not 
lude to, and 
before. 
“You do 


near 


Nobody 


“1 
Ss1uver. 


like said Page, 


a thing to al- 
had not even known it 
this work for her, 
¢ the businesslike lit- 
ter on the table. She began putting the 
collection into safe, and answered 
him over her shoulder 
“Not usually, but 


ee 
LOO! 1e 
resumed, indicati1 


1 
the 


I’m checking up 


Ainslee’s 


some old bills for her, as she is so busy. 
Done, thank goodness.” 
brows puckered. 
isn’t it?” 
“.* 
She gave a 


Her slim, jet 


“This is Thursday, 


sigh of relief, 
Chen that’s all right. You see she 
hates to do any business on Friday.’ 

Page laughed. and 
varied superstitions were not unknown 
to him, and he had considered them 
piquant by with her strong, 
slightly overbearing character. 

“TI must say”—she hesitated—“I feel a 
little that way, too.” 


Marcia’s illogical 


contrast 


The conversation lapsed, and he real- 
ized with a sense of panic that the elo- 
quence of silence would be perilous. 

“What’s that small, 
he asked at random. 

“Private letters of 
never seen it open.” 

As they over- 
came him that he was like an actor who 
has been told 


locked space ?’ 


Marcia’s. 


chatted on, the fancy 


matter of crucial, life- 


and-death import, just when he has to 


walk from the wings and act his part 
bef an audierice which must 


There 


and there 


suspect 
was the unrufiled sur- 
was the 
himself. At 


134 
Ss evellads were 
1 


face, undercurrent, 
the instant the 
upon his pi 
had felt that other man, 
alf-known Page Grantham, 
hs to tell 1 hi im curtly, 


the man 
irl’ closed 
Page 
rise from 
unanswer- 
the secret. He, the ubmerged 
was the dominant self; the other 
» wore the 
to the name, 
held the 
what 
should 
all. 


one, whi clothes and respon ded 
was 0 
real 
part of their joint experience 
be revealed to the 


I 
nly the showman who 


man back and dictated 


audience at 


He knew now why his wakings had 
echoed the suspicion of obscure spirit- 
ual failure, of being divided 
himself. He had been 
dercurrent, so false 
ceived himself into 


still loved Marcia, 


against 
false to the un- 
that he had de- 
fancying that he 
whereas long ago 















the hidden waters must have begun to 
draw him in their wake, to sweep him 
to this girl’s darling feet, 

He started, to find that silence had 
descended again, and that Linnet was 
averting a flushed and uncomfortable 
face. Jerkily he pulled himself together. 

“You-—you’re not going to the thea- 
ter with us to-night,” he hazarded. “TI 
hear the play’s disappointing, but the 
costumes are dramatic to the last de- 
gree,” 

As her color deepened he understood 
what association of ideas had made him 
say that. In his preoccupation he had 
been staring at her frock, a familiarity 
in its thickly embroidered hem attract- 
ing him, and he recognized it now as a 
frock which he had seen Marcia wear 
months before. 
old clothes. 


So she gave Linnet her 
The thought offended him; 
jt wasn’t exactly nice of Marcia, liv- 
ing as they did together, among people 
who would notice. Why couldn’t she 
pay the girl enough to let her afford 
new frocks? Various prudent frugal- 
ities of Marcia’s occurred to him, none 
of them inimical to her own comfort. 

“No,” Linnet answered, “but my 
brother may take me next week, if he 
has time.” She placed in the safe several 
large, old-style jewel cases, shaped and 
bossed to fit the ornaments within; then 
she touched a spring in the wall; the 
panel slid across and presented to society 
a bland rated surface—like 
Marcia. 

“That will be nice,’ Page replied ab- 
sently. 


} . 
aect 


and 


He had met her brother casu- 
Morris Canler, like every other 
young man one encountered nowadays, 
was in the business of selling securities, 
He had 


contrasts of 


lle. 
ally. 


and looked prosperous enough. 
the same white-and-dark 
that made Linnet’s face so inter- 
esting, but while her manner was ap- 
pealing and gentle, his was febrile and 
slightly domineering. Why couldn’t he 
help his sister. Page hoped that it 
wasn’t the other way around. A look 


las 
colol 
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of prosperity frequently meant no more 
than so much stock in trade. What had 
he heard about young Canler? Clever, 
full of pep, and often intuitive, but 
wild? Was that it? 

“How’s your brother getting on?” he 
asked abruptly, and was touched to find 
how simply she accepted his question, 
The deep, spiritual intimacy between 
them ! 

“Not very well, I’m afraid. There’s 
something worrying him, but he won't 
tell me what.” 

Page turned away sharply. What 
right had he to send out that violent 
protective emotion that was straining to 
put encompassing arms around her, to 
take care of her himself? Casting about 
for an impersonal subject, he made an 
unwise selection, because he moved to 
the doorway between the rooms and said 
musingly: 

“There’s a remarkable portrait. In 
the light from the fire it looks alive, as 
if it were watching us.” 

On the drawing-room wall hung the 
portrait of an old man, painted with 
heavy, authoritative brushwork, against 
a darkly vaporous, outdoor background, 
like forest trees. He was what is called 
a fine-looking old man, but the massive, 
stooping shoulders, the overhanging 
brows, and the long arms gave the im- 
pression of ruthless, pouncing strength. 
He had been a captain of finance, and 
looked it. 

“He always wants to come out of the 
frame,” breathed the girl, coming nearer, 
“He doesn’t like me, though he’s my 
grandfather as well as Marcia’s.” 

Page’s surprise got into his voice. 

“Are you Marcia’s first cousin? I 
had an idea you were distantly related.” 

“Our mothers were sisters. 
that artist painted not so 
body as your soul. I hope not; I hope 
his soul wasn’t like that, with all his 
nice white hair.” 

“The hands are the most extraordi- 
narily expressive things,” 


They say 
much your 


Page went on. 
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They had been painted, one resting on a 
table, the other on a walking stick, but 
the firelight caught their high lights and 
threw the fingers forward, so that they 
seemed to be clutching the air, reach- 
ing out after prey, in a gesture that 
was terrifying in its predatory greed. 
Yet they were beautiful hands, long and 
firm. 

Then the girl 
statement, 

“They’re shaped like Marcia’s,” 
said. 


made an astounding 
she 


Before Page could put his protest into 
words the sound of the opening house 
door reached him. Marcia came in, 
brisk and glowing from the crispness 
outside. Her bright, shallowly set blue 
eyes went quickly from one face to the 
other while she 


smiled vaguely—a smile 
that had a queer quality of marking time 
while its owner decided what to say. 

“Hope you haven't been bored, Page,’ 
she uttered, stressing a little more in- 
timacy into manner than usual. 
“Linnet, do you mind telling them to 
hurry with tea? I’m chilled.” S 
paused with a glove half off. “You're 
not going, Page? Must you? Was I 
as long as that?” 

With excuse that held water, 
Page got himself out of the house, driven 
by an overmastering distaste. He had 
every intention of playing the game, but 


’ 


her 


She 
oi 


some 


some trials were beyond him, and one 
of these was a cozy téte-a-téte with Mar- 
cia, the instant resumption of their re- 
lations, as though no enormous and 
catastrophic change had swept over him. 
Could he even trust himself, ignorant 
as yet where his breaking point might 
be? He had to be alone, to get his bear- 
ings all over again, to lay for his soul 
a new and straight course, instead of 
sending jt out under sealed orders. 

Did it happen often, he wondered, this 
sort of wrong, inescapable choice, per- 
ceived to be wrong only at the last 
moment? Probably, because that fitted 
in with the universal waste of nature. 
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For one fruit blossom that ripens, to 
hang its translucent globe on the 
branches, how many drop unregarded? 
l‘or one love story that comes to frui- 
tion, how many die, crushed out of ex- 
istence by the malice of circumstances, 
or the pressure of a rival? 
No, he wasn’t the special tragedy of the 
world; he had plenty of company. 
Only, why must the most exquisite 
blossom of all be marked for frustra- 
tion? Why must Linnet be sacrificed, 


too, to his mistakes? 


rapacious 


Habit is a wonderful safeguard, and 
Page had reason during that evening 
to be grateful for the fact. 


never, he 


Marcia had 
taken more trouble 
to be sparkling; and under that heady 
and exhilarating whicl 


aroun 


felt, 


atmosphere 


how to 1 


she knew diffuse l 
like the 
and 
like an attractive stranger over an imag- 
inary wall. didn’t have to 


were only top 


her she became more 


old charming companion, less 
Besid« Ss, he 
talk to her; other men 
ost; ¢ ] ani) lect ale ma 
willing, and he could listen absent-mind- 
edly to comfortable Kate Sargeant, who 
filled the space between the acts without 
an effort. 


As the returning limousine drew up 
before the house Marcia put her hand 
on his arm, 


“Did 


you lair 


she 


notice a light in the 
as we came around the 
asked. “TI thought I did.” 

“One of the 


corner ?” 

servants, perhaps. 
“No, I don’t keep them up as late as 
this. It isn’t so much the humane im- 
pulse as that it makes them dissatis- 
fied; I go out so many nights.” With- 
out a sound she fitted her latchkey and 
opened the front door. “Come softly,” 
she whispered. 

The usual light shone in the hall, but 
the drawing-room was dark. Across 
the entrance to the lair its heavy drap- 
eries had been drawn together, but under 
them lay a cord of light, and a cautious 
rustling of papers seeped out. Page 
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took a step forward, but she pushed 
past him and jerked the curtains apart 
with a courage which he could not help 
admiring, foolhardy as it was. 

“What are you 
asked harshly, 

The young man who stood in front of 
the gaping panel swung around, and his 
hand darted toward the table which was 
again in a state of confusion. When he 
who the intruders were he drew 
himself up, and a derisive smile made 
his handsome face distinctly ugly. 

“Good 


doing here?” she 


Saw 


he tossed 
back. “You're just in time—my time. 
If you had arrived three minutes earlier, 
I shouldn’t have found what | wanted. 
I’m just clearing away.” 


evening, Marcia,” 


‘How dare you break into my house 
like—like a common thief?" she flashed. 

“T didn’t break in; and I opened your 
safe in I'm not a 
are there; 
I'll even return 
you what I came for after it’s produced 


the proper manner. 
thief. All valuables 
‘ount ’em, if you like. 


your 


j 


the results ] expect it to produce.” 


“You opened a locked place?” Her 
hand flew suddenly to her lips as she 
saw that the small door behind which 
she kept certain letters was also open. 

“Sorry I had to do it.”” Morris Can- 
ler spoke pleasantly, but Page felt that 
it was time for him to interpose. He 
stooped over Marcia as she dropped into 
a chair. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked in an undertone. “Put him out?” 

“That is the last thing she’d care to 
do. Don’t mistake this, Mr. Grantham. 
I didn’t come here to rob Marcia; I 
came—well, you might say to appeal to 
her better nature.” 


“Your methods are original,’ Page 


commented dryly. He realized now that 
the young man, for all his air of ease, 
His face and 
hands twitched continually. 

“But, knowing her as I do,” Morris 
resumed, “I was sure that my appeal 
would have to be backed up with this.” 


was intensely nervous. 
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From his breast pocket he took a letter 
and laughed his discordant laugh. ‘No, 
it isn’t a compromising love letter that 
I’m holding over your fiancée’s head. 
Mr. Grantham—nothing of the sort.” 
Page colored. “It’s a harmless, you 
might say almost a consecrated, docu- 
ment. It’s the letter that Marcia’s 
mother left her, containing her last 
sacred wishes—wishes that Marcia has 
neglected to carry out.” 

“T suppose that she had her own good 
reasons,” Page suggested coldly, his loy- 
alty rallying at the hint of trouble for 
Marcia with which the air was redo- 
lent. 

“She certainly had 
and a half of them.” 

Marcia uttered a sound, not articu- 
late enough to be human language, and 
the man leaned over the table 
challengingly, ““My mother and Marcia’s 
were sisters, daughters of that old gen- 
tleman over there. 


about a million 


young 


My mother married 
against his wishes and he disinherited 
her—yea, unto the second generation. 
He tied up his fortune so that his other 
daughter could neither give nor will any 
part of it away; it was settled absolutely 
on her children. She had only one 
child, so Marcia got it all.” He paused, 
waiting for comment. 

“My Aunt Caroline,” he resumed 
when no comment came, “was a just 
woman, her sister. 
Being troubled in her mind, she wrote 
shortly before her death a letter in which 
she charged Marcia to make good the old 
man’s injustice. J don’t mean that she 
was to split the fortune—knowing Mar- 
she didn’t ask impossibilities—but 
she was to make a generous provision 
for us. Such was the old-fashioned 
earnestness of my Aunt Caroline, that 
she made obedience to this request the 
condition of her maternal blessing.” He 
added sardonically: “Marcia seems to 
have got on very well without it.” 

Marcia swooped over the table in her 
turn, 


and she had loved 


cia, 
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“Who told you about that letter?” 
she asked fiercely. “Linnet?”’ 

“Linnet? She doesn’t know. No, 1 
constructed the probability of it from 
certain—concessions of yours, and be- 
cause it was the sort of thing Aunt Caro- 
line would have done. I knew, besides, 
that, if there had been any such letter, 
it was still there. You wouldn't have 
dared to destroy it. Ever since we were 
kids I’ve understood your pet brands of 
superstition. We all have these rever- 
sions. As long as you kept the letter 
you could persuade yourself that you 
had a sneaking intention of obeying it, 
of doing the right thing by us some day, 
but to destroy it would .mean that you 
deliberately defied your mother’s last 


wishes’—he uttered slowly, spacing his 


words with a peculiarly eerie effect 
“which is the most deadly unlucky thing 
in the world.” 

There was a familiarity in his man- 
ner which Page would not have allowed 
himself with Marcia, a naked, contemp- 
tuous recognition of the dark places of 
her nature. His eves lit as he turned to 
a new phase of his subject; the fist that 
clenched the letter beat ou the table ; and 
his voice rose to an unnatural falsetto. 

“And now, since I've laid your cards 
on the table, my hand may as well go 
down, too. I shouldn't have done this 
if I hadn’t been desperate, and when | 
say that | mean must 
have money and a good deal of it. 
Never mind why, but I’m absolutely 
obliged to have it now, at once. Then 
I’ll never trouble you again, so help me 
God.” His staccato energy was appal- 
lingly convincing. “Are you going to 
give it to me?” 

Marcia’s lips barely moved. 

“No,” she said. 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Perfectly.” 

The letter was thrust out in a shaking 
hand. 

“In spite of this?” 

Marcia’s flicked 


desperate. | 


words out like the 


lash of a whip, and a cold grimace set- 
tled around her mouth as though she en- 
joyed-plying the whip. 

“T intend to have you punished for 
this—outrage. You and your sister.” 

“She has nothing to do with it,” 
gasped Morris. 

“T don’t believe you. 
knew of that spring.” 

“T knew it. I found it by accident one 
day. There was a smudge.” 

“You're lying to protect her. 
way, you'll both 
through the law. 
Linnet.” 

“Marcia!” Page protested, but Mor- 
ris’ voice drowned his. He seemed to 
go mad before their eyes. He raised 
his hands above his head and shook 
them in a fury of despair. 

“T warn you; I warn you,” he saidgin 
a strangling hiss. ‘Take that back or 
you'll have something worse on your 
conscience than you've ever had before. 
Don't drive me too far! You won't do 
it?” They confronted each other like 
living statues of antagonism and hate. 

“No. No. No!” Marcia flared back. 

“Then you'll have this!” 

Page threw himself in front of Mar- 
cia, curving , as the 
pistol flashed from under the heap of 
papers. But the shot had not been aimed 
at her. For eternal minute 
they stood without moving, watching the 


Nobody else 


Any- 
this-— 
3oth of you—you and 


answer for 


his body across her 


another 


body that lay writhing on the rug. Then 
it stopped writhing. Page sprang 
right and shook Marcia’s arm. 

“Get a doctor,” he said. 
He may be alive still.” 
unbuttoned Morris’ 


ovel his che st, 


up- 


“Telephone. 
He knelt and 
waistcoat, feeling 
“Can’t find any pulse. 
Very little blood, but he may be bleed- 
ing internally. Hurry.” 

The curious silence bending over him 
made him glance up. Marcia moved her 
hand blindly. 

“The letter,” she muttered; “in his 
left hand. Give it to me.” 

Hardly believing his ears, Page con- 
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sidered her. Then he caught sight of a 
foolish doll-thing on a corner stand. At 
his impatient motion Marcia went there. 

“Can't get the connection,” she said 
automatically after a moment, 

“Call the servants; send one of them. 
Good God, the man may die while you're 
delaying.” 

She threw her head up and dropped 
the receiver with a brutal clatter, her 
exasperated nerves giving way. 

“T don’t care if he does die. Oh, no, 
I don’t mean that, but why did he have 
to die here, in my house? Think of 
the talk, the scandal, just before our 
wedding !” 

Page drew back, sickened. Was this 
Marcia, this callousness, this impervious 
egotism? ‘The strangest part of it was 
that he had never seen her more mag- 
nificent than now as she stood, drawn 
up, a profoundly natural emotion flam- 
ing through her, evil as it was. She 
was entirely lovely and entirely repel- 
lent. Lover of beauty as he was, he 
knew that this revelation had cured him 
of ler for ever. 
from illusion. 


He was definitely free 


She took up the receiver again, and 
at the same minute a soft scurry of foot- 
came down the staircase. Page 
went hastily to the door, screening the 


steps 
prone shape until he might prepare Lin- 
net for what she was to find. 

“The shot,’ she quavered. She did 
that she had flown 
straight to Page, touching his breast with 
“Morris—I heard 
his voice, and the shot!” 

‘Your brothe 


not seem aware 


trembling fingert ps. 
an accident,” 


“We are getting 
made himself more 


has had 
Page told her quietly. 
a doctor now.” He 
reassuring than the 


facts exactly war- 
ranted, 


forward he 
caught her and put her in a chair, but 
she slipped to the floor and remained 
crouching there by her brother. 

“Morris,” she said in a child’s whis- 
per. “Morris.” 


“Doctor Lane says that he will come 


As she swayed 


here immediately.” Marcia’s voice, in- 
finitely remote, broke across Page’s at- 
tention. She crossed over and surveyed 
the group at their feet. “And this is 
what you get,” she said acridly, “for 
being kind to people.” 

Kind! She, who had no conception 
of the meaning of kindness, was say- 
ing that! Page knew that he had cried 
out her name only when he found her 
studying his face. 

“Why are you staring at me like 
that ?” she asked. On this extraordinary 
night, when the hidden selves of people 
seemed to come out and walk around, 
undisguised, it was not even strange to 
have her go on: “As though you thought 
I was horrible? What have I done? 
Perhaps you do think me horrible.” As 
he did not answer she slipped a ring 
from her hand and held it out to him, 
“Here. I’m giving it back to you—if 
you can look at me like that.” 

Mechanically he took it, still in the 
trance that held his mind away from 
her. Infinitely remote she seemed, the 
stranger on the other side of the wall, 
and the wall no longer imaginary. And 
as he took it he realized that she had 
never supposed that he could accept such 
a dismissal. She expected him to hum- 
ble himself, to ask her pardon, to beg 
to be taken back. She could not imagine 
that a man who had loved her could 
nerve himself to let her go. The re- 
turn of the ring was a gesture intended 
to sting him into ardor by the threat 
of her withdrawal. 

Her glance went again to the girl who 
huddled in agonized suspense by her 
brother, and a faint, bitter smile twisted 
Marcia’s lips. 

“So that’s the reason,” she said. 

Then her hands shot out in a tense, 
clutching motion that flashed a memory 
into his mind. The greedy, predatory 
hands of her grandfather in the portrait 
—they were like hers. And they brought 
back another illuminating recollection 
besides: the obscure, absurd horror of 
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his dream of Linnet, being dragged 
away from him by monkeys. That stoop 
of the old man’s shoulders—it did sug- 
gest the swoop of an anthropoid ape 
on its prey—and Marcia’s shoulders 
were contracted over the girl in the 
same menacing attitude. A chill went 
over him. Was she quite human yet, 
this woman? Had the ape and tiger 
died in her altogether? 

Marcia straightened and without an- 
other word left the room. 


Early the following afternoon Page 
stood again in the hall, ostensibly wait- 
ing for news of the invalid. He thought 
grimly how conventionally the situation 
had settled down. Marcia had been 
quick to adapt herself to the sensible 
course. From the moment when he, 
letting the doctor in last night, had par- 
ried his questions with the euphemism, 
“accident,” the incident had assumed 
that status. Morris was to be moved to 
a hospital, but in the meantime the re- 
sources of the establishment were at 
his disposal; or, rather, at the command 
of two white-capped nurses. 

Well, as far as he, Page, was con- 
cerned, it had been an accident. But 
for it he would still be bound to Mar- 
cia, to the dead and disintegrating soul 
whose glimpses had left him sick. 

The real reason for his waiting came 
down the stairs, slipping along like a 
rather wan and tired sunbeam. 

“He’s out of danger,” she answered 
Page’s inquiries. “But, oh, Mr. Gran- 
tham, you remember I told you that 
something was worrying him? It’s 
worse than ever. He’s so miserable!” 

“Have you any idea what it is?” 

“No, he won't tell me.” 

Page Grantham was as prudent in 
matters of business as any man, yet he 
made the following astounding speech, 
and he made it with full understanding 
of what he might be letting himself in 
for. 

“Tell him for me,” he said, “that he’s 
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to send for me when he feels strong 
enough, and we'll talk it over, and it 
will be all right. Just that—it will be 
all right.” As he watched her flying up 
the staircase he called himself a fool, 
but when she reappeared his face as- 
sumed the gratified recklessness with 
which a man treats himself to an ex- 
travagant luxury. 

“Well?” he asked smiling. 

“It’s made all the difference. He says 
you are a wonderful man.” Her eyes 
filled and a dimple appeared in a dis- 
tractingly April manner at the same 
time. ‘“I—TI think so, too. How can I 
thank you for—whatever it is? But’— 
the dimple faded—‘‘won’t Marcia mind? 
She does hate him so,” said Linnet pite- 
ously. 

“What she minds has nothing to do 
with it,” said Page gravely. ‘We have 
realized our mistake. We're friends, I 
hope, but that is all.” 

“Oh,” said Linnet eloquently. 

His rocking heart took refuge in rail- 
lery for fear it should break out and 
startle her. 

Linnet, Linnet, to think that, after 
all, I should be the man.” 

“What man?’ asked Linnet softly. 

“The man; the man to watch you 
blossoming; your man! Do you know 
what a very extraordinary person you 
are?” 

A gust of shyness passed over her, 
like a breeze through a flowering fruit 
tree. 


“No, I think I’m very—everyday. 
Why ?” 

“Well, for one thing, you’re the only 
girl IT ever knew who kisses with her 
eyelids.” 

Her shamed eyes flew up to him. 


’ 


“Oh—you saw?’ 

“It was the sweetest thing I ever did 
see, Linnet, I’m not a picture; far from 
it; but—won’t you?” 

He bent over her, and as his arms 
closed he felt an exquisite touch on his 
face. 





Audrey and the 
Red Death 


By Kenneth Payson Kempton 


Author of “Lowered Lights and Music,” 
“The Silent Room,” etc. 


IRLIE,” said Mr. J. Hamilton 
Brookhouse with the rising in- 
flection of one who contemplates 


” 


a decision of moment. “Girlie 


He paused, and reached for the desk’s 
lowest right-hand drawer, sacred to the 
custody of a fat box of thin cigars. 
Now, if there was anything Audrey 
specially disliked, it was that particular 
preamble. The fact that she had re- 
sponded to it tractably, even eagerly, 
for nearly two years, shows her mettle. 
For J. Hamilton was a power, and the 
position of his personal secretary thor- 
oughly worth keeping. 
pile, had J. 
ably make 


through. 


He had made a 
Hamilton, and would prob- 
another before he was 
His offices, here on the placid 
p floor of the Jefferson Building, far 
‘rom the grinding jaws of his presses 
and the clanking, muttering hum of his 
shipping room, were as pleasant and 
imposing as an astute publicity man 
could possibly devise. About wages he 
was generous to a degree. 
\nd yet, Audrey felt, there were dis- 
‘t outs about J. qualities 
it required tact to disregard and 
down. In the first place, of course, 
was fearfully old—over thirty, any- 
way; and last strenuous years 
during which he had successfully bucked 
the great mail-order stationery house 
across the square had tinged the crisp, 
black hair over his ears with gray. And 
his eyes had a way of looking at you 
as if they’d seen all there was to be seen 


Hamilton 


these 





in this world, as if they were tired out, 
surfeited with everything but rest. And 
he was sickeningly deliberate over the 
least detail. All pep he lacked; like- 
wise all gimp and all punch, His motto, 
she knew, was: slow and get 
there.” Ugh! 

Don’t imagine that she actually dis- 
liked him. Perhaps she never gave the 
poor thing enough thought to do that. 
She accepted him as a business proposi- 
tion, and set herself to make him the 
best the world. 
Why, as a matter of fact, the man was 
no bumpkin. He’d been to college, she 
He liked to read, she 
knew; of course not the things she read, 
but solid stuff on India paper between 
limp leather—history, and biography, 


“Go 


personal secretary in 


remembered. 


and stuffy old novels, and poetry, and 
Poe. And he dressed himself uncom- 
monly well, in double-breasted blues that 
made him look well set up and depend- 
able, or smooth gray cheviots that made 


him look lean and interesting, and very 
white soft shirts, and impeccable Paisley 


ties. And ‘he always looked as if he’d 
just come out of a cold shower, and 
smelled sc And on the rare occa- 
sions when he smiled 

Come, come. 
pure and simple. 


too, 


Business proposition 
Oh, but if only he 
didn’t have to be that way about her! 
Look that way at her, like some darned 
Old Dog Tray! Call her—— 
“Girlie,” said J. Hamilton in the same 
voice again; he had got his panatela 
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alight ; was holding it in his long, brown 
fingers, and exhaling a thin skein of 
blue smoke at its glowing end: “why 
in thunder don’t you take the Semi- 
ramis over the week-end?” 

Audrey gasped. Then she looked 
suspicious. “Why, Mr. Hamilton! Do 
you really mean that?” 

“Mean it?” inquired J. Hamilton 
soberly. “Of course 1 mean it. I say, 
get a crowd together and run off. I 
was going to take her myself, but Parke 
is after me to go shooting. She’s 
stocked, coaled, and ready down at her 
berth. All you’ve got to do is collect 
your gang and hop aboard, and be back 
to punch the clock Monday at nine.” 

“How perfectly wonderful!” quoth 
Audrey, and shook her short, straight 
brown hair with great excitement. “How 
many can I take?” 

“There are six rooms aft, and that 
means in all, because 
forward, You 
if some of 
Who'll go?” 


“Oh, ev ery body. 


the crew bunks 
‘an take ten or a dozen, 


you want to double up. 


Web Rankin——” 
“That sponge?” 
She looked at him; then drew a 
breath. 

“And Wingate and Hal Roche 

“Those small wits? Well?” 

“And Bruce Hillary; Tubby 
and———” 

“Look here,” J. 
grimly. “Look 
off alone with 

“Oh, no,” said Audrey sweetly. 
“Faith Schuyler will come, I guess, and 
Babette, and Una Owen. And Ruthie 
Weston, if she can get away from that 
bear who hires her.” Audrey was star- 
ing out the window. Miss Weston typed 
invoices on the floor below. 

“Of course she can go. 
a—a chaperon?” 

Almost imperceptibly Audrey’s quick, 
soft lips curled. 

“IT haven’t decided—yet,” she said 
coolly, 


Mackay 


Hamilton broke in 


here. Are you going 
five——” 


How about 


Hamilton was silent. 
strange look in his eyes he 
studying the tip of his cigar. 
Lieutenants had seen him sit thus for 
an hour, weighing ticklish matters. 

“You I said sud- 
denly on a low, choked note, “I wish 
you'd drop that gang.” 

her feet at once, 
dudgeon in her round, black eyes. 

“I knew there was a string to it! 
What’s the matter with them?” 

J. Hamilton considered this in a 
troubled, dubious sort of way, the while 
she stood—that wildfire nymph—before 
him. 

“T don’t know, 
vaguely, slowly. 


For a bit he 
With a 


was 


know, Audrey,” he 


She was on high 


‘S 


exactly,” he said 
“They’re like all the 
rest of this and last year’s crop, I sup- 
pose. Dancing on the brink—— 

“Blah!” said Audrey. 
man did not hear. 
quivered; he was 


” 


Probably the 
His eyelids never 
trying to complete 
his definition. 

“Seeing 


how far thev can go with- 


out slipping; fools about liquor, about 
sex; fools about anything that'll give 
them a new kick. Like a boy who’s just 
dise vered he 1 a OV, a 1 l can’t get 
over it.” He like a dog out 
of water; rats ! I 
t know. you want 
cienceless 
She approached her 
l him a smile 

hat made his 
“J. Hamilton,’ 


a—a maharajah!”’ 


“you're 


“Only—only 
S( berly at her: 
“Never mind. 


Nothing 


then 
Run < 
more 


re You can 
have dinner aboard. ll let F 


the skip] 
know. 

She flew for her hat, threatening to 
herself to kiss him if he got any nicer. 
He studied a letter with a wry face for 
a minute, then shoved it from him and 
went with her to the door. 
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“Have a good time,” 
vaguely. 

She caught at his hand. 

“Thanks ever and ever so much, J. 
Hamilton,” she said seriously ; and added 
instantly in mockery: “I'll do the same 
by you some time.” 

He watched her down the corridor. 


he told her 


The Semiramis was what had hap- 
pened when J. Hamilton’s very astute 
publicity man had! said he must have a 
yacht. She was a glorious, lean, gracile 
thing of white paint, shining brasswork, 
and ruddy mahogany; and her turbines 
could have driven her at twenty knots 
around the world, 

But not in a week-end. As Audrey 
was changing for dinner, her party 
safely aboard and distributed among the 
six staterooms, there came a low knock 
on her door. It was little Wang, the 
steward, in embroidered slippers and a 
white jacket. 

“Cappin he say you tlell ’im where 


>) 
oO 
BY: 


Audrey considered. Ten minutes ago 
she had heard unmistakable signs of de- 
parture—faint shoutings in the slip, 
stamp of feet overhead, the churning 
rush of water past the porthole; and 
these had settled down to one sound 
the pleasant, sleepy, smooth hum of the 
yacht’s engines beneath her feet. After 
all, it was necessary to head somewhere. 

“Tell him,” said, looking up 
quickly, “to go straight out and keep on 
until it’s time to turn around. We've 
got to be back early Monday morning.” 

“Yes-all-light, miss.” 


she 


Wang’s almond 
eyes glinted guarded appreciation of the 
little goddess in sky-blue chiffon who 
stood before the 
smooth as a 
and 


mirror, straight and 
sapling, her bare arms 
her hands at her sleek, 
brown hair. He shut the door softly. 
And that had been a good idea, 
thought Audrey; much better than go- 
ing somewhere where you'd have to look 
at things, like Newport or the canal. 


rooked 
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She was weary of looking at things. 
She wanted to lie out on deck, with 
nothing in sight but empty sky and 
ocean, and feel lost to the world—the 
world she knew, its rush of sounds, 
crowds, problems. She adored the sea. 

Sudden screams of delight came rock- 
eting to her through the thin partitions. 
It was Babette Curran and Ruthie, in 
the next room, They seemed to be en- 
joying something deeply. Bab’s voice 
chirped: 

“Any dividends?” 

Audrey stared blankly at her face in 
the mirror. They couldn’t—— 

Rap-rap! 

“Your cocktail, madame.” Web Ran- 
kin had a napkin over the arm of his 
dinner coat. He bent stiffly at the hips, 
and between half-open door and jamb 
interposed a tray of glasses and a sar- 
donic, challenging grin. Web thought 
her a baby. 

“For the love of-—— 
get it?” 

“Private stock. 
glasses. Sheer 
Good, yes-no? 


Where'd you 


She took one, sipped it slowly. 


Wang supplied tray, 
genius did the rest. 
Hal and I’ve had three. 
Barkeep’s prerogative.” 

“Pig,” said Audrey. 
her glass. 

“Ah, there’s oodles. Both went broke 
forever, getting it. Two bags full.” He 
turned to go. But his long, handsome 
face swung back into the light. For a 
minute there was silence, while his dark 
eyes went over her. The look was like 
a finger on her heart. 

The door closed again. Audrey list- 
ened to Web moving slowly down the 
passage. In a singsong voice he chanted: 

“Blah! Blah! Black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, two bags full.” 


She set down 


She heard him knock on 
Una’s doors. 
joy. 

Well, why not? Of course, since it 
was Web’s liquor What on earth 
was there about three tablespoonfuls of 


Faith’s and 
Then piercing hymns of 
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orange juice that made you feel—su- 
preme? Never mind. Question of no 
importance. They were off. Not a care 
in the world for two days and three 
nights. Straight out to sea! 

There was something like a warm 
spring bubbling up and flooding over 
her. Oh, excellent Bronx! Oh, superb 
everything! She whirled like a dervish 
till her skirts stood out horizontal over 
her little white-silk knickers ; and ran out 
into the passage, laughing. 

At dinner they were very gay. 

The dining saloon of the Semiramis 
was in the forward deck house, under 
the bridge. It was a long room, with 
windows that formed an unbroken line 
from the butt of the foremast at its 
upper end straight aft to Wang’s pantry. 
In the center of the ceiling an inverted 
bowl cast a gentle radiance upon the long 
table, its gleaming napery and silver, its 
dish of yellow moss roses, its black- 
enameled Windsor chairs. And like a 


subdued, yellowish wraith Wang slipped 
about, his withered face inscrutable, his 
almond eyes downcast, all seeing. Au- 
direy remembered that J. Hamilton had 


often mentioned him—a 
servant. 

J. Hamilton! What was he doing 
now? Headed for the woods with Mr. 
Parke, his buyer. What a duck was 
J. Hamilton to let her in for this! But 
what an unspeakable granny about— 
about——— 

They poured in, a young tidal wave 
of black and white and vivid color. 
Audrey went to the head of the table 
and told them to sit where they liked. 
They did so, and she found the place 
at her right vacant. Web was down at 
the buffet making clinking noises with 
a shaker. Cigarette smoke began to lie 
in thin strips along the room. 

Above the clamor: 

“Not that I care, personally,” ob- 
served Babette Curran, a red-headed and 
black-eyed sprig who scrutinized manu- 
scripts for a publishing house over on 


priceless 


Ainslee’s 


Brimmer Street: “But somebody as- 
sured this maiden that the Waynes 

“Don’t blame me,” said Audrey. 
“That was Hal’s job. I can’t help it if 
the proprieties suffer. What about it, 
sinner ¢” 

Roche looked up from his Little 
Necks. He was a big, mild youth, with 
tow hair and a boyish smile. His people 
had money, so it didn’t matter that his 
meaningless, pretty verses seldom found 
their way into magazines. He worshiped 
Audrey at a mystical distance; had, of 
course without her knowledge, called her 
a “joyous arrow, whipped in light.” 
Which, in itself, shows how absurd Hal 
was. For, though that child was quick, 
she had nothing sharp or purposeful 
about her; she was soft; she was mal- 
leable; she scudded like a gleaming au- 
tumn leaf. However, ‘Hal looked up. 

“Well, you see,” he said foolishly, “I 
got in touch with Web. Didn’t know 
their number——”’ 

“So he’s at the bottom of it! 
ster, where’s them chaperons ?” 

Web had surrendered his tray to 
Wang. He sat down and spread his 
napkin carefully ; attacked his clams with 
the air of a man who has done a day’s 
work for the common weal. 

“The Waynes? Let me see. Ah, yes, 
yes. Simple folk. Kind that dote on 
babies. Live over the river,” he added 
extraneously, munching, “where they 
don’t hold with this daylight saving. I 
told ’em six o’clock, as you said. ‘Six 
o'clock on the pier,’ says I. Didn’t think 
it was necessary to go further. Still”— 
only Web Rankin could guise his long, 
ironic face in utter innocence—“they 
might have forgotten to remember that 
there’s an hour’s difference ” He 
got no further. 

There two spots 
anger in Audrey’s cheeks. 

“And they’re back there waiting on 
the pier this minute! That’s rotten— 
unspeakable.” 

“Then don’t mention it,” said Web 


Web- 


were of shocked 











calmly. “Have another cocktail. Feel 
better.” 

This on the fringe of a squealing cho- 
rus that had arisen. Why, here were 
riches—unbelievable good luck! They 
had fulfilled the conventions without 
suffering incumbent penalties. A master 
stroke of Web’s. No use turning back 
now. The Waynes had scuttled back to 
their babies long since. Ruth Weston, 
bob-haired vixen, opined she’d dance on 
the table, if persuaded. Wingate said: 
“Hear! Hear!” 

3ut they calmed down after a bit and 
fell to talking, over the chilled mallards 
that Wang served with a dispassionate 
air. They were interested in the same 
things, loved to profess heated and icono- 
clastic views. They lived, worked, 
talked in a sort of eager whirl. Books. 
“West of the Water Tower,” now. This 
Main Street photographic realism was 
nothing new; it was a page straight out 
of the book by the plucker of “Leaves 
of Grass.” As for F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and Dorothy Speare 

\Vingate was secretary to a lieuten- 
ant governor. What would Coolidge 
do? Look wise, say nothing; it was 
the cat’s pajamas in politics. 

Faith Schuyler initialed her own re- 
views for the Evening Something-or- 
Other. The Shuberts were putting on a 
show, down in New York, with a whole 
chorus exhibiting totally undraped 

Rats! That’s nothing. Bruce Hil- 
lary wrote disgusting deep stuff for 
this here radical weekly. We were all 
in a state of flux, anyway. You see, 
civilization went in cycles, from neo- 
Puritan inhibition to Greek license and 
back. It never progressed; simply 
swung up and down, 

“At this moment,” Bruce announced, 
“we happen to be taking off clothes. In 
another century we'll be scrappin’ to put 
‘em on again.” 

“And,” added Una Owen illogically— 
she drew ads, figures for fashion books, 
and patterns, and idolized the magazine- 
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cover school—“if every one knew what 
those scatterbrains down in the North 
End studios had seen ¥ 

Rankin talked little. He applied him- 
self to the dinner. He ate enough to 
satisfy three lumbberjacks, and drank 
enough to roll three stevedores under the 
table; and sat there quietly, his narrow 
eyes on Audrey. Only, when Bruce said 
that about flux he turned to smile. 

“Very pretty,” he commented. “Noth- 
ing matters, yes-nof Whatever we do, 
the filthy old globe goes on turning, 
backwards or forwards, as the case may 
be.” 

“That's it,” said Hillary keenly. “Now 
Wallace admits-——” 





“Blast Wallace. I was thinking.” 
Web looked speculatively round the 
table. “We've got a good crowd here. 


And we've got a boat. And”—his glance 
took in the mirrored buffet, by now 
looking like the back of a bar—“and 
we're pretty well supplied with the neces- 
sities of life. I was thinking’—he spoke 
softly and deliberately, searching their 
faces; the table had fallen oddly still— 
“what a neat thing it would be, if we 
just commandeered old J. Hamilton’s 
lugger in the interests of sociology— 
there are five of us lusty buckos here 
and only four of the crew, I counted; 
we'd make ’em see reason—and just 
cleared out for good ; set up a little world 
of our own, somewhere. To see, of 
course, if it’s as Bruce says, about flux, 
and clothes, and so on.” 

There was an instant of silence. Then 
Babette—she had had too much gin— 
broke out in a high, thin wail: 

“Tf I’m not back. Monday morning, my 
boss’ll skin me!” 

The tension broke. They laughed 
rather shakily, looking at each other. 
Audrey rose. 

“Don’t be a great auk, Web,” she said, 
“Let’s get Wang to bring the coffee 
down aft.” 

They straggled outside, turning to- 
ward the lights of the after deck house. 
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The yacht was cutting smoothly through 
a night of glaucous, mystic sea and 
powdered stars. Already far astern, the 
Customs House tower shone dimly, a 
vague, glowing finger thrusting up from 
the thin jet line of coast. Ahead, on 
either side of them, lay a soft, cool 
emptiness, blue-black, murmuring—the 
sweet, magic enchantment of limitless 
void. 

And the after deck house, living room 
of the Semiramis, seemed perfectly in 
tune. It was softly curtained and car- 
peted, lighted by shaded electric candles 
in its walls. The chairs were of the 
sort into which you sink for miles. A 
davenport of the same was _ backed 
against the long table in the center, 
which held magazines, books between 
heavy ends, and a bronze figure of a little 
Nereid capering. At the after end of 
the table, mahogany banisters curved 
down the companion to the staterooms 
below. A cabinet Victrola 
against one wall. 


was set 


In an opposite corner 
a small grand piano loomed in the dusk 
like a squatting frog. 

“Luxurious oaf!” said Wingate, sip- 
ping coffee in the depths of his chair. 


“Hullo! What’s the old wastrel been 
reading?” He had picked) up a book 
from a small smoking stand beside him. 
“Tut, tut! ‘Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination.’ Dreary Victorian melo- 
drama.” 

Derogatory chorus from all but Ruth 
Weston, who was téte-a-téte with some- 
body in a corner and thought herself un- 
seen. But Tubby Mackay got up from 
the piano, where he’d been fooling with 
something unintelligible by Ravel, and 
came across. 

“Dreary my necktie!” said Tub vigor- 
ously. ‘“There’s some darn good stuff 
in that feller-me-lad. He 
thumbed the pages. 

“Oh, Mister Mackay, won’t you please 
read ‘The Raven?’” begged Faith in a 
sugary voice. “It’s so—so sinister.” 

“G’arn,” growled Tubby. “Why, look 


Let’s see.”’ 


Ainslee’s 


here! He’s got a bookmark in it; he’s 
been reading it.” 

“No law against,” Web muttered, 
sulking. “Go ahead, bright eyes.” 

“Yes, do read something, Tubby,” 
called Ruthie from her corner with a 
shrewd show of eagerness. 

“Go ahead.” 

“Get it off your chest.” 

These counsels from other shadowy 
corners, hopefully. 

“Well, friends,” said Tubby, throwing 
a chest, “don’t care if I do.” 

So Wingate elaborately gave him his 
chair under a lamp. Web Rankin stole 
about, snapping off the other lights. 
People snuggled into comfortable posi- 
tions. And Tubby opened the volume 
at the mark. 

“*The Masque of the Red Death,’” 
Tubby began. 

Now the man was a good reader. 
Fix that at the start. In the cloistered 
halls over the river they called him “Doc- 
tor,” and spoke of his chances of head- 
ing, some day, the department in which 
he already held an historic chair. He 
loved, moreover, the resonant euphony 
of Poe, just as he loved it in Swinburne 
and Christopher Marlowe, and, by the 
simple process of pellucid enunciation 
and a monotone, he could make black 
magic out of any of these. 

So he began. And with the first few 
sentences, freighted with overtones of 
tragedy, the room grew still. Here and 
there about it, wuntended cigarettes 
mantled their rec ends in ash. Ruthie 
Weston forgot her scheming; forgot she 
was in Roche’s arms; lay still and lis- 
tened. Ten minutes ago the crowd had 
been half-drunk pseudo-sophisticates, 
Now, abruptly, they were nine gaping 
children listening to a ghost story while 
the yacht Semiramis knifed onward into 
the dark. 

“*The Red Death had long devastated 
the country. No pestilence had ever 
been so fatal, or so hideous. Blood was 
its avatar and its seal—the redness and 
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horror of blood. There were sharp 
pains, and sudden dizziness, and then 
profuse bleeding at the pores, with dis- 
solution, The scarlet stains upon the 
body, and especially upon the face of 
the victim, were the pest ban which shut 
him out from the aid and from the 
sympathy of his fellow men. And the 
whole seizure, progress, and termination 
of the disease, were the incidents of half 
an hour.’ ” 

At dinner anything like this would 
have raised a gale. But now the lights 
were out, all but that little lamp above 
Tubby’s white page. And Tubby’s voice 
moved on through the silence like the 
voice of aman inatomb, Restraint was 
the secret of it—suppression; in itself 
flat, yet that very flatness packed in, 
loaded the air with unthinkable grim 
surmise 

“But the Prince Prospero was happy 
and dauntless and sagacious. When his 
dominions were half depopulated he 
summoned to his presence a thousand 
and light-hearted friends from 
among the knights and dames of his 
court, and with these retired to the deep 
seclusion of one of his castellated ab- 
beys. This was an extensive and mag- 
nificent structure, the creation of the 
prince’s own eccentric yet august taste. 
A strong and lofty wall girded it in. 
This wall had gates of iron. The cour- 
tiers, having entered, brought furnaces 
and hammers and welded the 
bolts. They resolved to leave means 


neither of 


hale 


massy 


ingress nor egress to the sud- 
den impulses of despair or of 
from within. 


visioned. 


frenzy 
The abbey was amply pro- 
With such precautions the 
might bid defiance to conta- 
The external world would take 
care of itself. In the meantime it was 
folly to grieve, or to think. The prince 
had provided all the appliances of pleas- 
ure. There were buffoons; there were 
improvisatori ; there were ballet-dancers ; 
there were musicians ; there was beauty ; 
here was wine. 


courtiers 


£10n, 


All these and security 
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were within. Without was the Red 
Death. 

“It was toward the close of the fifth 
or sixth month of his seclusion, and 
while the pestilence raged most furiously 
abroad, that the Prince Prospero enter- 
tained his thousand friends at a masked 
ball of the most unusual magnificence.’ ” 

Through that voluptuous description 
of the palace crept Tubhy’s still, small 
voice. Of the imperial sue he read, the 
seven great rooms in which that brutal 
masque was held; of the corridor trac- 
ing its degenerate arabesque outside the 
rooms; of the braziers in the corridor 
casting, through the multicolored glass 
of a narrow window in each ghostly wall, 
their blue, purple, green, orange-flicker- 
ing suggestiveness into the scene within; 
of the absence of all other lighting ; and 
of that seventh chamber, draped in jet 
black, lighted from without by scarlet, 
the color of blood, in which stood the 
“dull, 
clang,” sounding 
each hour that night, momentarily so- 
bered the revelers, 

“*But when the 


gigantic clock of ebony whose 


heavy, monotonous 


echoes had fully 


ceased a light laughter at once pervaded 
lx, 
ly 


the assembly; the musicians looked at 
each other and smiled as if at their own 
nervousness and folly; and_ then, 
aiter the lapse of sixty minutes—which 
embrace three thousand and six hundred 
seconds of the time that flies—there 
came yet another chiming of the clock, 
and then were the same disconcert and 
tremulousness and meditation as before. 

“*But, in spite of these things, it was 
a gay and magnificent affair. The 
tastes of the were peculiar. 
He had directed, in great part, the mov- 
able embellishments of the seven cham- 
bers upon occasion of this great féte; 
and it was his own guiding taste which 
had given character to the masquerad- 
ers. Be sure they were grotesque. 
There were arabesque figures with un- 
There 


were delirious fancies such as the mad- 


prince 


suited limbs and appointments. 
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man fashions, There were much of the 
beautiful, much of the wanton, much of 
the bizarre. something of the terrible, 
and not a little of that which might have 
excited disgust. To and fro in the seven 
chambers there stalked, in fact, a multi- 
tude of dreams. And these writhed in 
and about, hue from the rooms, 
and causing the wild music of the or- 
chestra to seem as the echo of their steps. 
And the revel went whirlingly on.’” 
Then, abruptly, the 
saranmer : his discovery. As 
of it his voice strengthened ; 
darkened room there 
intake of breath. 
‘*The figure 


ale; 1 
taxing 


coming of the 
Tubby read 
and in that 
came a whispering 
was tall and gaun t, and 
shrouded from head to foot in the ha- 
biliments of the grave. This might 
have been endured, if not approved, by 
the mad revelers around, But the mum- 
mer had gone so iar as to assume 

type of the Red Death. His vesture 

blood-——’ a 


vas dabbled in 
blusteri: 


insult us 


1. 
tne 


pr ince’s 
10 dares 


) 
Now the 
dad 
blasphemous mockery? Seize 
unmask 
we ha 


with this 
him and 
know 
sunrise, 


him, that 
ve to hang, at 
battlements!’ ”’ 
Now the 
slowly throug 
that that was 
glowed with scarlet. And the ag 
with Prospero in its van. The rally in 
the last chamber, before the great ebony 
clock. Prospero’s upraised da 
face, drawn 
His gasping real 
Then Tubby’s voice blaz 
A\fr 1 ra r 
March of drums, to 
atin 
And 


we may whom 


from the 
the stranger, 
rooms toward 
hung with sable, 


etreat of 
h the seven 


la + 
iam 


coger: his 


like a of a eying horse. 


ed out, a Dead 
1. 


now was cimeamiiiaed the 
presence of the Red Death. He had 
come thief in the night. And one 
by one dropped the he blood- 
bedewed halls of and died 
each in the despairing posture of his 
fall. And the the ebony clock 
went out with that of the last of the 
gay. And the flames of the tripods ex- 


1°4. 
ike a 
revelers int 


. * , 1 
their revei, 


life of 


Ainslee’s 


pired. And Darkness and Decay and the 
Red Death held illimitable dominion over 
all” 


Babette screamed, Mackay, with sure 
sense of the theatric, had snapped off 
his light; but it was not at that. 

There was but one door into the deck 
house. It slid on rollers, as is some- 
times the custom of outer doors at sea, 
and its upper half was « Audrey, 
too, had happened to be looking that way 
as the place was plunged into darkness, 
She had ma Common sense 
was ing frantically at her brain, It 
was nothing— 


»f glass. 


1 _ 
de no sound, 


: ™ 
nonsense, Lnere 


was 
nothin 


could be g—there—— 
The light came on. Babette’s face 
was paper, 


saw—I saw——-” she whinnied, 


<in woke up. He had been 


oundly, 


sleep- 
gged on the floor, 
\udrey’s His 
realistic. In one 
told | Babette she had had 


it to 


cross-le , 
lark head on knee. 
yawns were starkly 
voice the crowd 
bed. 
sat up the night 
x attended them. 
the gin and opened 
before the Semiramis slid 
l-gray dawn. 


linisned 


found 
when 
They 
bright 

woe under the awning 
on the quarter-deck. By five o’clock 
most of them salizing that there 
rand two night Heaven 
yetween them 


fternoon they 
just 


. 1 
ning to pail 


if was 


‘ 
the 
Tile 


calm, 


were r 
were a ck s, and 
many miles, 1 
\udrey that Saturday was a 

y. At eight o’clock she had break- 
fasted, a afterwards quested 
forward to where the yacht’s long nose 
carved the sea into slog jade and 
snow. All the morning and much of 
the afternoon she had lain there, one 


lone> a 
ione; and 


ing 
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arm pillowing her head, watching white- 
flannel gulls coast by singly against the 
vacant blue. There were a thousand 
thoughts knocking at the doors of Au- 
drey’s mind, But she kept the doors 
fast. Here was one of the days, the 
scenes, for which that child’s soul lived 
forever in hope. She would not mar it 
with thinking. She fused herself, shiv- 
ering in the sense of it, with these gi- 
gantic and perennial gods, the ocean and 
the clean wind that scrubbed it into 
crinkles, the sun and the sky. She pre- 
tended that this was her yacht; then 
that there was no yacht; that she scudded 
alone across this great green flooring, 
under this mammoth blue shell. She 
was a cloud, a disembodied wish—a 
thing that went, no more. Last night, the 
crowd, Tubby’s ghost story, all were 
vanished into ether, slid into nothing- 
ness over the rim of the sea. Incongru- 
ously, the entity nearest ‘her was a man 
named Brookhouse, who had let her in 
for this magical day. He figured dis- 
tantly; she made a place for him. 

But suddenly high-pitched commotion 
from afar broke in, rending everything. 
They were calling her. After all, host- 
esses were supposed to stick around. 

In the after deck house she found a 
tableau. Web Rankin at the head of the 
stairs, evidently making his first appear- 
ance of the day, clean-shaven, composed, 
smiling, tall 
Across the 
room, in the corner by the piano, Tubby 


and poisonously drunk—a 
glass leaning in his palm. 


Mackay holding up a gorgeous mandarin 
coat of 

blacks: Beside 
paneled bulkhead, a 
chest, the lid 

Una Owen, pulling 


samer, And the 


maroon-and-gold dragons on 
itin. him, the 
great carved-oak 


against 


Beside the chest. 
out a flaming g 
stured like 
marionettes, two masked in dominoes. 

“Hold it!” piped Audrey 
And she ground 

They 
treasures. 


open. 
oOS- 


others, | 


‘Action !” 
at an imaginary handle. 


crowded round, pulling out 


“Imagine this of Hamilton. 


old J. 
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Excuse us, Audrey, we know he’s your 
boss, but——” Roche showed her a 
one-piece beach suit of mauve tricotine— 
obviously non-washable—with white fur 
edging at breast, shoulder, thigh. “Ye 
gods !” 

“Shut up, everybody!” called Rankin, 
shouldering into the crowd. “We'll have 
a masquerade. Put all the stuff back. 
We'll have a final and desperate attempt 
to assert the sovereignty of our souls be- 
fore going back to harness.” He shut 
the lid and sat on it. His voice was clear 
and even. Only his left eyelid drooped 
a trifle, and his thin mouth looked a little 
slack. When Web assumed dictatorship 
it was always without bravado. “It’s 
now five thirty. We'll all go to our 
One at a time we'll come up, 
select appropriate raiment, return to pri- 
vacy, don it. In an hour we'll meet at 
dinner. Yes-no?” 
Unanimously it was yes. 


godsend, 


rooms. 


This was a 
Web said they should have a 
cocktail before the start, to get into the 
proper mood. It wasn't needed, but they 
had two. Bored hearts quickened. 
Those who had begun to wish it were 
Monday lost all track of time. To, her- 
self Ruthie Weston swore that, if any 
one got ahead of her on that scrumptious 
mauve thing—— In ten minutes the 
deck house was empty; and the first of 
a series of lone figures was stealing up 
the 

Audrey found a 
blue 


stairs. 

sailor suit of 
black-silk 
neckerchief, white cap, and trousers that 


little 


broadcloth—jumper, 


buttoned down the hips and flared amaz- 
ingly below. For a second she hesitated. 
\ voice said: 

“Spr ed 1 


slammed the 


up, there! Next man!’’ So 


she cover and raced down- 
stairs, laughing 

The costume fitted her almost too well, 
did > hornpipe before her mirror; 
then sedulously tucked her brown hair 
up into the cap. She hummed a snatch 
from “Pinafore.” Something warm and 
perfectly definite in her told her she 


“4 
one 
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was glorious; told her nothing else but 
that mattered. Her eyes glowed like 
bright new candles. She held her little 
hand high and kicked, flicked the palm 
with her patent leather pump. She 
leaned close to the mirror, smiling like 
a wistful, love-starved sprite, and kissed 
the reflection of her lips. 

“Everybody ready?” 

Doors opened down the line, There 
was a last frantic bustle of preparation, 
hurried squeals, running feet. The pack 
was loose. The party was on. From 
above came the first crashing dissonance 
of Tubby’s jazz. 

With her hand on the door knob, 
Audrey paused at a decision. Web was 
no longer to think her a child. Drunk 
or sober, he was going to be made to 
believe that she could play the game, his 
game, any game he pleased, for one 
night of her life. If Web even so much 
as looked at anybody else 

Her blue-clad arm tightened. 
pulled. The door did not move. 
locked. 

A straight crease came sharply be- 
tween her eyes. She wrenched at the 
knob, felt the door frame meet solidly 
against the lock. Then she saw that her 
key was gone from the inside of the 
keyhole. Then she saw the paper. It 
had been pushed under the door. 


She 
It was 


If you make a 
Keep still and wait. 


fuss, there'll be trouble. 
THE RED DEATH. 


It was printed in great scarlet, strag- 
gling letters. 

What a monstrous travesty ! 

From the deck house above came thin, 
high laughter, the smashing abnormali- 
ties of “Samoa Blues.” Audrey’s laugh 
went dry in her throat. She stared at 
the slip in her hand until it swam in a 
blur of amazed and frightened tears. 
So quickly, so unreasonably, had her 
gorgeous scheme of things snapped off 
like a pricked bubble. Anger rose high 
in her. Who could have done it? Web? 
Had Web been awake last night while 


Ainslee’s 


Tubby read? 
joke? Or 

“If you make a fuss—trouble—wait.” 
For whom? 

She had no nerve left. 
came like an avalanche. 
dreams leered at her. 
ridiculously 
game. 

She dropped, face down, on the berth, 
and cried softly, helplessly, like a broken 
thing. 


Was it only a ghastly 


The reaction 
Her bright 
Just now she had 
sworn to play Web’s 


When Audrey awoke it was quite 
dark. For a time she lay still on the 
berth, listening. They were dancing; 
she heard the scuffling of quick feet 
overhead, the faint, light rhythm of the 
victrola. 

It was after ten o'clock. They must 
have finished dinner long since. In utter 
disregard of her, who had invited them 
on this week-end, they were making 
merry. 

She could not feel exactly angry. It 
was disgust that narrowed her fine, 
brown eyes. A hundred bits of evidence 
came pouring in. These friends of hers 
—they were cheap. They did what they 
liked, regardless. All trace of good 
taste, feeling, honor, consideration— 
well, it was foreign to them, a closed 
book, unknown country. They were 
spoiled and ill-bred children needing to 
be spanked. 

Liquor ; sex; smoke. Or, for variety’s 
sake, smoke; sex; liquor, Rotten, boor- 
ish brats! 

What an immense satisfaction to give 
them a piece of her mind! If only it 
could be done right away; now. Au- 
drey’s eyes went shrewdly around the 
little room. 


The porthole was out of the question. 
But at the foot of the berth 
a screened ventilator shaft. 
ing looked about a foot high, and wider 


there was 
The open- 


by half as much again. The screen 
came off in a cloud of dust, and Audrey 
knotted a towel about the lower part of 
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her face. She glared at herself in the 
mirror. She'd masguerade ’em! 

The thing looked possible. Of course, 
if it got smaller, she would get stuck. 
If it ended in the engine room, or 
straight off the ship’s side 

Well, it was better to take a chance 
than to stew around, waiting for she 
knew not whom or what, on some fool’s 
orders. With a quick-drawn breath of 
resolution she jumped to the foot of the 
berth, put head and shoulders into the 
grimy hole, gripped the ledge with her 
hands, and wriggled in, 

Blackness undreamed of—Stygian, 
grotesque, insoluble. A gasping sense 
of suffocation, of being buried alive, of 
the whole world toppling in upon her. 
Dust in her eyes. ‘Dust seeping through 
the towel, searing her throat, sifting 
down in whispering clouds upon her 
face, her hands, her neck, grinding softly 
through her clothes into her skin. She 
fought and choked, ridden suddenly by 
hideous panic; then lay still waiting for 
strength. 

Everything she would disregard ex- 
cept the necessity of moving forward. 
She would fix every muscle, nerve, 
thought,-on that. But, if ever she got 
out of this, she would bathe for hours 
and hours. 

She began to squirm forward again. 
For a space the shaft went level. Then 
it cut an angle, began to climb. Audrey 
kicked off-her pumps for a better grip, 
and left them; and smiled a little in the 
darkness at thought of her property im- 
bedded forever in the vitals of J. Hamil- 
ton’s palatial yacht. 

She had a sudden fierce longing for 
that man. He had a way of denying 
troubles the right to exist. 

Stuff! She set her slim jaw hard, 
gritted her white teeth, struggled on, 
inch by inch—on and up. 

Ten minutes later Audrey’s hand, 
groping ahead of her, pushed up a grat- 
ing, and she scrambled into blessed, open 
starlight. She stood straight, tore off 
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the towel, filled her lungs with rushing, 
salty air. 

She was forward of the deck house. 
In its square, black bulk, figures passed 
and repassed the open windows; and 
the victrola whined on as if forever. A 
bedraggled and pathetic figure, except 
for her smile, Audrey crept to the near- 
est window and crouched there, watch- 
ing. There was plenty of time. 

The big table and the davenport had 
been pushed out of the way, the rugs 
rolled up. The place gleamed with light 
from a great central sconce on a chain. 
Under this milled the party—her party. 

The mandarin coat—that must be 
Tubby. How had he evolved the superb 
pigtail? He was dancing with a Dutch 
Girl in wooden shoes. Nice things to 
dance in—wooden shoes. The girl was 
Faith Schuyler, Audrey felt sure. 

Now! Ina corner the mauve beach 
suit posed and flirted with a British ad- 
miral. Ruthie, child, how wise were you 
to realize that that next-to-nothing of a 
costume would not look well doing the 
fox-trot! How wise to realize that you 
could loll on a window seat and do all 
sorts of seductive things with your 
knees! But as for disguise, Ruthie 
The admiral unmistakably carried Bruce 
Hillary’s intellectual stoop. 

Lady Macbeth, presumably, in a white, 
fur-bordered robe and with braids down 
her back, danced well with a_ burly 
Harlequin. She was quite tall enough 
for Una Owen, Audrey thought. The 
motley with the bauble should, by rights, 
be Wingate. 

Well? How many did that leave? 
There was Babette. She was Huck Finn, 
or Tom Sawyer, or the Barefoot Boy, 
or something, in a big, broken-straw hat, 
cotton shirt open at the throat and 
tucked into ragged and patched short 
trousers. She led a bewigged little Eva 
who was big-footed and gawky enough 
to be Hal Roche. 

Well? The music snored, wheezed, 
droned. And Audrey looked, and saw 
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Web Rankin, booted and ruffed Corsair, 
dancing with a slight, veiled figure in 
creamy white—a Sultana, perhaps. 

Hold on. Something wrong here. 
Very carefully, needlessly, she counted. 
That crease came again between her 
eyes. 

There had been ten, of course, in the 
entire party. And now—with her out 
of it—there were still ten. 

The music cackled suddenly with the 
raucous cackle of drums. The saxo- 
phones snorted upward suggestively, 
missed’ a beat on purpose, caught step, 
went on. 

And, like whimsical, vindictive chain 
lightning, in that deck house things be- 
gan to happen very quickly. 

The Corsair broke from his partner 
and went rocketing across the room, his 
face cracked, bestial. In Ruthie’s cor- 
ner he blundered to his knees, tore off 
her domino, kissed her long, full on the 
lips. In an instant he was away, and 
had the Barefoot Boy, unmasked, in his 
long she struggled, and he 
laughed, crushing her mouth to his. 
Lady Macbeth screamed, picked up her 
long skirts, and ran. Sut the Dutch 
Girl came to meet him, clung to him. 
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The place began to look tumbled. Fig- 
ures dodged, here, there, pursued, pur- 
suing. And the Corsair threaded his 
way through the press, toward that lone, 
masked woman with whom he had been 
dancing—the veiled Sultana. She slipped 
this way and that, avoiding him. 

“Hold still, everybody !”” Web shouted. 
“It’s the time we agreed on. How can 
I get her, if you all 2 

They laughed, not friendly because of 
their ravished ladies; they bumped 
mockingly into his path. Wherever he 
turned, he found the white form just 
across the room. 

“You—you witch, Audrey!” he 
panted, his eyes gleaming. “You'll pay 
up—for this!” 

The victrola needle had reached the 
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end of the record. It scratched around 
and around, untended. 

So Rankin caught her at last, and 
swung her high in his arms. He stalked 
across the room, his boots thumping, to 
the davenport that was backed against 
the banisters. He stood looking down 
at her, panting, grinning, moistening his 
thin lips. He bent quickly, tearing aside 
the veil. 

In the vivid glare of that room, the 
almond eyes and inscrutable, wizened 
face of Wang stared imperturbably up 
into his, 

Outside, Audrey clapped a hand to 
her mouth, Inside, the roar of amazed 
laughter was quenched like a cut throat. 

For, with a peculiar, low, squeaking 
sound, the single outer door of the deck 
house was sliding slowly open. The 
bright glare of the overhead lights went 
out. And in the dusky fulgence left by 
two wall brackets, a tall, still, white 


Thing stood—suddenly, yet as if it had 
always been there—in the doorway. 


It advanced slowly, then, a ghastly, 
hooded (being, the white of its shroud 
all blotched with great red stains. It 
advanced very slowly, and stopped be- 
hind Web Rankin. 

\ girl screamed dreadfully. 

Web turned his head. His face was 
the face of a dying horse, drawn to 
skeleton stiffness, warped, unbelievably 
ugly. While one might count ten leis- 
urely his eyes bulged to bursting; then 
they rolled up until only the whites were 
visible; and from knees the man 
toppled slowly, woodenly, to the floor. 
He made a sound like air sucking in an 
empty faucet. One arm jerked. He lay 
still, 

The white-red pall of the newcomer 
whirled aloft. From beneath its billow- 
ing folds appeared a tall man in flannels 
and tennis shoes, a man with quiet eyes 
and fine black hair that turned gray at 
his temples; a man who smiled a trifle 
bashfully, and yet seemed assured, at 
ease. 


his 
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“He doesn’t seem to care for my cos- 
tume,” murmured J. Hamilton Brook- 
house. “Fainted—that’s all. Passed 
out. Help me get ‘him down to his bunk.” 

Some one moved over to the victrola. 
All this time it had scratched and 
whirred. When the noise ceased the 
silence in the deck house was like sealed 
black lead. Wang and J. Hamilton 
stumbled below with their burden. The 
others hesitated, their eyes blank, heads 
averted. Ruth Weston was the first to 
disappear, and no one could put finger 
on the moment of her departure. They 
just ebbed away. In no time the place 
was deserted, 

Outside in the starlight, Audrey 
laughed shortly, a little wikdly, throwing 
up her tousled head. Actually for the 
first time she realized that she had not 
eaten for half a day. In her stockinged 
feet she stole forward, toward Wang’s 
pantry. 


Two figures, both men apparently, sat 
on a willow couch far aft by the Semi- 
ramis’ taffrail, and watched the silver 
phosphorous stream of her wake com- 
pete with the powdered stars. And the 
odd thing about them was their talk. 

“When I unlocked your door just now 
after putting that nincompoop to bed, 
and found the room empty, I nearly had 
a it.” 

“Served you right. Idea of inviting 
somebody on a week-end and then lock- 
ing ‘em up. It’s indecent.” 

“It was for your own good, child. 
That man Rankin is poison. I know 
things about him that I wouldn't tell 
you. Look. He'd ‘been drinking steadily 
for a day and two nights. He thought 
I was the D. T.’s. I tell you—I was 
scared—to have you round.” 

“What do you care?” 

Silence. 


A new start. 


“How'd you get here, anyway?” 
“Why, Parke had a cold and reneged. 
had nothing else to do, so I thought 
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I've been living in 
chart room and up on the bridge. 
All day to-day while you were out on 
the bowsprit in the sun I was right up 
there beside the skipper. Last night 
Wang was serving me my dinner in the 
pantry while you were having yours out 
in the saloon. Wang and the ‘Red 
Death’ and Lady Luck worked the 
whole thing.” 

“How?” 

“Well, the chest, now. I knew it was 
there, full of old clothes, but I never 
thought of it. See, I bought this boat 
just as she lay, even to the ice in her 
refrigerator. She just happened to be- 
long to some old wag who liked to give 
parties. As for Poe, I had been reading 
him last week-end; it’s all I have to do 
in the evening when the doc shoots me 
aboard here to run away and forget the 
office for a bit. So, when I heard that 
rot about clothes at the dinner table last 
night, I thought of the chest and I 
thought of the ‘Red Death.” Knowing 
my young friend Rankin had had two 
attacks of his pretty ailment last winter, 
I felt that with luck I could cook up a 
sort of plant—a sort of trump card to 
play in case of trouble. So I sent Wang 
right down in the dumb waiter. He 
went through the galley into the engine 
room, and up the black gang’s grating 
to the deck. He put that bookmark at 
the beginning of that story and was back 
serving your salad in exactly three min- 


utes. 


I’d ship as crew. 
the 


“So we sat tight and hoped for the 
best. Wang was standing outside your 
door all last night. 

“He told me everything was working. 
Every time he went aft with drinks he 
came back with reports. He got me a 
big sheet, and the skipper found some 
red lead in the paint locker. 
went big. 
ture. 


The story 
That man Mackay has a fu- 
I went down and stood outside the 
door for a bit, just to sort of motivate 
myself—that’s what old Poe does. Ran- 
kin was asleep, but that was all right, 
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too; it made his awakening, just now, a 
shade ruder. 

“Well, they found the chest. They 
did the natural thing, as neatly as if a 
little bird had whispered in their ears. 
But when Wang told me of that plot to 
start a roughhouse at midnight I lost 
my nerve. I was scared stiff. I made 
him lock your door and stick that note 
in and dress up to take your place. 
There—there was altogether too much 
at stake. I didn’t know what might hap- 
pen in the jam. My idea from the start 
was to fix things so you'd see that bunch 


—Rankin especially—as they are. But 
there’s a limit. I couldn't risk—I 
couldn’t let I couldn’t. I could 





not.” 

The voice rose desperately on those 
last words, and then stopped. The figure 
in the white flannels moved restlessly, 
turned to look down at his companion 
in a helpless, troubled sort of way. The 
little blue sailor suit never stirred. 

Until, very abruptly, words flashed 
out. 
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“TI think the whole affair was pretty 
darned sneaky,” Audrey snapped, and 
rose to go 

The long arm of the other reached out 
and caught her. And she whirled in that 
instant ; her fingers met around his neck; 
in a great wave of relief and exhaustion 
she clung to him. 

He let her lie quiet, patting her shoul- 
der. 

“IT wanted to ask you. I wanted you 
all along,” she kept saying. And he: 

“There, there, little one. It’s all right 
now.” But in the dark his eyes glowed. 

At their backs the dawn stole, like 
a little silver maiden, up off the sea. 
J. Hamilton looked at it, then down at 
what lay in his arms. In that slow and 
meditative voice of his, with the rising 
inflection of one who contemplates a 
decision of some moment, he said softly: 
“Girlie 

The word was sweet in Audrey’s ears. 

Her face lifted. Her quick, soft lips 
smiled wistfully, half-parted, waiting for 
his. 





of to-day, done on a scale of one inch to a foot, is being equipped by Queen Mary, 


with the aid of famous artists, for the 


sritish Empire Exhibition. It will be 


complete, with a marble staircase, running elevators, a garage containing models 
of British cars, miniature oil paintings done by famous artists, and a wine cellar, 


with, of course, contents. 


Almost two hundred British authors have 


contributed 


to the library small volumes written by hand and beautifully bound in leather. 


Rudyard Kipling has illustrated some of his poems in one volume. 


The library 


contains original contributions by James Barrie, Sidney Colvin, Conan Doyle, 
Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, Arnold Bennett, Joseph Conrad, G, K. Chester- 


ton, and others. 
photographic process. 
and stamps. 
lished in limited edition. 


A British “Who's Who” has been reproduced in miniature by 
To complete the library there is a tiny stock of stationery 
A two-volume description of the queen’s doll’s house is being pub- 




















ILY OF THE PALMS, with 
Vanileff beside her, rode in her 
gilded ricksha up the hill road of 

the Place of Sweet Lagoons—Hiang- 
Kiang, corrupted by the lazy English 
tongue into Hongkong. 

\bove, against the smoothly hanging 
1e granite mountain top, 
with its gardens and bright roofs, took 
the shape of the corniced mouth of a 
silver jar enameled in green and vermil- 
ion; below, masses of houses in tiers, 
ine of them caught up 
here and there to the high splendor of 


temple spires, slanted down to the flat 


pedestal of streets and wharves. From 

the edges of the pedestal the harbors 
er oe “ as or 

spread out like a sky-blue, silken table- 


cloth embroidered thickly with the dark 
hulks and colored sails of the junks, 
There was a suffusion of gold and lemon 
and honey tints in the Oriental design 
through which the two alien figures 
moved; the pouring sun, and vellow 
roses everywhere abloom. 

The jar shows too much of Western 
influence to be perfect China; so it 
stands appropriately in the outer hall. 
The true house of the dragon lies behind 
the smooth curtain. Its mystery has not 
yet been penetrated by the mind of the 
Westerner; but he has scratched at it 
here and there with the steel spur of a 
railroad, while innumerable oblique eyes 
watched him distrustfully. It was such a 


steel spur that ostensibly occasioned the 
sojourn of Lily of the Palms in Hong- 
kong, her husband, Hugh Clarke, being 
a distinguished member of the adventur- 
ous order of world explorers and build- 
ers. But whether in Hongkong or Texas, 
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feats of engineering interested Lily very 
little. A single obsession burned her; 


it had twisted the whole mind of her— 


none too straight, to begin with—into 
an interrogation point. What had been 
Hugh Clarke’s real reason for marry- 
ing her; and just what and how much 
did she now mean to him? Silently, for 
she was not a talkative woman, she 
smiled through her long, narrow, black 
eves—soft and opaque as “velvet-fin- 
ished” glass—on Nicholas Vanileff. In 
her smile there was the glow of en- 
thusiasm with which the historian or the 
scientist comes at last upon the material 
that promises swift and felicitous end 
to his years of research. She was think- 
ing that, by means of Vanileff, she must 
urely be able to wring the answer from 
Hugh; and thinking not at all of Vani- 
leff’s slavic handsomeness, his reddish 
Vandyke beard, his red-brown eyes and 
hair, his tall stature; and hardly, even, 
of the devastating affront which he had 
once put upon her; though the memory 
of that lingered deep, like a gorged tiger 
shark sleeping in mud bottom under still] 
waters. 

Vanileff, too, was an engineer. But 
he had not yet disclosed what business 
he might have in the Place of Sweet 
Lagoons, other than the re-wooing of 
Lily of the Palms, whom Hugh Clarke 
had snatched from him over a wrecked 
roadbed in Central Mexico seven years 
before. 

In those days the beauty, the mag- 
netism, and the wild spirit of Lily De- 
ramo were the chief talk of a romantic 
land. They might sometimes sink to 
the place of a secondary topic during 
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the first forty-eight hours of a new revo- 
lution, for instance, but they were never 
forgotten. Even Santa Ynez where she 
had never set foot named a palm-fringed 
syuare for her. On the paternal side 
she was descended, by a somewhat zig- 
zagging line, from red-bearded Alva- 
rado, the hero whose mighty leap from 
out the fingers of the yelling Aztecs on 
la noche triste is still commemorated in 
the name of a street in the capital. 
Her mother, once a singer and some- 
thing besides in Viennese and Parisian 
cafés, threw the line of descent farther 
back yet, perhaps to a gentleman or 
huckster of the days of Tut-ankh-Amen; 
for she was only in part Hungarian, the 
most of her being gypsy. Her father, 
Domingo Deramo, who had buried two 
wives when, at the age of fifty, he mar- 
ried the chanteuse, owned most of the 
soil of the rich province of Durango, 
and spread his tentacles five ways be- 
yond it. It 
where his sphere of influence 
The American and British adventurers 
resident in Mexico paid court to him 
and stifled their real feelings. They did 
not like him; he was both too suave and 
too corrupt for their taste; he favored 
certain European or 


would be difficult to say 


1 
stoppe ie 


\siatic interests at 
their expense; and sooner or later he 
blazed to 
the 
Behind his 


appeared on every path they 
exact toll for his coffers in 
sacred name of his country. 
back, in rather 


own 


free translation of his 
patronymic, they called him Old Palm 
Sunday. But they did not refuse his in- 
vitations to Casa Grande de 
where after her sixteenth vear Lily— 
or, in her native tongue, Liria—presided 
in lieu of the gypsy chanteuse, deceased ; 
and they smiled as naturally as possible 


las Palmas, 


while he double crossed them over the 
wine with a Teuton or Japanese guest 
who was bent, like themselves, laudably 
on business. 

Lily was eighteen when Old Palm 
Sunday, in refutation of 2 slur cast upon 
nis patriotism by a brother Mexican, 
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solemnly announced that the toast of 
Mexico should wed none other than a 
compatriot. To be sure this was— 
figuratively speaking—no more than the 
dignified gesture of a senator hoisting 
his umbrella in a pelting shower. The 
Villistas were astir just then, and a 
rumor had come out of the south about 
mule trains of ammunition entering the 
mountains where one of Domingo’s 
herders, turned bandit, had his strong- 
hold; and there were political foes of 
Old Palm Sunday’s inconsiderate enough 
to demand that he come out and show 
where he stood. Domingo Deramo was 
willing to seem all things to all men, 
for benefits accruing, but he had no in- 
tention of coming ] 

where he stood 
shots was whirling and spattering. He 
turned the issue adroitly by 


tic reference to Lily, which 


out and showing 


while a cross-rain of 


this roman- 
was taken 
seriously by only two men in all Mexico 

—Hugh Clarke and Nicholas Vanileff. 

At this time Vanileff i 

engineer, was literall 

out 

digged for themselv: 


corporation 
building a _ railroad 

syndicate through t! } 
30th were Americans ; | were in love 
with Lily. If neither knew 
preferred, each had, at I 


which she 
t, the dubious 


satisfaction of knowing that, together, 


they had outdistanced all other com- 
petitors. I! 

would inevitably 
tion in 
young men unsure of 


Domingo’s gallant gesture 
inspire thought and ac- 

one or both of two energetic 

ners ar 

their beloved. 


later they were sit- 


Less than a week 1€) 
ting in the patio, where the last sun rays 
lingered, watching Lily’s small, willful, 
scarlet mouth singing softly to her man- 
dolin, marking the harmony between the 
tint of her sheer, pale, golden gown and 
the golden tan of her skin, nor yet un- 
mindful of her eyes, which were as black 
as a desert midnight without stars, and 
disclosed no more, and wholly forgetful 


of Old Palm Sunday who drowsed 














serenely and not too loudly on another 
bench, his face covered by a silk ker- 
chief, when one of Hugh Clarke’s 
American workmen fell off his horse at 
the gate and rushed up, streaked with 
dust and sweat, to tell a tale of land- 
slides and of little brown peons throw- 
ing down their tools and hurrying away, 
apparently, with well-lined pockets. Lily 
heard the message nonchalantly and, 
with a slanting look at Hugh, lilted into 
his favorite song—the one which, he 
said, reminded him of her because he 
could never quite catch the rhythm of 
it; “it wouldn’t come to his whistle.” 

Hugh did not wait for the end of the 
song. He bade her a swift farewell and 
set off for the hills as fast as his wiry 
broncho could carry him. On investiga- 
tion he decided that Old Palm Sunday 
had engineered the landslide as the first 
of a series of like happenings which 
would prevent the road from being fin- 
ished on time, and thereby cause the 
Americans to lose their concession; 
whereupon Hugh did not doubt that 
some foreign friend of Domingo’s, who 
would pay more largess, would get it. 
The strike, he perceived, was Vanileff’s 
method of removing him from the vicin- 
ity of Lily. And, since it was Hugh’s 
own method to prepare in advance for 
whatever possible contingencies he could 
foresee, and to give no hint that he was 
doing so, he first set those laborers, 
whom he was able to coax back, to work 
clearing out the débris, and then turned 
south through the canyon on a long ride 
toward the secluded retreat of a friend 
of his—Domingo’s ex-herder, the bandit 
who preferred to be called the “savior 
of the republic.” 

Though hardly convinced of the ideals 
of the mysterious idol of the country- 
side, Hugh had sought him out early 
and won his good will; it was wisdom 
to stand in with the man who, whether 
he really wanted to “give the land back 
to the people” or not, could whistle every 
peon off the construction work when- 
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ever he took the notion. He sought 
him now with a definite end in view. 
An eye for an eye; he wanted Vanileff’s 
workmen called off, and this was just 
the time to do it because the quarterly 
consignment of silver was about ready 
for shipment, and its threatened delay 
would end Vanileff’s dalliance at Casa 
Grande. Hugh Clarke was prepared to 
recompense adequately this act of 
friendship. 

Then he went to San Mateo and wired 
in cipher to the company’s representative 
in Mexico City, advising him to give a 
dinner to the powerful official who had 
recently attacked Domingo’s patriotism, 
and to ask him if he thought it possible, 
that these signs of rebel activity within 
fifty miles of Casa Grande pointed to 
nefarious collusion between Domingo 
and the outlaw—and then to “let it 
work.” To allay the fears of the repre- 
sentative, who was a new man, he added 
his favorite proverb, coined by himself: 
“In a land where the sun shines too 
much nothing is serious.” 

From these activities sprang conse- 
quences larger than Hugh intended. He 
had meant to give Domingo jrst enough 
trouble to make him leave the American 
company’s railroad alone; and to force 
Vanileff back to his job at the mine. 
He did not know that the box he had 
sat on while chatting with his affable 
host, the bandit, had been packed not 
with loot but with cartridges; nor that 
every cave and hut in the mountains 
was an arsenal. Ignorantly, he had 
struck when the iron was too hot to 
mold. Three weeks later a revolutionary 
army headed north, with Vanileff’s silver 
as the first objective, on its liberating 
march to the capital; and Old Palm Sun- 
day made posthaste to Mexico City, in 
obedience to a summons that he explain 
in person what he meant by starting a 
rebellion in his province. And Lily, 
who had been sent for safety to the nuns 
of Santa Teresa, dropped over the con- 
vent wall and balanced her slimly 
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rounded body comfortably enough be- 
tween Vanileff and the pommel of his 
saddle. 

Hugh, unaware of Lily’s excursion, 
was crossing the footbridge over a 
ravine where his men, who were work- 
ing night and day with their rifles handy, 
had made ready to blast, when he heard 
the tinkle of a mule bell. Lowering his 
signal whistle, he looked up, saw a string 
of shadows emerge from the rocks into 
the blazing, silver light of the Mexican 
moon, and discovered, by an exchange 
of two sentences, that Vanileff and Lily 
were on their way to the garrisoned town 
of San Mateo with the pack train of 
silver. They had a few hours’ start of 
the bandit army, and, if they could keep 
it, dawn should see them safe in Mateo. 

Hugh watched the mules trot across 
the bridge. Then he informed Vanileff 
that, at the toot of his whistle, the blast 
would be set off. Vanileff could cross 


alone and catch up with his mules before 
the bridge splintered; or he could stay 
on this side of the chasm with Lily until 
the bandits, already unfriendly to him, 


arrived. On hearing this ignominous 
bargain proposed, Lily leaped from the 
saddle and struck at Hugh’s face with 
the gold-mesh bag that dangled from 
her wrist. Hugh dodged, and caught 
her hand, and held it down hard against 
her hip. 

“She’s been with me three days, you 
fool,” Vanileff hissed at him, his face 
distorted. 

“T’d shoot you, if you were worth a 
bullet,” Hugh answered quietly, unaware 
that his fingers had tightened crushingly 
about Lily’s wrist; not hearing her 
whimper of pain. 

Not so far off, over the ridge, a rifle 
cracked. 

“A scout’s signal from the entrance 
to the pass,” Hugh said. “You haven't 
much time.” He lifted the whistle to 
his mouth. 

Vanileff spurred across the bridge. 
As he dashed into the shadows of the 
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cliffs after his silver he snatched his re- 
volver from the holster, turned in his 
saddle, and fired. But conditions—the 
range, and his state of mind—being bad 
for shooting, the bullet bored into a dirt 
heap twenty feet east of Hugh. 

“You'll take no more rides with him,” 
Hugh said. There was a queer edge to 
his voice, and he released Lily’s hand 
rather roughly and stood away from her. 
He was master there; he could do as 
he pleased; but he stood away from 
Lily and got hold of himself because 
his traditions forbade him to revert to 
the ways of the abysmal brute, tugging 
now at his muscles, and punish her as 
she deserved. 

Lily broke into a storm of abuse. As 
she swayed to it, her voice rising from 
throaty contralto to shrill, ‘breathless 
soprano, her slender arms and small, 
pointed fingers gesticulating against the 
silver background of moonlit rock, she 
made him think of a branching spiny 
cactus lashed by a desert wind. That 
she could think the incident merely mat- 
ter for shrewish temper in some way 
lessened the strain on him, and he re- 
membered that in a land where the sun 
shines too much nothing is serious. He 
took her in his arms and deliberately and 
systematically kissed her vituperative 
little mouth into silence. 

“Why bother about him?” he said. 
“He’s gone. I’m here. And I want 
you.” 

Then, having removed her to a safe 
distance, where she perched on a boulder 
gnawing her scarlet underlip redder with 
fury, he blew his whistle and made the 
breach between the two lovers wider. 
Two hours later he married her. The 
ceremony was performed by the Indian 
chaplain accompanying the army of the 
savior of the republic; and that gran- 
diose worthy himself posed at the bride’s 
side in the place of Old Palm Sunday, 
unavoidably absent. So far from re- 
sisting the marriage, Lily felt that she 
was entering upon the most exciting ad- 











venture of her life. Never before, when 
a man courted her, had she doubted that 
he desired her above rubies. Now, dis- 
carded of one wooer in favor of a load 
of silver 
that—she 


not even his own silver, at 
had been forcibly taken by 
another who had, so shortly before, left 


his rival at her side while he rushed away 


from her to devote all his ardor to a bit 
of railroad—not his own railroad, cither. 
No, she did not resist marriage 
Hugh; she thrilled to it. 


with 
She had never 
been so provoked and intrigued in all 
her young career as a queen of hearts. 

Revolution and counterrevolution 
swept back and forth across the roadbed, 
and Hugh’s chiefs in New York tem- 
porarily abandoned their venture and 
him. Hugh took Lily home 
with him, via Acapulco and San Fran- 
cisco, to Washington. From Acapulco 
wrote a dutiful letter to Old Palm 
sunday, still under 


recalled 





surveillance in the 
All this time 
‘r of the honeymooners had men- 
tioned Vanileff. As they steamed out 
f Acapulco Hugh 


capital, asking his blessing. 


+ 





spoke the word in 
justice to a fallen foe. 


, “don't 

He’s got his 
It would have 
done for him, you see, if he had deserted 
the company’s property.” 

“Oh,” said Lily. 
she asked: “And 
for you and your 
stayed at Casa 
when the land 

“Of course 

a. thought again for a few 


minutes. “Then love—a woman—she is 


y the way,” he said casually, 
it against Vanileff. 
reputation to think of. 


] 
— 
noid 


After some thought 
would it have done 
reputation, if you had 
Palmas 
slid over your railroad?” 
finished me.” 


Grande de las 


1 
one 


not first in the world, with an engineer?” 
Hugh roared. Presently he said: 


“I couldn’t let Vanileff get away with 
that. Professional! jealousy, more or 
less, I suppose. The world’s wide 


or both of us to make good in 
without hurting each other. But just 
went to the same college 


and got in each other’s way there—then 


because we 
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he wanted this job of mine and I got 
it—we think there isn’t room on the 
globe for the two of us. That is, as 


engineers; personally, 


right. I’m not 


we always hit it 
sure that I think 
Vanileff a particularly clean fighter. But 
l imagine he doesn't think 1 am, 


Still, he began it.” 


off all 
now. 


ily regarded him curiously, 

‘He shot at you. Truly, he did not 
hit you—but you do not hate him for 
that—and for other things?” Her lazy, 
indifferent tones took on a subtle inflec- 
tion with the last four words. There 
was the shortest possible pause before 
Hugh answered, in the way that was 
habitual with him—ignoring the point 
of her question and apparently oblivious 
of her innuendo. 

“In his place I’d have made surer of 
my aim.” 
and took her hand. 
being first, I’d 
love, but work is 
sunnily and ki 


He laid his cigarette down 
| “As to a woman 
ay that love is always 
work.” He smiled 
‘Now why are 
those long, narrow, black eyes of yours 
round the corner of your head, 
eh? What do they see at that angle?” 


ila 


ssed her. 


Sianting 


incidental 
woman, she answered, each syllable like 
a slow-falling drop of cool water. Hugh, 


en 
reaching 


‘hey see that | am an 


for the matches, laughed again; 
impossible ever to be bored with Lily. 

And that was all that he had to say 
about Vanileff. He did not ask her how 
she came to be riding with Vanileff that 
night, nor whether she had suffered in 
being from him—not even 
whether Vanileff had lied when he said 
“three days.” The mystery of his in- 
difference silenced her. 

As Lily watched him guiding a flicker- 
ing match to her cigarette she wondered 
whether he realized that it was only by 
chance that he had met her again. Sup- 
pose she had married Vanileff and re- 
mained with him at Casa Grande after 
Hugh’s departure. what would Hugh 
Clarke have done then? Nothing, prob- 
ably. Oh, the 


“ 


snatched 


insulting, 


the intolerable 
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significance of that “nothing!” With 
avid eyes that sought and silken lashes 
that beckoned, the little luring daughter 
of a mystical land, carrying in her blood 
the hot darks and the jackal’s cry of 
old deserts, had paused a moment in her 
triumphal march to fling the rose from 
her mouth between two strange giants 
from the North—and this was what had 
happened to her! Lvery Latin and 
gypsy drop in her veins screamed at 
the injustice of it; every pulse beat with 
challenge. She told herself that not until 
she saw him in the dust at her feet, 
confessing that he lived only for her, 
would she know whether she loved or 
hated the husband who stirred such a 
mad tumult in her when he turned, usu- 
ally without warning, from his aloof 
mental contemplation of things beyond 
her, and took her in his arms. 

The life to which Hugh introduced 
her in Washington bewildered her. That 
was largely the fault of his sister, Amy 
Ventle. Widowed ten vears since, and 
seemingly 
as she 
father’s house. The 
the highest circle in t 


as undesirous of remarriage 


kept her 
Clarkes moved in 


l Hugh’s 


was undesired, Amy 
he land. 
grandfather had been ambassador to the 
Court of St. 
distinguished 
fame in 
Tibet. To go back to the beginning, the 
founder of their house, Sir Hugh Cecil- 
Clarke, had brought his silver plate and 
his two carved beds to Boston in 1670. 
It was even into such a family, of pure 
descent and having a roster of many 
honored names, that “that 
woman”’—to quote Amy—had intruded 
to besmirch its noblest living ornament. 
The acid ardors, that coursed like tarra- 
gon vinegar through the musty cells of 
Amy’s flat, starved bosom and angular 
arms, were all for this younger brother. 
He was her only love, her pride. And 
in her spidery, horsefly-like, and waspish 
fashion she strove witl 
person of Lily, for him. 


James; his father was a 


scientist who had won 


his youth as an explorer in 


Mexican 


destiny, in the 
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She believed in Lily’s intrinsic immor- 
ality, as an article of faith, and wove 
webs for her entrapment; a dozen times 
a day she wounded her sensitive pride 
with the sting of an insolent superiority ; 
she buzzed about Hugh’s ears with subtle 
innuendoes. She remembered Hugh’s 
terrifying wildness during his first two 
years in college before the ambitious 
vision of his work had possessed him; 
Hugh on tennis courts, in sailboats, in 
dance pavilions, in moonlit parks, with 
girls whom Amy did not know, girls who 
were simply not the sort of girls—— 
And, heedless of the consequences to 
her own soul hereafter, she labored dili- 
gently to enlist the old sin of the flesh 
in Hugh for his present salvation. 

She stacked her tea parties with fair 
charmers ; Hugh into 
limousines with lovely women schooled 
in the arts of 
tone of the 


she inveigied 


flirtation; by a sigh, a 
a lift of her thin, 


voice, 


highly arched eyebrows she conveyed to 
them a hint that all was not 


well with 
* that her 
a man so handsome 
and distinguished as Hugh Clarke would 
not be made in vain. 


1 


him in his marriage, knowin 


appeal in behalf of 


\Vith acrimonious 
fervor, on her knees, she besought the 
god created in her image, but lack- 
ing the limitations ler poor wisdom 
and inventiveness, to open her brother’s 
and 
tired head to the pillow 
from scheming she 
that a 
slumbered nor slept, would carry 
work through 
finding out. 
Lily reacted to 
after her own nature. 


} 


eyes ; when nature compelled het 


and quieted her 
lay down, confident 


higher power, which neither 


on her 
the dark in ways past 
machinations 
She treated Amy 
with the forbearance and the reverential 
deference which the 


these 


well-mannered 
Spanish girl accords to extreme old age. 
If Lily had learned little else in the 
most exclusive convents in Mexico, she 
had mastered social deportment. Her 
manners were so exquisite that they 
made any charge of insolence seem as 











clumsy and gross as throwing a hammer 
at an orchid. Innocently she brought 
the crimson of rage to Amy’s cheek by 
such remarks as this, having no apparent 
context: 

“Why should a woman turn bitter and 
even jealous because she has no charm? 
Is she not compensated by her noble 
heart ?” 

And once when Amy had donned a 
new gray gown of the stiff silk she loved 
—and had placed Hugh for the third 
time in succession beside the milk-white 
shoulder and golden hair of Leota Fair- 
banks, widow, of Virginia—Lily’s slow, 
cool accents trickled upon the lull over 
the salad as if in argument the 
admiring swain at her side: 

“Ah! but I think our good God made 
ugly women for a purpose. Like tall, 
gray, flat, cold tombstones, they are a 
warning of hell.” 
thoughtless 


with 


There were always 
who would laugh 
heartily at these sallies, not catching their 
drift, and catty women who would 
understand them and repeat them else- 
where as “such a good joke on Amy 
Ventle.” 

But in her heart Lily feared the loss 
of Hugh. 


men 


She saw that he was at home 
in this environment, and that she never 
could be. The odds were against her. 
So she flirted to stir his jealousy and 
to entertain herself dangerously, which 
was the only way that Lily of the Palms 
could be really entertained. Several 
times Amy had good reason to believe 
that 


swered, but 


about to be an- 


Hugh had an unfortunate 
habit of drifting to his wife’s side when, 


her prayers were 


for his own good, he should have been 
elsewhere. She chased Lily down more 
than one tortuous alley leading to cer- 
tain shame, only to find her gracefully 


accepting Hugh’s arm 
ramble 


for the return 
Lily was more puzzled than 
Amy by Hugh’s demeanor. He did not 
grind the blade of a dagger in public 
nor in private. Sometimes he gave her 
a hint, carelessly: 
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“I know it is only the irrepressible 
Latin in you, but my father is psycho- 
logically New England.” Or: “Our 
family came over here after the Puri- 
tans, and Amy has caught up with 
them.” And, in another case: “I 
know you're too tender-hearted to hurt 
a woman, if you'd noticed. So don’t 
you think you'd better drop Archer off 
the book? I think it worries his wife 
to see him dangling.” 

He never said: “I am in torture 
when smile at another man; my 
pulses beat a mad march to you every 
hour of the day.” A statement she would 
have understood, if not believed. And, 
although she did not doubt him, she was 
not satisfied when he said, in answer to 
an experiment of jealousy on her part: 
“There are no other women.” Other 
women would, at least, have made him 
comprehensible to her. 

To fathom Hugh Clarke became the 
one, all-inclusive need of Lily’s life. 
She was like the woman in the Indian 
myth, held by magic on the brink of a 
lake in mountain rock, waiting for some- 
thing lost therein to come to the surface, 
and seeing only clear, placid, brilliant 
waters without bottom. The pleasures, 
the functions, the flirtations of the world 
in which she moved externally, even the 
serious problems of her wardrobe, were 
as inconsequential as the maze of shad- 
ows shifted by sun and moon about a 
pool; only as they threw their reflection 
upon her one deep obsession did they 
assume a momentary reality for her. 

Lily knew but one way to search the 
nature of a man; all the instincts of her 
ancestry, all the lore of her mysterious 
Southland, projected but one concept of 
a man for her understanding. They told 





you 


her nothing of the type of man, come 
out of another lineage and _ tradition, 
who—so to speak—hanked his fires to 


preserve them as well as to prevent con- 
flagration, and, distrusting their wanton 


and flickering flame as too subject to 


adverse weather conditions and too lim- 
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ited in range for purposes of illumina- 
tion, relied on the white flash of reason 
to light a path for him through dark 
alley, jungle, or rocky gully. To Hugh 
the temperament of Lily of the Palms 
was like all three of these; but Hugh 
was an explorer and engineer by nature 
as well as by profession. This was, 
fundamentally, why the transparent and 
perfectly finished surfaces of Leota 
Fairbanks, and of the other models of 
confectionary offered him by Amy, did 
not tempt him away from his wife. 
The tension of life in Washington had 
been relaxed by a year in Texas and two 
in Alaska, It was again acute, indeed 
at its worst, with Lily allowing the young 
Cuban millionaire, Diego Moreno, to 


make her the superscandal in that hive 
of gossip, when Hugh was sent to China 
to build a line through the Suchow val- 
ley back of Peking. 

“Surely you’re not going to take your 


wife there? With her to look after how 
can you do your work?” Amy exclaimed, 
even as she had exclaimed at his taking 
Lily to Texas and Alaska. If she pro- 
tested more vehemently this time, it was 
because Diego Moreno had raised her 
hopes high. 

“Lily can look after herself,” Hugh 
answered cheerfully. ‘You've only seen 
her trailing languidly about Washington. 
I’ve seen her ride like the wind over the 
worst country in the world. You see, 
I took the precaution of marrying a wife 
I knew could follow my trail whenever 
I thrust my shining pick into its scab- 
bard and went out to play the demigod 
of the great spaces.” Then, ignoring 
the pinched look of angry scorn about 
her mouth, and seeing only the fanatical 
devotion and the fear in her small, pale 
eyes, he chucked her under the chin, 
kissed her, and said: “T’ll be all right, old 
girl, Nothing ever happened to me yet. 
I'll leave you my medals to take care 
of.” 

“Don’t trust her. She hasn’t a shred 
of our kind of morality,” she whispered 


Ainslee’s 


daringly, with dry throat, as he went on 
past her up the stairs. Hugh, conven- 
iently, did not hear. Because his back 
was to her he could indulge in a smile. 
Did Amy, poor girl, really suppose she 
was telling him something he didn’t 
know? 

Hugh placed Lily in a bungalow on 
the hilltop of Hongkong and went on to 
make friends with a new regime in Pe- 
king and to look over the valley where 
his work lay. Two months after his de- 
parture Vanileff arrived in Hongkong 
and encountered Lily of the Palms step- 
ping out of her gilded ricksha in the 
Street of Seven Dragons, Their eyes 
met. His blazed. Hers seemed to go 
dull and flat before, for the briefest in- 
stant, her lashes hid them; and a whiten- 
ing gleam passed over her golden skin. 
Just so might the lightest possible frost 
touch and melt from the amber cheek 
of Jael as she nails Sisera to the earth 
in the stained-glass window of San Ma- 
teo church. Then with an insouciant, 
whimsical expression and a playful ges- 
ture—much as if she were tossing away 
a cracked pecan with a shriveled nut in 
it—she discarded the past and held out 
her hand. 

“But this is charming!’ she lilted. 
“Who could expect such a meeting?” 

“Fate is sometimes kind,” he admitted. 

“Did you know that I am married? 
My husband is also an engineer—a Mr. 
Clarke. I think you met him in Mexico: 

“T remember him,” Vanileff 
stolidly. 

“And you, Vanileff—you are married 
also?” 

“No’’—shortly. 

Lily’s brows puckered with a puzzled 
look; she passed her hand over her eyes, 
slanting at from under it. 


said 


him 

“In school I could never learn geog- 
raphy. Tell me, where is this country 
of the blind women?” 

He smiled. 

“Tell me, rather, where is the land of 
forgetfulness? I have not found it.” 











She appreciated that. He had always 
been ready with such responses, she re- 
membered. One knew what he would 
say; only he would say it better than one 
expected. This was chiefly why she 
had, for a time, preferred him to Hugh 
who never returned the ball in the ap- 
proved manner. Although in the seven 
years since she had abruptly parted, or 
been parted, from Vanileff she had grad- 
uated from the full ranks of those who 
joy most in the expected into the sparser 
company of those who welcome the baf- 
fling, nevertheless the neat and flattering 


retort still had its subtle charms for 
her. 

“So much the better,” she said. “You 
might have left your wit there. Now 


tell me everything. Where have you 
been? What have you done?” She 
signed to her bearers to follow and 
moved slowly along past the shops. He 
fell into step beside her. 

“Three months in Siberia; a year in 
the Argentine; China and Japan most 
of the time—one big job in the lot, in 
the Argentine.” 

“What did you do in Japan when the 
geishas were not singing to you?” 

“Sight-seeing ; then I got down with a 
fever ; and convalesced.” 

“And, in China, what are you doing?” 

“Still loafing, and recuperating. Asa 
matter of fact, I’ve been up in the in- 
terior; hunting chiefly. 

“Hunting! Wild animals? 
did not kill any ?” 

He smiled amusedly. How contra- 
dictory women were! The queen of a 
dozen bull fights shocked at the killing 
of a few deer! 

“Yes, I did. I got quite a bag, really.” 

She stared at him. 

“Imagine! 
good—shot ?” 


3ut you 


Then you are now 
Her slow, cool tones 
sweetly blended admiration with incre- 
dulity. 

“Pretty fair,” he 


ed 


said mechanically. 


She saw the flood and ebb of blood 
under his taned skin; and she blinked 
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twice, breathing softly, like a purring 
kitten. 

“You do not go away immediately ?” 
she asked presently. 

“No.” 

“You will come to see me, then? 
husband is in Peking. I am very lonely, 
Vanileff.” He glanced keenly at her as 
she continued wistfully: “Ah, my dear 
Mexico—how far away! We will talk 
and bring it nearer. To-morrow after- 
noon? Then at three we will meet at 
Kuan’s where I am buying some vases, 
and you will go home with me to tea.” 

He looked her over from her hat brim 
to her small, very high-heeled shoe, 
openly and deliberately appraising her, 
marking such changes as the seven years 
had made in her, and casting them up 
for or against her value, with an inso- 
lence too subtle for her to venture on 
rebuking it. The whitening tint, like 
the breath of frost, passed over her 
face again, and he felt satisfied that he 
had repaid her gibe at his shooting. 

“At Kuan’s at three,” he repeated. 
He stood, hat in hand, while she settled 
into her ricksha. As he watched her 
bearers trot off with her he wondered 
what her motive was in throwing down 
the gage to him—brazenly, too. Well, 
at least, she knew that he was not afraid 
to pick it up. 

Seven years could make a world of 
difference, he mused; especially when 
they had been lived in three or four dif- 
ferent civilizations. Siberia was hardly 
a civilization; but the Argentine, Japan, 
and China—— It was rather difficult 
to think himself back into the frame of 
mind in which he had seriously wooed 
Lily of the Palms. With what ingenu- 
ous fervor he had attempted to throw 
away his liberty! Even Mexico, had he 
realized it then, was full of such women 
as Lily Deramo, to be had for the ask- 
ing; the same type, even if few or any 
of them were as perfect in beauty, and 
lure. No, he hadn’t seen a white woman 
who possessed her kind of magnetism 
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in the same degree. She wasn’t unique, 
but she was consummate. Still, that was 
hardly a reason for marrying her; only 
his youth had thought it one. Her for- 
tune, too, of course. He wondered how 
much of Old Palm Sunday’s money 
Hugh Clarke had got his hands on, and 
whether it compensated him and his stiff, 
Puritan family for a wife who couldn't 
be trusted when he turned his back. 
Nothing but the money, of course, had 
made Clarke marry her after her ride on 
his saddle. 

Clarke had always ‘been secretive, 
pretty much of a cold-blooded schemer. 
Even in college. Odd way his nostrils 
stiffened and whitened and his eyes went 
a shade or two lighter when he was 
roused, but he didn’t give you a hint of 
what he was going to do till after he’d 
done it—blocked you somewhere. Self- 
control, good manners, nothing rough in 
speech or action; the cherished traditions 
of the New Englander and the aristo- 
crat; the mask behind which the Anglo- 
Saxon hid something he knew about 
himself, something elemental and pretty 
deadly. Not unlike the Baltic Russian 
in that, naturally enough ; both came out 
of the same Norse stock in the begin- 
ning ; but the Russian strain brought into 
a man’s veins more fire, and more flexi- 
bility and subtlety to his mind, once he’d 
thrown off the alien morality which a 
hundred thousand Clarkes had stamped 
on American intellectual and social life. 
The Clarkes of to-day were hampered 
by the work of generations of Clarkes, 
set in a mold they couldn’t break. 

It was different with him; a Slav in 
blood and racial memory and inherited 
tendencies; the first of his name to be 
born on American soil. His father spoke 
with an accent to this day. Outwardly 
the home in San Francisco resembled 
the home of any other well-to-do Ameri- 
can merchant; within there was the 
aroma of another mind. And the Mon- 
gol strain with which the centuries of 
Tartar domination had infused the Rus- 
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sian Slav—these racial springs, however 
deeply hidden, became active, made their 
presence known, when the divining rod 
passed over them. Environment was 
the rod. That didn’t hold good with all 
men, of course, but a sensitive imagina- 
tion responded. 

He smiled cynically at himself; for, 
after all, what did his theory mean save 
that, in the fashion of the Occidental 
moralist which he affected to despise, he 
was trying to excuse himself for his ex- 
patriation, and for adopting a system of 
life which would make white men of 
his own caste disown him, admitting that 
they need some other explanation than 
his own volition! The fact was that 
the devious ways attracted him more 
than the straight, and that now he walked 
deliberately where his feet had always 
inclined. He had ceased from the ghost 
dance after fame in a society where rules 
governed the dance, his position in it 
about sixth, watching Hugh Clarke al- 
ways prancing a step nearer to the head 
of the line. That was the way it had 
been; it wouldn’t be so any longer. 

The moon of the Occident was wan- 
ing. 


The Mongol was the coming race. 
He had seen that, and its significance 


to him. Probably not the first man of 
vision to be called a renegade! WNation- 
ality was an accident, due to that other 
accident, birth; standards were merely 
prejudices when one looked at life uni- 
versally, instead of through the par- 
ticular national lens which one had 
picked up from the oculist’s velvet 
square by accident. Prejudices about 
everything from conduct to odors. 
The Mongolian woman, for instance. 
Her eyes, like chips of polished ebony 
set aslant, lost their oddness when a 
Caucasion lost his prejudices, and be- 
came beautiful; her faint odor, like 
musk, but more impalpable, suggestive 
of magic essences distilled from silver 
nightshade or poisonous, nigrescent 
poppy grown by the sorcerers about the 
tombs of the god-emperors thousands of 


















years ago, and sealed in these little yel- 
low-lacquered figurines with their al- 
mond eyes to teach the Westerner how 
old was passion, how old were the subtle 
arts of it, before his race emerged. It 
was narcotic, that effluvium of antiquity 
transfusing the air behind the heavy, 
silken hangings. It passed the pores of 
a man’s skin, penetrated the alien pig- 
ment; his nostrils inhaled it; the cells of 
his brain drew it in; and he dreamed; 
dreaming, floated between the jade por- 
tals of the dragon; entered, dreaming, 
into the eternal dream that was the East. 

It had taken these seven years of 
knocking about outside the range of 
American traditions to show him what 
he really was and to point the way for 
him toward the wealth and the type of 
life he craved. No scruples; no artificial 
restrictions on natural desires; no hold- 
ing his hand back from anything he was 
able to take. Complete independence. 
It was there now, an inch beyond his 
finger tips; and once again Hugh Clarke 
was walking in between him and the 
thing he wanted—blindly, this time; for 
he had kept under cover so far; only 
three men knew why he had gone hunt- 
ing back of Peking. 

The extinguishing of Clarke was only 
a detail of the scheme which would make 
him independent of any man’s: will but 
his own, and of the codes of any group 
The Orient was 

The fact that Hugh 
Clarke was the better engineer wouldn't 
save him. A genius, really; probably no 
man in the profession could look ‘for- 
ward so confidently to a brilliant career ; 
but Clarke's would end in the 
hack country of China. And Lily? This 
new man that he was, the Vanileff who 
had found himself, could outplay her, 
master her wiles and her. He would 
have to keep his head, though, in the 
beginning. That was his danger—the 
price of indulgence—pale golden torsos 
and blue poppy smoke. 
Yes, seven years made a difference. 


of Caucasians. his 


Land of Promise. 


career 
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ut there were two things that had not 
changed in seven years, East or West, 
nor in seven eons—the lure of the female 
for the male, and the hate of a man for 
a man, 

The next afternoon he went up the 
patterned jar of the hill with her to tea. 
When he dropped into the chair she in- 
dicated by the tea table, the only chair 
on that side of the room, he suspected 
that the stage had been set for him. 
Whenever he looked at her his line of 
vision collided with a large portrait of 
Hugh in a silver frame on the desk at 
her elbow. Her manner was gracious 
and hospitable; she passed him tea and 
cakes with a sweet, untouchable dignity. 
She prattled ingenuously of her hus- 
band’s achievements; boasted charm- 
ingly that he declared he “owed it all to 
her,” though not even in her wildest 
flight of fancy could she conceive of 
Hugh Clarke as saying anything of the 
sort. When Vanileff went she waved 
him an indolent and absent-minded adieu 
from the porch; her eyes gazed over and 
beyond him wistfully toward the place 
where Peking might as well lie as any- 
where. His last smile at her was not 
unlike a snarl. 

He had been waiting in Kuan’s half 
an hour when she came in the next 
afternoon; and again he went up the 
traced road line on the patterned jar with 
her to tea. To-day she did not mention 
Hugh. Her talk was a rhapsody on 
Chinese art, a patter of questions about 
Chinese life, a dartle and flash of wit 
and ecstasy. Brilliant and elusive as a 
humming bird, she lanced at every net 
he spread, hovered over it as if it were 
a rose, pecked at its mesh, and flitted. 
His head felt hot and confused when he 
got up abruptly to leave. 

“T’ve taken a bungalow a bit down the 
hill,” he informed her. “So I haven't 
so far to go to-night.” 

“Down the hill? That is easy going 
for you. You will soon be at the bottom, 
It is climbing that is so difficult.” 
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“I am not going to the bottom, I said 
that my house is halfway up the hill to 
you. A short climb and not a difficult 
one.” Deliberately he took hold of the 
meaning which she had barely allowed 
to sound through her innocent comment, 
Her eyes glittered. 

“Halfway up the hill—halfway to the 
bridge—what a destiny! I shall call you 
Halfway Vanileff.” 

“No, you won’t!” he retorted harshly. 
“Halfway is not my destiny—nor 
yours!” His last words, flung over his 
shoulder, cut across the cool tinkle of her 
laughter and silenced it. He had not 
meant to give her that warning; she had 
gibed it out of him. He paid for it by 
listening, for three afternoons, to Wash- 
ington social titbits, eulogies of Hugh 
Clarke, and discursive reminiscences of 
Alaska, Caruso, and a 
some Texan had lent 
with her wedding ring while she talked. 

He was willing to leave the game in 
her hands a little longer. He was wait- 
ing for the first hint from her that Hugh 
was overdue; for the days of growing 
anxiety—and pique—that would follow; 
for the hour when she would learn that 
Hugh would never return—and the 
aftermath. Loneliness, the nature in her, 
and China. It was a matter, he told 
himself, of keeping his head; he ad- 
mitted that she was not making it an 
easy matter. It was inexplicable, the 
way she seeped into a man’s mind. Rea- 
son, analysis, didn’t expel her. She was 
elusive; elusive, but all-pervading. 

Ten days later he saw that his wait- 
ing time was done. As he rose to leave 
her she said: 

“Come back to dinner, Vanileff.”” Her 
voice was low, a little hesitant; her 
glance, so difficult for him to catch that 
day, crossed his an instant and quickly 
slanted away. 

He had noticed a change in her during 
the last week—nervous gestures; un- 
certainty; extravagance of attack; ill- 
balanced parrying. Over the purplish- 


bay saddle horse 
her; she played 


Ainslee’s 


black surface of her eyes a slumbrous 
curtain that lifted to show sometimes a 
sullen anger, sometimes a fear, darting 
out. Unconsciously, he thought, she had 
been letting down her defenses a rail at 
a time. Now that, suddenly, she real- 
ized they were gone she did not care. 

He measured her against her past, 
delineated her anew for himself through 
the perspective of seven years, and felt 
confident that he understood her. Yes; 
chafing at inaction, at being a mere 
counter in a game played by men, and 
restless for adventure—which, with her, 
must always be the adventure of love— 
she was flinging her challenge and her- 
self once more over the convent wall, 
chancing where her feet would land. 
There was this difference—in his favor. 
She knew now just what she hazarded 
and what she challenged. No word from 
Hugh Clarke; she was resenting that 
after her own fashion. 

When he reached the his 
bungalow a Chinese rose from them 
Vanileff scrutinized him sharply—tall, 
brawny, brown-skinned, he was a hill- 
man undoubtedly. 
dialect. 


steps of 


He answered in the 
He had arrived on a junk an 
hour since. He brought letters and news. 
The letters from a very potent excel- 
lency were satisfactory. But it was the 
news, given verbally, that made Vani- 
leff’s pupils dilate and his hand, clutch- 
ing the letters, shake. The pockmarked 
hillman himself had seen the black vul- 
tures thicken down over a rocky ledge 
of Tsien mountain, where Hugh Clarke 
lay staring with dead eyes at the sun. 
Vanileff’s voice sounded unnaturally 
in his own ears as he 


called 


his bov and 


motioned the hillman to follow him to 
the kitchen. Left alone he locked thx 
letters away, and leaned upon his desk, 
fitting his fingers into a hollow of its 
carved top to steady himself. Something 
heavy which had lain near his heart, 
crowding it, had been removed, and his 
heart plunged and pounded about in the 
cavity it had left. He felt exhilarated. 















spacious, now that the obsession of envy 
was gone; as if a peak of his life had 
been leveled and a-wideness, unob- 
structed, had taken its place. 

Blue eyes, blue as the firmament they 


could no longer see; blond hair like 
thick satin; white skin covering the 
athletic body; genius, too; and the 


straight soul; the white superman; car- 
rion in the land of yellow men—pro- 
phetic. His mind, Vanileff’s, had willed 
it; his hand had not been lifted. His 
mind, foreseeing, outlining, changing the 
map and the destiny of a people that 
were to be his people—the coming race 
—had blotted out the white superman, 
who thrust himself and the ideals of 
his mushroom civilization momentarily 
in the way where the golden wheel, that 
had turned for eons, turned again upon 
a new cycle, his hand guiding it. God- 
like, such power! The racing of his 
pulses, that lurch of the heart, were 
suffocating. There was quietness for 
them in the little drawer of the teakwood 
cabinet, there, with its dragons, and a 
dream in which the grandeur of this 
dream would unroll—the purple empire. 
He stepped swayingly toward it—and 
stopped. She came into his thoughts, 
the woman who had slipped from them 
when he had learned that she was no 
longer Hugh Clarke’s. 
\n hour later he went up the hill, 


Their coriversation was desultory, in- 
different, during dinner. It could not 
therwise with a Chinese servant sta- 
tioned behind each chair and Lily’s maid, 
Felipa, a pert, inquisitive-looking Span- 
ish octoroon, pattering in and out on 
heels as high as Lilv’s. A dinner for 
two in a land of perfect servitors hardly 
needed the She had 
called in, Vanileff surmised, as a 


‘kk upon him. 


he « 


maid’s attention. 
He was indifferent, 
at this trivial stroke. 
time in China for his 
disclosure and his conquest, if the taking 
of the pasteboard citadel of Lily Deramo 


not even amused. 
He had all 


1° 


the 
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could be dignified by the name of con- 
quest. No woman could emancipate 
him, make his heart pound, his pulses 
race, as that hillman’s news had done. 
Cooler now, he realized that the hillman 
had not spoken of black vultures; that 
had been his own imagination speaking, 
describing the scene as he had pictured it 
often. Curious that he’d never thought 
of Clarke as falling face downward when 
the assassin’s shot reached him, but as 
lying on his back on one of Tsien’s juts. 
facing the bland, inscrutable Chinese 
sky. 


A sharp, complaining word from Lily 
recalled him. In following her to the 
screened veranda, where their coffee and 
cigarettes had been carried by the oc- 
toroon, he had stepped on the trailing, 
black fringes of her dress. He stood 
back silently and watched her as she 
moved slowly on ahead of him into the 
dim, gold light of the paper lantern 
which hung over the rattan chaise longue 
in the vine-covered recess of the porch. 
He had noticed her gown, had been 
vaguely aware of it all through dinner. 
On another woman it would be bizarre, 
unpleasantly conspicuous ; one would see 
the dress and not the woman; but no 
dress, however fantastic its design, could 
obliterate Lily. 

Its foundations seemed to be a close 
sheath of dull black silk; crape prob- 
ably ; there was no sheen. A flounce of 
long, heavy black fringe began in a 
rounded peak above her knees and trailed 
down the sides to the floor and out in 
a long train at the back. Only Lily, h 
thought, could walk in it 


tangling herself: het 


without en- 
diminutive, 


fe Fate f 


silk 


pumps and highly arched ins 
occasionally peeped out through = the 
slashed drapery looki1 incredib! 
smaller for the mass of sill weed was! 
ing over them. The V-cut back and 
front were deep and daring. There 
were no sleeves, but two ribbons ran 


along each arm and finished in ribbon 
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bracelets. From the under-arm ribbons 
hung more waves of long, black fringe. 

Sometimes her outlines were entirely 
lost; all of her but her little head and 
throat seemed to have retreated from 
his discernment into a dark thicket; 
then, with a winged gesture, the fringes 
swung out, unveiling a nude statuette of 
Lily Deramo, its contours and surfaces 
wrought in dull gold and dull ebony. 
The dim gold light of the lantern sought 
the dull golden tint of her skin sympa- 
thetically, the gold silk screen behind 
her, with its embroidered black birds, 
emphasized it. The only touch of alien 
color was the natural red of her lips; 
the only sheen, the soft light of her eyes 
and the sealskin shimmer of her waving 
black hair which was drawn close with- 
out a parting about her small perfect 
head, and knotted loosely below the nape 
of her neck, the knot held there, appar- 
ently, by a single hairpin mounted with 
two jet balls. 

Not consummate only, he admitted to 
himself as he sipped his coffee, but 
unique, also. With what imagination 
and art she separated herself to-night 
from all her backgrounds of the past, 
from her environment now; for she was 
not of Mexico to-night; she was not 
Hugh Clarke’s wife; she was not of 
China. Her only background was a gold 
sky with fantastic blackbirds crossing 
it. Her face and arm lifted against it 
out of the blackness that swathed her 
and trailed from man’s first 
dream and desire coming to him out of 
primeval night along the edge of a dawn- 
sky such as nature never painted, but 
which might have been conceived by 
him who had not yet known light, had 


her, like 


only known in his sleep the longing for 


it, as black wings thrummed the air 


above him. 

It was impossible to think 
the same ho had ridden in 
khaki astride his horse, as wild a rider 
as any Mexican cowboy, a good shot; 
that picture of her—-crude, Occidental— 


of her as 


woman who 


Ainslee’s 


offended him; he turned from it to feed 
his vision anl his imagination with Lily 
as she appeared to-night, languid and 
slow ; her movements retarded but rend- 
ered more graceful by her draperies; 
her gestures swinging wide or closing 
the curtains of mystery about her; that 
burden of unraveled cords sweeping 
from her wrist—silken down of black 
wings. Languid and slow! This chase 
was not to the swift, but to the subtle. 
She belonged in his dream, not among 
Occidentals. That was the blundering 
crime of crimes of Hugh Clarke and his 
ilk; they assaulted the dream life of the 
Orient, tried to shatter it with the crude 
realities of the West and its cruder 
moralities. Shatter it? An opalescent 
rain of star dust—and then Nothingness. 

His gaze wandered past her, out under 
the veranda roof. The soft, thick blue 
sky was dusted with silver. Nearer, on 
the hill road, stars played and tumbled 
through the dark and disappeared—the 
lanterns of ricksha coolies. One turned 
along the path slowed and 
steadied, stopped, hovered at the en- 
trance, as curious eyes peered from the 
darkness behind it at the dim, golden 
circle on the veranda and the man and 
woman within it. Then slowly it, too, 
moved on, turned up a near-by path of 
the hill, and disappeared. He and she 
were unobserved, within 


below, 


alone, 
round. 
She moved, settled herself into a pose 
of comfort and grace; he fixed his eyes 
on her again with the new 
pleasure that he had acquired during 
four vears of intimacy with China, a 
desirous sense accompanied by slow and 


again 
their xanthic 


sense of 


slower pulsations, in the colored, crystal 
mortar of imagination patiently trans- 
muting the sensuous into the mental es- 
sence of passion; out of this alchemy, 
the aureate fluid, the attar of flame and 
dying suns poured back to course 
through the veins, inundate, consume. 

He watched the undulations of her 


draperies as she gradually relaxed 
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against the pillows, one hand behind her 
head, head and arm outlined against the 
gold, the other hand lying listlessly on 
the seat; both arms far enough out- 
spread so that the fringes trailed away 
from her body—body close-sheathed and 
tapering like a bird’s; a young, black 
vulture with spent wings fallen upon a 
yellowed dawn crag of Tsien. 

Vanileff leaned forward and laid his 
hand on hers. Her lashes lifted indif- 
ferently. 

“This was inevitable,” he said. 
any words necessary ?”’ 

“A few,” she answered, She did not 
remove her hand, nor smile; and there 
was no coquetry in the look she gave 
him, 

“Why words, when we both know that 
you are mine?” A spark flickered in 
her eyes and died. 

“So you said when I left the convent 
with you; it wasn’t true. So Hugh 
Clarke said a few hours later when he 
took me from you. 
again. It is not true. 
any man—not to myself, 


“Are 


Now you say it 
| don’t belong to 
even.” 

“What do you mean by that?” He 
was puzzled and a little chilled to find 
that she was not submerged in the mood 
which he » about her. 
It is mine be- 


So do you. 


had conjured uy 
“T keep what is mine. 
cause |] keep it. ’ So does 
Hugh Clarke. But you surrendered me 
for some pack mules. 
then, Vanileff, I, too, 
the 


If I had hada gun 

would shot 
across that 
light and at that range, I would not have 
missed,” 


have 


ravine. And, even in 


He smiled, 
“My aim is surer now—surest at long 


range. I will prove that to you pres- 
ently. 
“And Hugh Clarke, who had 


left me once, said I was his and married 


already 


me. And now he has left me again— 
with no word for—oh! I have stopped 
counting the weeks. Only I know it is 
too long!” 

“And, both times, left you to me.” 
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His voice was silky. “I agree with you 
that a man does not leave what he prizes 
lying about within reach of his enemy’s 
fingers.” Almost imperceptibly he 
tightened his hand over hers. ‘He was 
not a man for your temperament, my 
dear. You will not regret having come 
to me.” He leaned nearer, barely 
touched her arm with his lips. Lily 
laughed, a short, throaty laugh. 

“You think I love you, Vanileff? I 
assure you that I care nothing in the 
world for you. But I am not a woman 
who can be left!’ A quiver went 
through her. He saw again the look 
of sullen anger smoldering in the coal- 
black depths of her eyes. Her assertion 
of indifference to him offended him al- 
though he did not believe it. A straw 
laid in his path would offend him to- 
night, by its littleness. Worse than 
frivolous and unsensitive, there was a 
touch of sacrilege in a woman’s defiance 
of power like his; the ego enlarged and 
assured, deific, resented it. 

“Tt is trivial of you to deny what we 
both know,” he whispered. “You have 
surrendered to me . 

“Madame!” 


way. 


Felipa stood in the door- 


Vanileff drew back, looked up, frown- 
ing. the interrup- 
tion sent a tremor through the nerves of 
his skin, 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded sharply. 
did not hear him. 
with alarm. 


His exasperation at 


The maid ignored or 
Her eyes were wide 


“Madame!” she repeated, in a higher 
key. 

“Well, Felipa, what excites you so 
that you intrude?” Lily asked in indo- 
lent, icy tones. She did not turn. 

“A messenger has come, madame— 
from Peking!” 

Vanileff leaped to his feat. His heart 
was pounding again, making him dizzy, 
and he gripped the back of a chair to 
steady himself. Lily did not speak im- 
mediately. Presently she said: 
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“Tt is very late for a messenger from 
Peking.” 

“It is only ten o’clock, madame,” Fe- 
lipa said mechanically ; the look of fright 
was still in her eyes. Lily laughed. 

“If he had come sooner, | would not 
have been engaged. Now, he must wait. 
Tell him.” 

“But, madame,” the girl faltered, 
please come at once, madame.” 

Lily sprang up. She seized from the 
table a which 
served as a paper cutter and, swinging 
it like a whip, glided toward Felipa. 

“Go!” she said furiously. Felipa fled 
within. Lily came back toward the table. 
Vanileff saw her mistily, for the blood 
that had rushed to his head seemed to 
blur his The trailing of her 
fringes—black wings opening and clos- 

, 


looking at him with an 


-™ « 


‘oh, 


long, slender bamboo 


sal 


sight. 


ing—black eyes 
expression he could not read. 
“Well, Vanileff, what |! 


say about love—before I hear w 


lave you to 


lat they 


1 


say of love in Peking? 

“One moment” 
my aim was surer now, surest 
range. I will give you the message from 
Peking. Hugh Clarke is dead.” 

She neither moved nor spoke for sev- 
eral moments. 
boo wand carefully on the 


old vou 
at long 


-huskily. “I 


bam- 

and 
stared into his hot face, her lips slowly 
blanching. 

“You are a liar, Vanileff.” 
were low and flat. “Hugh Clarke could 
not die from the bite of a worm.” 

Enraged, Vanileff lurched forward 
and grasped her by the shoulders. 

“Call in that Peking coolie!” he 
harshly. “Call him!” His eyes blazed, 
with distended pupils, the lids reddened. 

“Felipa! Felipa!’ Lily screamed in 
sudden terror. She wrenched herself 
free and pushed at the half-open door 
which stuck. “ 
The door yielded. She caught a glimpse 
of the octoroon’s face, gray with fear; 
then Hugh Clarke thrust Felipa aside 
and stepped out. 


Then she laid the 
able 


Her tones 


cried 


Bring the messenger.” 


Ainslee’s 


“Madame, I| tried to warn you—he 
ordered me not to tell——’” 

“Be quiet, Felipa,” Hugh said sternly. 
“Tell the boy who brought me up to 
come to the front steps in ten minutes 
with the ricksha.” The maid faded away 
into the shadows of the hall. 

“T thought I’d just miss dinner if I 
caine straight up, so I ate down there. 
That's why I’m so late. Sorry I startled 
you,ymy dear. Oh, good evening, Vani- 
leff. Where were you sitting, Lily?” 
Lily, still silently staring at him, sank 
down on the couch. Hugh seated him- 
self at the other end of it. Vanileff 
guided his steps, by a hand on the table, 

All 
have 


like 


to his chair and dropped into it. 


the blood in his body seemed to 


rushed to his ears with a clangot 


temple gongs. 

“You realize that the 
Vanileff.”” Hugh glanced 
the other man to Lily, 
The fact 


» you, 


game’s up, 
briefly from 
and added: “Both 
that 


So [’ll make as short 


games I’ve come back 


proves it 


of 


There were 
two reasons why I got this job. 


a story it as possible. 
Because 
I can build a road—though I don’t assert 
that I can build one better than you can 
The other 
Sun Ying of the legation in 

You may 
remember him—he was pretty good at 
football. It seems that even then while 
he was apparently studiously 


v 
was the secondary 
that 
Washington is a pal of mine. 


reason. 


was 


absorbed 
in political economy, 
self football 
samer Chinese poems about flower petals 
and jade still does that—he 
and all his y were in the thick of 
the Young China movement. The re- 
public brought them to the top. One 


cousin is in the cabinet ; another is a gen- 


> 


and diverting him- 
with and translating gos- 


beads ile 


family 


eral 
dit. 

“And that brings me to the crux of 
the story. 


His young brother, Loo, is a ban- 


Irom time to time, recently, 
soldiers have been given their discharge 
and their rifles, but not their back pay. 
They have taken to the hills, made Tsien 
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their stronghold, and gone in for brig- 
andage on a large scale. Lately their 
numbers have been swelled by wholesale 
desertions. Well armed and trained to 
fight, they might well be the nucleus of 
a new army, if any man should arise 
with imperial ambitions and the cash to 
finance them. Loo deserted with his 
company because he figured that he had 
more chance of smoking the nigger out 
of the woodpile at Tsien than he had in 
barracks. At least, he’d get on the trail 
of communication between Tsien and the 
plotters, whoever they were; and, in 
time, if he were careful and patient— 
which every Chinese is by nature—he 
ought to discover what the detective 
stories call the master mind, 

“About this time Peking decided to 
extend the railroad. The last thing the 
master mind and his friends wanted was 
a line of construction camps policed by 
the government strung along the base of 
Tsien. Tremendous opposition devel- 
oped, and the government began a secret 
investigation of its opponents. By now, 
thanks to Loo’s tips, they had traced the 
master mind—Li-Han-Wen, a wealthy 
gentleman of large estates near Shang- 
hai. Li-Han-Wen owns oil fields, unde- 
veloped, and a string of commercial 
houses here and in America; he owns 
the Japanese trading company of Ya- 
maka, doing business in Siberia and 
Nagasaki. He is one of the biggest im- 
porters and exporters of opium; and, 
evidently, also one of the biggest smok- 
ers of it, for he has dreamed of himself 
as seated on the old throne of the Man- 
chus, a modern Kublai Khan.” 

Even under the gold light the gray 
pallor of Vanileff's visible. 


face was 


His lids drooped; his long fingers inter- 
laced to still their trembling. 
‘Probably you met Yamaka in Siberia 


before you visited him in Nagasaki 
And probably when Peking began to talk 
railroad you were sent to see Li-Han- 
Wen as a man of influence who might 


get the job for you. Kublai Khan taught 
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you to dream dreams with him and let 
you into his secret. You were his man 
when you went to Peking—no doubt the 
rewards were to be great. You made 
two mistakes, Vanileff. One was when 
you minimized the strength of the ban- 
dits. Their numbers were fairly well 
estimated in Peking; it was hardly pos- 
sible that you could have spent so much 
time in their vicinity without knowing 
more about them than you apparently 
did. 

“Your second mistake was in mag- 
nifying the difficulties of building that 
road. They began to look you up. Why 
was an American engineer spending so 
much time in China if he wasn’t inter- 
ested in a good railroad job that might 
come his way if he made a satisfactory 
report on it? Sun Ying laid all this 
before me in Washington and told me 
what he thought about it. He said they 
didn’t know how far-reaching Kublai’s 
plot was, that they might need that road 
to move troops in a hurry before next 
year, and would I go and build it? I 
don’t deny that your part in it gave the 
game an added zest for me. The earth 
seemed to be too small for both of us, 
Vanileff. And I figured that this scrim- 
mage ought to see one man’s finish. 
You've recognized Loo’s name. He was 
your guide and companion on your trips 
up there, and the man you gave the job 
of murdering me when you learned that 
I was coming to build the road.” He 
spoke calmly. 

Vanileff moistened his lips with his 
tongue. 

“You appear to have most of the de- 
tails.” 

Lily, who had been leaning on her 
cushions, motionless, staring at Hugh, 
Sat up. 

“You knew all that? And you went 
up there and did not take me?” Hugh 
had heard those low, flat tones perhaps 
twice or thrice in his life with her; he 
knew that they denoted the deadlier 
phase of her anger. 
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“Naturally not. It was too danger- 
ous,” he said shortly. 

“You dare not say dangerous to me. 
I am not a coward.” Her hand went 
to her throat as if to help her words out. 
Hugh turned from the black glare of 
her eyes to Vanileft. 

“When they went to interview the 
dreamer of empire they found him dead. 
Somebody had given him a poisoned pill 
to smoke; or else he'd kept it at hand 
in case things went wrong.” 

“China.” Vanileff paused, then added: 
“We prepare for every contingency.” 
His fingers unlaced, lay twitching slowly 
on his knee for a moment; then his 
right hand slipped down between his 
body and the arm of his chair. Clarke 
filled his pipe but did not light it. Ab- 
sently he put it down and moved to the 
end of the couch farthest from his wife. 
He sat silent for a few moments, bal- 
ancing his leather tobacco pouch on the 
palm of his hand, then dropped it into 
his coat pocket. These pointless 
tures, the stiffening of his nostrils, and 
the hard bright look in his eyes, which 
paled the blue of them, were the only 
visible signs that he was not so calm 
inwardly as he appeared. 

“When you knew that I had started 
up country,” he said, ““you came down. 
Your triumph would be incomplete un- 
less you involved my wife. She, herself, 
I know, was merely incidental to your 
revenge on me. But did you, perhaps, 
intend to marry her after my death?” 

Vanileff’s heavy lids lifted a moment 
in a dull, malevolent look, not at Hugh 
but at Lily. 

“Duplicate your mistake?” he rasped. 
“Well, hardly! But she would have had 
her place—in China. One moment” 
as he saw Clarke’s face turn chalk white 
and what he had called in his thoughts 
“the mask of tradition” fall from it— 
“as I said, in China we prepare for all 
contingencies.”” WVanileff had shifted his 
pose gradually, almost imperceptibly. 
Now his right hand darted from his 


res- 
ges 


‘pocket. 
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But Hugh’s was as quick—a 
thought quicker; for his shot went up 
and out through the lattice as Vanileff’s 
spat harmlessly past his knee. Lily had 
pitched herself upon Vanileff, beating 
her fingers in his face as he drew. 

“Lily! What did you do that for? 
I saw his hand—guessed what he was up 
to—sure | could draw first.” Clarke 
was on his feet, shaking as with an 
ague ; the revolver for which he had ex- 
changed the tobacco pouch in his pocket 
hung from his fingers. “Wasn't going 
to kill him,”’ he went on thickly ; “aiming 
for his hand.” If something, an instinct 
swifter than thought, had not thrown up 
his wrist, the ball would have gone into 
her body—into her heart. 

Vanileff’s gun dropped, rattled upon 
the floor. For an instant he saw above 
him the gleam of blue eyes and golden 
hair in the gold light—the white super- 
man erect—then darkness; black wings 
beat upon his face; beaks fastened on 
his throat. 

Hugh heard the gasping twice before 
he realized what it meant. 

“Lily! What are you doing?” he 
called, 

Lily straightened up, glided lithely be- 
hind the chair. She looked at her hus- 
band with eyes as dull and opaque as 
soot, her lips colorless. 

“Killing him,’ she said flatly. She 
swung her arms wide and he saw Vani- 
leff’s throat twined with a coil of her 
fringes; as her hands went out the coil 
tightened, the head back 
against the chair top. 

“Stop it!’ Hugh cried, in horror. 

“No,” she said, in the same flat voice. 
Her blank stare conveyed an intent more 
deadly, an insolence more defiant, than 


His 


dragging 


1 


any words could have expressed. 


eves flashed ; he stepped swiftly forward, 


caught up the bamboo from the table, 
and brought it down smartly on the up- 
turned palm of one of her little, mur- 
derous hands. 

“Stop it!” he repeated. Another step, 












and he had reached her, poising the bam- 
boo over her shoulders. For the first 
time he saw Lily Deramo afraid. She 
cowered away from him and a little 
whimper, not quite human in sound, es- 
caped from her, ‘Unwind that stuff,” 
he ordered. Keeping one eye on the 
bamboo, she obeyed him. “Luckily it’s 
too soft for you to have done much dam- 
age with it,” he said, examining Vani- 
leff’s throat. “Pick up his gun and put 
it in my left-side pocket.” She did so 
hastily, and retreated out of reach. 
“You're not much the worse,’ Hugh 
said curtly to Vanileff. ‘And here’s 
Wong with the ricksha. They wanted to 
learn if the conspiracy had any ramifi- 
cations here; that’s why he brought you 
those letters—to see whether you'd com- 
municate the good news to any one else.” 
Vaguely, Vanileff the 
the ricksha and the tall, dark hillman in 
the shafts. 


saw outlines of 

He rose slowly, leaning on 

Hugh went on: 

“You've been a fool, Vanileff. You've 
1 


his chair. 
Lea)] ¢ - sac 7 - +¢) . ve 
killed a prolific goose, for there was 
plenty of achievement possible for you 
in China, if you’d gone after it as a 


You've told me in the past, 





that I’m a narrow-minded New Eng- 
inder capable of understanding only my 
own type. Maybe so. But Ive found 
that most of the men of any race and 
class I’ve dealt with—noit all, but most 


would keep faith with me and let m« 
job if J that | 


| 1 
sa gen- 


do my convinced them 
would keep faith with them, It’ 


eral rule that works, despite the excep- 


tions. And I’ve seen that the Chinese, 
like other nationals, excuse their own 
vices without admiring them: and that 


they more than despise. they hate, the 
foreigner who falls for them. I don’t 
pretend to understand the psychology of 
it; I’ve merely observed the fact 
“There’s a sailing ship, the Aleutian, 
which will start you toward San Fran- 
cisco at dawn. I made that bargain 
with them—that they were to let you 
go. I didn’t want my score against any 
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white man to be paid by a yellow man’s 
knife between his ribs. I’m a Caucasian, 
bigoted and hidebound to that extent. 
I didn’t know about your plans for my 
wife when I made the bargain; but it 
stands. You'll have a long sea voyage 
to blow the fumes out of your brain. 
You're only thirty-eight ; there’s no mark 
against your name in America, and I 
won't talk. But from now on, in 
America or any other white man’s coun- 
try, keep out of my way.” 

Hugh stood aside. Without a glance 
at either of them, Vanileff went un- 
steadily down the steps and climbed into 
the ricksha. Out of the shadows of it, 
his voice emerged, husky and ironical: 

“Have I your kind permission to stop 
at my bungalow and pack a bag?” 

“Wong understands some English. 
Tell him,” Hugh answered brusquely. 

The ricksha swung round, and disap- 
peared into the darkness; its lantern 
showed a little longer, diminishing on 
the road. 

\s Hugh turned and took a few steps 
toward retreat from 
him till her back braced against the wall, 
he wondered what he 
to her if he 
moment 


Lily, and saw her 


done 
had not experienced that 
of horrible fear when his bullet 
had nearly pierced her. He remembered 
the rage t surged over 
him while he stood within the glass doors 
to Vanileff: 


“\Vhat have you to say to me of 


would have 


1 
} 
I 


animal iat had 
and heard Lily’s challenge 
love, 
before I hear what they say of love in 
Peking?’ But he could no longer feel 
it. Chance had made Lily the victor 
over him once more. Only, she must 
not know it. He saw her eyes falter 
from him an instant to steal a glance— 
a perplexed and frightened glance—at 
the red swathe across her palm. He bit 
back a smile; for he knew of old that 
Lily was always only too ready to dis- 
miss any villainy of her own with a 
smile, as too trivial for discussion. 
“Lily, what did you mean by inter- 
fering just now? Did you think you'd 
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married a fool who couldn't take care of 
himself, or a coward who was afraid to 
do his own fighting?’ He demanded 
sternly. His attack was ungenerous, he 
admitted to himself, but he had confi- 
dence in his own methods with Lily. 
“Oh, no, no!” she protested apolo- 
getically. “It was not on your account. 
Oh, I assure you.” The insult to his 
pride, by a doubt of his prowess—she 
could understand that. 
“IT can hardly believe you’—coldly ; 
“you had some reason. What was it?” 
She cast about in her mind frantically 
for an answer; and the thing that had 
gnawed at her many a time during the 
seven years past came uppermost. 
“That night—he lied when he said | 
had been with him three days. le 
lied !” 
“Oh, that ?”—indifferently. “I know. 
I believed him then, but the next day | 
thought it out. You had probably agreed 
to elope with him before he left Casa 
Grande. But—the location of Santa 
Teresa—lI realized that he must have 
picked you up that afternoon on his way 
down from the mine with the silver.” 
“Yes, that was so. You know every- 
thing without being told,” she said won- 
deringly. 
“Remember that in future,” he ad- 
monished her sharply, accepting his om- 
niscience. “I know, too, that you haven’t 
told the truth. You never thought of 
that seven-year-old lie. How did 
know he had a eun on him?” 
“I—I felt it when came 
close to me—when I was calling Felipa,”’ 
she stammered. 


you 


when he 


“Ridiculous, this gun-toting in an age 
of reason. 3ut his business in China 
made him liable to accident. Mine, too.” 
He tossed the the table 
Lily slipped her hands behind her back 
and pressed her shoulders against the 
wall: she was trembling. Following the 
line of her frightened glance, Hugh no- 
ticed that his hand rested on the bam- 
boo. 


revolvers on 


He was surprised and amused that 


Lily, who scorned bullets, should be 
overcome with terror because he held a 
stick in his hand. “1 ought to go on with 
this,’ he severely; “you haven't 
been behaving well in my absence.” He 
stopped, perturbed. She came slowly 
toward him, her lips white, a look in 
her eyes which he had never seen before 
and which wounded him. “What is it, 
dear?” he asked quickly. 

“Ves, you can do that to me,” she 
whispered. “I would submit. Even if 
you wished to kill me, I could not resist. 
I love you like that.” She sank down 
and pressed her face against his knees. 


said 


Hugh dropped into the chair and laid 
his hand on her quivering, slight shoul- 
| 
ders. 
“Tell me about it’’—gently. 
“How can understand?” she 
sobbed. “I am not the 


not like 


you 
woman for you 
\my—not like that white 
Leota Fairbanks 
and wicked. | 
Vanileff—to 


love me < 


{ am very different 


would with 
make 4 follow me and 
vou. Long ago—oh, 
known that I could love 

hat somewhere in the world 
there was one man who could put me 
under his feet. When I saw that it was 
you | fought—fought—to you 
first before you did It is no 
you like 
cannot under- 
you said it to-night 
true. I have been 
something with which you struck 
But I—! 
it is very terrible for 


have 


gone 


break 
it to me. 
cannot 
those pale women, vou 


use. Because | love 
stand. I am only 
incidental. It is 
only 
at each 1er—vou two men. 
am broken. And 
me,” 
} 


an) 
alltl 


arms 
Understand ? 


rew her up into his 


is cheek on hers. 


yl] 1] °¢ ither her om =| , 
Wholly: neitrer er wav ot iov- 


1 why it was tragedy for her to 
now what he had always taken 


for granted—namely, her submission to 


him, and her inevitable recognition of 


it, under the law of mates. But he could 


see the responsibility these placed on 


him. Lily, too, had been plaving a life- 
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or-death game, and she had lost; he 
must not let her lose altogether, suffer. 

The understanding love of “pale 
women”—he didn’t want it. He wanted 
this. Why? He didn’t remember that 
he had ever tried to study it out before. 
His thought flashed back to Casa Grande 
and Lily at eighteen. He had fallen in 
love with her chiefly because he was 
young, and because it was the habit in 
Mexico to fall in love with Lily of the 
Palms. It was Vanileff’s wooing that 
had made the affair so vital; he couldn’t 
let Vanileff win anything from him. 
That night by the bridge it was the same 
thing; Vanileff was winning, and 
through a rotten trick. He had snatched 
Lily from Vanileff without thinking of 
consequences either to her or himself; 
then Vanileff’s lie about the three days 
had roused in him such a storm of 
jealousy, desire, and rage that he hadn't 
cared what the cost might be, or who 
paid it. Even if he hadn’t gone sud- 
denly mad about her, he would have 
been obliged to marry her; for he had 
blasted out a chasm not only between 
her and Vanileff, who would undoubt- 
edly have married her in San Mateo, but 
between her and Old Palm Sunday, 
whose pride far outstripped his pater- 
nity. No choice, for him, between mak- 
ing lovely Lily of the Palms his wife 
or a castaway in the land where she had 
been a queen. 

That was the genesis of it. As to 
what followed—well, he had continued 
to be in love with her, Subtle, challeng- 
ing, elusive—yet she gave without stint. 
She was a comrade who could go wher- 
ever he could, who took perils as sport, 
who swung along the slippery side of 
a mountain, afoot or on _ horseback, 
whistling like a mocking bird; and who 
stretched beside him on a blanket on the 
ground as contentedly as if her bed were 
roses. He loved her fearlessness. “I 
am not a coward.” Even in his rage at 
her the words had thrilled him—her 


fury that he had thought about danger 
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for her—not gratitude but fury; he 
loved that. Luckily for him he had di- 
vined instinctively in the beginning of 
their marriage that he must never let 
her know her sway over him, never let 
any trick of hers succeed. He had held 
her because he was a mystery to her. 

Was complete understanding really 
appropriate to love? Mate, comrade, and 
a picture to his eyes; he could reason 
about these phases of her. But there 
was something more, incomprehensible, 
and unnameable save that its name was 
Lily; the lure of the unlike and the un- 
knowable; desire of these, stinging and 
unslaked—the beautiful adventure. She 
was all these to him. But he dared not 
tell her so. There was that mischievous 
jinni in her, part child, half savage, with 
more than a dash of wildcat thrown in, 
treacherous as quicksand. He smiled 
against her hair. No, little Lily of the 
Palms was not to be trusted with such 
information. She would understand just 
enough of it to lead him a dance for 
the rest of his life. 

“T’ve been looking for your lips a 
long time,” he said. ‘Where are they?” 

He felt the throb that went through 
her. Her slim hands clasped his neck; 
her mouth, hot and tremulous, found 
his and clung there. 


As the ricksha turned out of the path 
from his bungalow into the main road 
Vanileff leaned forward and looked at 
the sky, softly brilliant in blue and silver. 
His eye traced the blue are from the 
depths over him, tinged with jade about 
the moon, to the darker depths, indigo 
and purple, beyond and below, which 
were the sea. The arc of dreams, thrust 
through with points of light, like nerves 
akindle, ended there, where the ship 
waited to take him to San Francisco and 
the same life which had begun for him 
there, and which he had forsworn—a 
life of straining, of successes that were 
half defeats, of aching jealousies, of 
searing desires hedged round with for- 
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biddances. So might those Venetian 
tradesmen have offered to the royal 
brother of Kublai Khan a weaver’s shop 
near the wharves of Venice, where he 
could see the chrome and vermilion sails 
flying out, and returning with full car- 
goes of golden tapestries, of Grecian 
wines in alabaster, and rainbow glass 
from Tyre—but never more hold these 
splendors in his hands, the prince’s own. 


He held in his own hand now the arc 
of his last dream—one tiny, bluish glob- 
ule in the little silver box, studded with 
moonstones, which had stood beside the 
other box of dreams in the teakwood 
cabinet behind the dragon-guarded 
doors. Once it had passed the lips it 
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was scarcely less swift than thought. 
Whether it rimmed the blankness of ex- 
tinction, or whether new raptures, un- 
dreamed of here, unrolled from its 
miniature spheroid, none knew. 

Life—a short, twisted trail between 
two poppy fields. Shadows cast by the 
round and silver moon closing about him, 
like dark petals. Death flowering for 
him, velvet black, out of the blue and 
argent night. 

Lusterless as a burned-out star, the 
box of dreams dropped into the dust of 
the highway. The swaying lantern made 
a twisted path through the shadows of 
the road for the hill coolie of Tsien, 
jogging on with the dead white man in 
the ricksha, 


THE HOUSEBREAKER 
Ast night I had a misty dream of you. 
Softly you crossed the threshold of my sleep, 
Where so diverse a band of shadows keep 
The courts of the unreal or the true. 
So vague it was and so devoid of clue 
[ know not if you came to laugh or weep, 
Though now as groping memory comes to reap 
I think there were both smiles and tears a few. 


But now that fog has lifted from the mind; 
And now the blessed morning comes to stain 
lhe sky beyond my open windowpane ; 


And whether love be 


There comes a warning 


vigilant or 


blind, 


. and I wake to find 


That thief, your beauty, at my heart again. 


(GEORGE STERLING. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE gangplank of the Berangia 
led from confused unreality to 
secure, blessed substance—the 

substance of the crowded, odorous dock, 
the shifting throng of passengers and 
friends and officials, the asphalt and 
taxies and trucks of lower New York, 
whose magnificent heights towered 
against the sunset sky. Alison Ordway 
had to brace herself against an envelop- 
ing emotional tide of thankfulness, of 
unfathomed and boundless joy in her 
home-coming. She, who had chosen to 
spend so much of her life wandering 
over the continents! 

It was natural enough that her re- 
cent and terrible experience should have 
shattered her hardy young nerves, she 
told herself as searched the con- 
course for Nelson’s well-tailored shoul- 
ders, but it was too absurd of her knees 
to tremble under her, simply because he 
did not seem to be there to welcome her! 
As she tipped a cabin boy for the last 
time she thought, with a smile that made 
her perfect mouth enchantingly whim- 
sical and gay, that it had been a good 
many years since she had expected any 
such marked attention from her hus- 
band. But, after all, the hideous peril 
through which she had passed almost 
unscathed, the mingled horrors of fire 
and flood and cataclysmic destruction, 
were sufficient to bring him to the dock 
to greet her, in spite of all their old dif- 


she 


ferences, in spite of the chasm which 
neither of them had attempted to bridge 
with anything less flimsy than com- 
panionable, casual daily intercourse. 

She didn’t want to remember that hot, 
horrible September morning in the 
Tokyo hotel, where she had _ been 
stranded for two days between steamers. 
Yet for the past ten days she had been 
able to remember little else. The imper- 
ishable vision persisted of that stuffy, 
green-plush sitting room in which she 
had stood, interviewing a handsome 
young woman assured manner 
and guarded gray eyes had been quite at 
variance with her urgent request for 
the post of companion or secretary to 
the rich American. She hadn’t had 
time to refuse her. As she sought for 
words—for Alison Ordway was in- 
capable of adjusting her life to the au- 
thoritative dependence that is the portion 
of the woman who acquires a paid com- 
panion—the frightful thing had hap- 
pened. Sickeningly she remembered it 
all—the sudden, foundation-deep quiver 
of the earth itself; the grinding of steel 
and stone, rent apart; a fissure in the 
strangely tilting floor, the terrible cav- 
ing in of the opposite wall. 


whose 


She had caught her companion’s arm, 
and sped toward the corridors. But a 
glimpse of the street, rent, creviced gap- 
ingly, bordered with ruins, already en- 
croached upon by the inevitable, fierce 
flames which sprung up hungrily to feed 
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upon disaster, had terrified the girl so 
that she hung back, incapable of thought 
or action. 

“Tt’s safer outside,” Allison had 
pleaded. “Come, before the hotel is 
demolished.” 

3ut the hideous glimpse of the 
thoroughfare, miraculously filled with 
dazed or shrilly screaming brown people, 
blindly, furtively trying to escape the 
unescapable—for doom bore down upon 
them at every step—had been enough. 
The girl had clung to the bulging, atro- 
ciously papered wall, as if she could not 
believe that the solidity of the hotel room 
would fail her, though the other end of 
the apartment was a wrecked mass of 
steel and mortar, obscured by clouds of 
acrid dust. Mrs. Ordway had waited to 


plead once more; had screamed out a 
warning as, at the second quake, the 
great, gilded chandelier parted from its 
rivets, fell, followed by half a ton of 


loosened plaster. 

Would she never forget opening her 
eyes upon a mound of wreckage, upon 
all that was visible of the woman who 
had been a beautiful, living organism 
five minutes before—a tangle of golden 
hair, whitened pitifully with plaster! 
There was no need to see whether some 
spark of life remained in the buried 
body. The impact of steel and plaster 
had crushed it beyond recognition. 

Alison Ordway had stumbled down 
the tilting corridor, down a _ half-de- 
molished staircase, unheeded by any. 
She had reached the main thoroughfare 
of the doomed city at last; had been 
tossed like a cork upon the tide of 
maimed and bleeding humanity surging 
toward the open spaces, flame driven. 
Once she had staggered to the aid of 
a chattering, half-mad little Japanese 
woman, who could barely move under 
the weight of a dead child. To go down 
beneath that surging, terror-stricken mob 
meant being trampled ruthlessly. She 
had managed the keep her footing, be 
swept on toward the amusement park, 


where comparative safety was to be had. 
Many gods were invoked, but only 
the god of destruction turned his im- 
placable face. The city was in flames. 
The reservoir had burst. And as the 
earth yielded and cracked like lava, 
buildings tottered, collapsed, like houses 
of cards flicked by an insensible hand. 

A thousand of such dreadful, kaleido- 
scopic memories assailed Alison Ordway 
as she waited uncertainly on the dock 
for her husband to appear. She had 
learned to let them race by, for in that 
way only would she come to the puzzling 
end. She was fleeing now through the 
poorer part of the city. The body of 
a headless woman lay in the gutter. 
Other bodies lay flung in grotesque at- 
titudes on every side. It was a street of 
death. Then she saw, huddling in a 
still-standing doorway, a child—a fran- 
tic child with a lacquered, black head, 
whose sleek roundness suggested how 
easily it could cuddle into a woman’s 
neck—not that Mrs. Ordway’s flawless 
shoulders had ever curved to the weight 
of a child’s body. 

She stumbled toward it; held out her 
arms. 

She remembered lifting it, marveling 
at the soft weight of a round, three-year- 
old child. Then had come the third 
quake, the sickening uncertainty of the 
reeling, distorted world under her feet, 
the collapsing of the block of houses, 
which seemed to settle into dusty ruin 
like an ill-conducted scene in a Greek 
drama, where the city crumbled under a 
god’s doom. And then—agonizing pain, 
and oblivion. 


“Taxi, lady?” 

The ship had docked hours late, and 
the crowd had thinned out rapidly. Nel- 
son was not there. Surely he had re- 
ceived her cable from Havre the morn- 
ing of her sailing! She was still weak, 
close to tears. They rose now in her 
blue eyes, and blurred the scene before 
her. 
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“Yes. This is all my luggage.” She 
let him take the traveling case and suit 
case—insignificant, neat, sturdy pieces 
of luggage, but how different from the 
half-dozen wardrobe trunks with which 
she usually returned! “To the Plaza.” 

In the taxi she relaxed, drew a shaky 
breath. Even if Nelson hadn’t been 
able to come—and that was unforgiv- 
able; unlike him, too—he could have 
sent Miles, the chauffeur. 

It was late in November, but the air 
was balmy, almost springlike. How 
splendid the city was under the late 
afternoon haze! But the stately beauty 
of the streets and avenues, stretching 
interminably into misty, violet vistas, 
between pinnacles of brick and stone, 
mellowed and transfigured by the last 
shafts of westering light, meant very 
little to her. She was still trying to re- 
trace her puzzling steps through other 
streets. 

For a very curious thing was dis- 
tressing her with its vagueness, its un- 
certainty. Nine days ago—the morn- 
ig before she sailed from Havre, France 
—was the first lucid, remembered hour 
since she had taken in her arms the 
abandoned child in the Tokyo street and 
been struck by a mass of imprisoning 
débris. Who had rescued her, she did 
not know. How she had gotten out of 
the ruined city was a matter of sur- 
mise, no more. She might have died, 
and been born again more than a month 
later, in a jolting, French fiacre that 
had plunged into a dilipidated dray. 

\ Tokyo street, hemmed in by fire 
and disaster and darkness, and with the 
lifting of the curtain she had found her- 
self being carried into a tiny shop from 


a wrecked taxicab in a seaport city on 
the other side of the globe. 


Her incredulous amazement would 
have communicated itself to the bustling 
Frenchwoman who held smelling salts 
to her nostrils if, being Allison Ordway, 
she had not controlled herself. Light, 
inexpensive which was ap- 


luggage, 
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parently hers, stood beside her in the 
small, chintz-hung rear room. A plain, 
smart suit, buckled shoes she had never 
seen before, a silver-fox fur, and the 
sort of hat which she would normally 
choose, clad her. Her head ached 
badly. She had been flung forward 
at the impact of the collision, it tran- 
spired, striking her head against the 
fiacre door. 

“But what a piece of good fortune, 
that madame was not seriously injured,” 
ejaculated the pleasant, plump little 
woman. “You will be able to catch 
your boat after all, hein? ‘Or, perhaps, 
you will wish to see a doctor.” 

“My boat!” murmured Alison Ord- 
way. “What—what is the date?” 

“November the eighth, madame. If 
you would lie down After all, there 
are many ships sailing from Havre.” 

But Alison took from her the scat- 
tered contents of the suéde purse which 
seemed to be hers, She found in it more 
money than she had ever been in the 
habit of carrying, and a first-class pas 
sage to New York on the Berangia, sail- 
ing November the eighth. 

Dazed, half stupefied, she saw that it 
was made out in the name of Mary 
Sydnor. 

“It is almost noon, madame.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Ordway, 
putting both hands to her throbbing, 
blond head. “If you'll call me another 
flacre Pe 

She was thinking of her husband. 
Swiftly she pieced together an inade- 
quate patchwork of events, dating from 
the hideous morning in Tokyo. She 
had been found, her identity confused. 
Possibly some kind soul had brought 
her here from the hospital in which she 
had lain with the other unidentified 
flotsam of the disaster. But why? 
What horrible weeks of doubt poor Nel- 
son, who hated unpleasant things, must 
have endured! Here at her feet was 
She had evidently engaged 
There was no time now to 


her luggage. 


passage. 
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puzzle out those forgotten weeks, the 
unfamiliar name. She drew out a silver 
pencil, a tiny pad. 

“T want this cable sent, madame. Will 
you be good enough to see that it goes 
out to-day? You are right; I must 
hurry at catch my boat.” 

A few brief words announcing her 
arrival, directed to Nelson's office, were 
all she had time to indite. She scrawled 
her signature, thrust the slip with a 
generous bank note into the shopkeeper’s 
hand, and sped out to the ramshackle ma- 
chine. An hour later she lay in her 
comfortable cabin, listening to the pulse- 
like throb of the engines in the hold. 

Havre was slowly receding into the 
background of mist and rain. 

The eight days on board she spent 
in her cabin. It was natural enough 
that, after the terrible strain of her ex- 
perience, she should be unequal to the 
exigencies of an ocean voyage, and 
rather a stormy voyage at that. And 
it was all a part of the unreal sequence 
of incredible Not until she 
stepped expectantly upon the dock did 
And now 


feel lost, 


things. 


again. 
made her 


she sense security 
Nelson’s 
strange, unheeded. 

Excitement she 
stepped into the lobby of the hotel and 
went to the desk. 
here in comfort, at 
dine before she went 
ful, 
to her, 
winter. 

It we ith a curic 
that she r: Nelson’s offices only to 
find them closed for tl 
the time she had tried to 
his clubs, 
“Mr. 
foreboding descended upon her. 

She faced the mute, black 
with a sort of 
could escape from the 
obsessed her! 
amusing people in 


absence 


fevered her as 
She could telephone 
and and 
to the beauti- 


least, rest 


out 
1 anuntry ni > 
1 country place 


belove that was home 


save for a few months each 


susly baffled sense 


ie day. By 
cet him at both 
and d unemotionally: 


Ordway i , ere,’ a pall of 
instrument 
If she 
nightmare which 


She thought of 


ple 
wide-ey € 1 dread. 


the gay, 
New York whom she 


Ainslee’s 


knew. Sheila Ravenen would be 
as any one to hear of her safe 
Sheila often came down to the Gables 
for weeks at a time. Alison had always 
smoothed the difficult and uncertain 
path of the penniless butterfly, who was 
as indiscreet as she was charming. She 
thoroughly enjoyed dressing Sheila, giv- 
ing her parties, running about with her. 
And Nelson fancied her, too. 

She got her apartment at last; won- 
dered how Sheila had happened to 
change her perfect Japanese manservant 
for a drawling negro maid. 

“Miss Ravenen, please.” 

“Miss Ravenen is out of town fo’ six 
weeks,” chanted the dusky handmaiden 
at the other end of the wire. “No’m, she 
cayn’t be reached, ’cause she’s on Mrs. 
Ritterman’s yacht. Yes’m.” 

She spoke once more to the telephone 
operator, 

“Are you still trying to get Crestham, 
Long Island ?” 

After the summer months the phone 
She 
glanced at the clock on the mantel, re- 
membered a fairly good train which left 
shortly. Nelson must be ill. Or was it 
possible that her cable had never been 
sent? She felt that she 
must leave this impersonal, rose-and- 


as glad 
return. 


service was abominable, she knew. 


desperately 


gray room, see what had happened at 
home. She homesick for the 
friendly, sheltered brick house she had 
spring ; the 
would be 

Nelson 


was 


not seen since early for 


well-chosen servants. It 


pleasant to see gay, 
again. 

She She must 
rain at Crestham, find 


ious thing had kept Nel- 


from meeting 


a porter. 
out wnat myster 
or even sending 

barely time to 
her train pulled 
mystery story she 
reary, three-hour 

A 


when it oc- 
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curred to her with an hysterical sort of 
humor that, so far as she knew, she had 
seen no paper since the Tokyo catas- 
trophe. 

She had been too ill during the voyage 
to wonder what was happening, or what 
solution had been arrived at concerning 
her disappearance. Might not Nelson 
fear that she was one of the nameless 
dead ? 

But not even her half-frightened 
curiosity, intense as it was, her desultory, 
restless attempt to hasten the hours by 
skimming the pages of the novel, served 
to keep her awake. Utter exhaustion of 
mind and body claimed her, and 
slept in the almost empty train until the 
conductor touched her shoulder. 

“Crestham!”’ 

It was absurd to even hope that there 
would be a car awaiting her at the tiny 


she 


little station, but she had not expected 
to find it dark and dismantled at barely 
ten o'clock. The train pulled out, left 
desolate, lonely 


lovely 


andine there, a 


She bit her wer lip 


tation as she realized the impos- 

y of reaching the Gables by phone 
from the shack of a station. The baf- 
fling, maddening nightmare of confu- 
ion and impasse continued, 

The clattering, distant rattle of a 
Ford, the sudden glare of its lights, 
flooding the sandy road between clumps 
of bay filled 


She beckoned 


her with relief 
the driver, a 
sandy-haired boy, a stranger to her, who 
peered curiou ly at her, 

“I'll pay you anything you like to 
take me out to the Gables on Prescott 
Road,” she offered. 

“The Gables 2” He looked puzzled. 

She into the and 
rather uncertainly he dumped the bags 
into the tonneau. 


P ° 
and pime, 


ran out, 


stepped machine, 


“Make it as quickly as you can!” she 
told him. Alison Ordway was more im- 
perious in her order giving than most 
women dare to be in these unregenerate 
days. But she tempered her authority 
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with the smile which enslaved every male 
upon whom it was directed. Moreover, 
she had the unmistakable look of wealth. 
With a sigh Micky Gannon stepped on 
the gas, and the dilapidated little car 
shot out. 

She knew and loved every mile of 
the lonely road that led to the big, ivy- 
covered house and Nelson had 
planned eight years before. If the life 
they had planned together had emerged 
from the dream one half as successfully, 
she thought, she would have little more 
But perhaps things would be 
different now. Perhaps, in these past 
months with their disastrous ending 
Nelson had changed, too. 

The road 
birch 


she 


to ask. 


forked 
and 


just beyond the 
as the car turned to 
drew an ecstatic little 

Another instant and 
warm rectangles of light 
shining through the thinning trees. 

But there Mrs. Ord- 
the culmination of the 
that had 
dav, knew that this un- 
the night, where 
loomed nothing but a dim and formless 
shadow of a | cold and dark and 


dead, iat she had feared most to 


wood, 
left Alison 

breath. 

she would see 


the 


Home! 


were no lights. 


way, cold with 


queer, presaging dread op- 


pressed her al 


broken density of 


house, 

was wl! 

come upon. 
The Gables stood deserted, forlorn. 
“But 


tonelessly as the 


she said 
throb of.the Ford died 


there's no one there!” 


down. 
looked at her. 
Ordway—he 


The boy 
“Mr 


most a month back. 


closed the house 
Kind of looks as 
if the caretaker was gone, too, doesn’t 
+?” 
“Impossible! Alison Ordway de- 
“Ring the bell.” 


her bags, 


cided brusquely 


He lifted out ascended the 
white steps beyond the porte-cochére, 
and the whir of the bronze bell rasped 
faintly. By the thin fall moonlight that 
filtered through the trees Alison saw the 
bland, impervious front wing of the 
house continue to present an unmoved 
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aspect of ivy-sheathed bricks and unlit, 
close-curtained panes. She knew in- 
tuitively before he rang again that there 
would be no response to the jangling 
summons, Some blind and unreason- 
ing fear carved her into a frozen statue 
in the pale, chilly light. 

“No use waiting here,” observed the 
tow-haired lad. ‘What d’you want to 
do?” 

Alison, dead tired, remembered the 
lack of any inn in Crestham. 

“T’ll stay here. I can manage to get 
in, I think.” 

‘But you can’t do that, lady,” the boy 
protested. “They'd hold me _ respon- 
sible.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Don’t be afraid; it’s quite all right, 
for I happen to be Mrs. Ordway.” 

It was hours 
the look that 
freckled face. 


before she understood 
crept across his stupid, 
It left her wordless and 
strangely unamused, grotesque as it was. 
He must have been very pale, for the 
freckles stood out boldly upon his cheeks 
in a brown pattern. With wide and 
ludicrous gaze he backed down the 
graveled drive. And before she could 
tender a bill he had jumped into the 
front seat of the Ford and was off. 
Nothing, she thought, could happen 
in a sane and commonplace way on such 
a day. Or in such a persistant bad 
dream. But she must gain entrance into 
this house of hers. The lrench 
dows of the library offered the easiest 
entrance. An _ instant thin 
crash of glass tinkled through the black 
and silver pattern of the night, and 
Alison Ordway thrust her arm into the 
aperture, opened the catch 
stepped into her own library. 


win- 


1 


later the 


lock, and 


CHAPTER Il. 

She underwent a fear, as 
she stumbled over a piece of furniture 
in an unaccustomed place, that the elec- 
tricity had been turned off. 3ut when 
she touched the switch the room glowed 


moment’s 


Ainslee’s 


with diffused, pleasant light, and she 
sighed with relief. 

The library had been her favorite 
room always, with its myriad books, its 
long windows, and perfect proportions, 
but she found herself looking upon it 
now with the detachment of a stranger. 
Or was it that the room seemed strange 
to her, with the strangeness a room 
achieves by the addition of some detail, 
or the absence of a few, well-remem- 
bered things? Why had Nelson taken 
down her English prints, Alison won- 
dered almost irritably? The camera 
portrait study of herself, taken two years 
before, should never have been placed 
so promimently. And the arrangement 
of the furniture displeased her. She 
moved a chair; automatically realized 
the bareness of center table and desk. 

Heretofore, the Gables had always 
been kept open and in readiness to re- 
ceive them throughout the year. As 
Mrs. Ordway wandered through the 
lower floor she felt that the house had 
been closed for an indefinite period. It 
had not the air of a house waiting ex- 
pectantly for some casual return. It 
seemed to have provoked into 
actual hostility by her invasion. She 
had the curious sensation of being an 
intruder within these walls, as if they 
were a background against which she 
did not belong. 

In the raftered, elegantly bare hall 
she touched the switch which lit the 
second floor, and ascended the twisting 
flight. 

Her own room, separated from Nel- 
son’s by the gleaming porcelain bath, 
was in immaculate order, but it struck 


been 


her that only here was there any trace 


habitation. The rose-and- 
mauve walls framed happy symbols of 
a pretty woman’s life. Alison Ordway 
caught her breath sharply, moved to the 
Renaissance table which bore the burden 
of silver and cut glass and quaintly 
shaped scent bottles. All the toilet 
things which she had not taken with 


of human 
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her stood in their accustomed places. 
On the stand beside her canopied bed 
lay the books she had been reading. 
Fur-topped slippers peeped from _ be- 
neath the taffeta valance, and her work- 
box still overflowed with gay silks. 

It brought quick, poignant tears to 
her find herself among these 
well-remembered, inanimate things—to 
find them waiting for her when her 
home-coming seemed to have made no 
difference to any human being. 

She could only conclude 
cable had never reached Nelson. 

Her head was still throbbing, but she 
could not sleep while a thousand puz- 
zling questions besieged the latched 
gates of her memory. The one re- 
current strain was: How did you reach 
Havre? What had you been doing be- 
fore the glancing the taxi 
brought back your cognizance of your 
real identity? 


eyes to 


that her 


blow in 


Wrapped in a plain, dark negligee— 
the garments in the bags she had dis- 
covered lying strapped at her feet in 
the Havre shop, where she had come to, 
were not nearly so elaborate as the 
clothes that the beautiful Mrs. Ordway 
chose lavishly—Alison paced the mauve 
rug. Mary Sydnor, an unforgetable sort 
[ lame ! 
mounted pier 
lovely, weary 

For Mary 
always half 


She approached a silver- 
glass, and stared at her 
self. 
Sydnor—the 
recalled a 
recollection of 
stranger 


syllables 
faint, receding 
what ?—was a stranger, 
who had for weeks taken 
ssion of her, owned her. That a 

1e could do that! 
\lison Ordway held her blond head, 
forced the crowding thoughts from her 
l I If she 


brain by sheer impetus of will. 
she would become a 


on like this, 
babbling imbecile ! 
Why had she ever come out here after 
failing to reach the house by phone? 
[t made her feel like a lonely ghost, 
futilely striving to reéstablish herself in 
her old, remembered place, and finding 
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no place! She must get in touch with 
Nelson. She should not have taken for 
granted that he was here when she did 
not find him at either of his clubs. With 
hands that trembled she snatched the 
orchid-hued doll from her writing table, 
and picked up the concealed telephone. 
The line was dead. So Nelson had no 
intention of reopening the Gables dur- 
ing the winter. 

Had her few months’ absence re- 
organized his life? She remembered 
almost guiltily that that had been her 
intention when had left for the 
Orient in the spring. A pang shot 
through her quickly beating heart. 

She would take the first early morning 
train to town, see her lawyers, go to 
Nelson’s office to learn his whereabouts, 
establish herself once more in her world. 

Instinctively she turned to the porce- 
lain bathroom, thinking that a hot bath 
might relax her tense wakefulness and 
induce sleep. 


she 


But, of course, there was 
no hot water, and the white tiles were 
filmed with dust. Allison drew her 
wrap about her and knelt to the task of 
scrubbing out the tub with a brush she 
found in one wall receptacle. She was 
pink and tired before she paused, brush 
in hand, to laugh queerly. She never 
remembered having scrubbed out a tub, 
or anything else, before! And mow she 
seemed quite capable of doing it thor- 
oughly and competently, and not wasting 
a thought upon the distasteful task. 
Had she become unaccustomed to the 
deft services of a maid, to all the lux- 
uries of life? She shrank from the cold 


shower, but discovered when it tingled 
against her white flesh that she did not 
mind the icy spray. 


But she 
sleep. 


in her 


still was in no mood for 
The two inconsequential changes 

personal idiosyncrasies only 
served to accentuate her bewildered de- 
sire for knowledge. What had she 
been doing? How had she been living? 
Had she, during those lost weeks, re- 
membered who she really was? Or had 
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she known as little of what had hap- 
pened to her before the earthquake as 
she knew now of her brief career be- 
tween that calamity and the slight acci- 
dent that resurrected her old self from 
its burial place in her consciousness ? 

For the thousandth time she drew 
from an inner compartment in the en- 
velope purse—which, like everything she 
possessed now, she did not remember 
purchasing—her passport. It was made 
out to Mary Sydnor, of a Paris ad- 
dress, and made out almost immediately 
prior to her sailing. But the startlingly 
clear little photograph in the upper 
right-hand corner was undeniably a 
snapshot of Alison Ordway. 

Alison thrust it from her, glanced at 
the inviting bed. But to toss there in 
the treadmill of mental pilgrimage, that 
did not begin and had no ending, would 
be torture unsupportable. As_ she 


hunted vainly for something to read she 


remembered that in Nelson’s room stood 
bookcases filled with the adventurous 
stuff that he loved best. She crossed 
the bathroom, opened his door. It was 
so lonely, so dark in the big, dim cham- 
ber, sparsely furnished, that she felt like 
a lost child. 

Here were intimate traces of her hus- 
band, traces that emphasized his absence 
poignantly. As lacking in all intimacy 
as their lives had been for the past two 
years, it would have been heaven to 
have seen him start up from the big, 
shabby chair he liked best, greet her 
with genuine friendliness, at least! 
Alison moved to his desk, where so many 
of his architectural sketches had first 
been planned, and stood looking down 
at a photograph of herself. It was a 
smaller duplicate of the handsome, 
haughty woman who was so prominently 
hung in the library. Arrogant and 
lovely, thought the woman whose like- 
ness it was. If it had not been for that 
arrogance of hers—— 

She seated herself before the desk. In 
an open pigeonhole, with a neat little 


Ainslee’s 


sheath of newspaper clippings, lay a 
letter in a hand she knew well. There 
was no mistaking Sheila Ravenen’s an- 
gular, narrow chirography. A word, a 
phrase, caught her eye. With a curious 
little gasp she lifted the crested sheet; 
began to read. It was quite forgivable 
of her, even though the note began: 
“Nelson dear,” for from the first line 
it concerned her intimately. Oh, very 
intimately! The letter, the date at the 
head of the page, was enough to make 
the room reel beneath Alison Ordway’s 
slippered feet. For it commenced 
almost brusquely, under the half-in. 
timate heading: 

More than a year has passed since the 
tragic death of our lovely Alison, and I’ve the 
most poignant certainty that it would grieve 
her a great deal to know that you had buried 
yourself in regrets. Life is for the living, 
Nelson, and one must go on. She would be 
the first to tell you that, for wasn’t she the 
most vital creature you ever knew, herself? 
And we women want our loved ones to be 
happy more than anything else in this world 
—or the next, I think. 

The rest of the page was a blur, in 
which stood out an ingenuous plea to 
accept some invitation or other. But, 
of the trite phrases, only one imprinted 
itself upon Alison’s fascinated \-sion: 
“More than a year has passed since the 
death of our lovely Alison 4 

A year! Blindly she groped for the 
calendar. The date stared up at her: 
October the fifteenth, 1924. That 
meant that, as the boy who had driven 
her from the station had said, Nelson 
had closed the house a month before. 
But the year, the incredible words of 
Sheila Ravenen—— 

She had not a few weeks of oblivion 
through which to trace her steps, but 
a year! A potential, blotted-out year! 

Mrs. Ordway picked up the clippings 
that her gesture had scattered, and 
broke into the rippling laughter of hys- 
teria. She laughed rhythmically, inces- 
santly, until her breath caught sobbingly 
in her throat. For the worn, faintly 











yellowed clippings were all obituary 
notices of the death of Alison Ordway, 
the most prominent American to have 
been killed in Tokyo at the time of the 
frightful disaster. 
graphic account 
It ran: 


One 
amused her. 


particularly 







There is, unfortunately, no furiher doubt 
as to the fate of the beautiful Mrs. Nelson 
Ordway, who was stopping in Tokyo over the 
week-end. Her body, mutilated badly, almost 
bevond recognition, was found in the ruins of 
the hotel, buried beneath an avalanche of 
plaster and twisted steel. Death had been 
instantaneous. She was evidently about to 
leave the doomed building when the walis 
caved in, for, clasped in her hand, was found 
her string of pearls, the only valuable she 
attempt to save. The body is 
hipped back to the United States, 
and will be ink rred at Woodlawn. 

Mrs. Ordway was formerly a Washington 


had made any 


now being 


beauty, Miss Alison Earle, daughter of the 
late Senator William Dean Earle. She was 
an orphan, and exceedingly wealthy in her 
own right. Her entire estate will now re- 
vert to her husband, who is a well-known 
architect and a member of one of the oldest 


Knickerbocker families. 

The late Mrs. Ordway thrust the ac- 
count of her death from her. She saw 
the stuffy, green-plush sitting room once 
more, stood interviewing the handsome, 
young woman with the beautiful, 
She the 


urgent 


guarded eyes. saw disaster 


crash down upon them, saw the girl 
huddling desperately to the bulgin 
wall. \nd then she saw, 


g 
beneath a 
mound of wreckage, a pitiful tangle of 
golden hair. 

Undoubtedly this girl, who had been 
of her own age, and height, and color- 
ing, found in her suite, had been taken 
for Mrs. Ordway. 

So that nameless woman was lying 
in the family vault at Woodlawn, and 
she, Alison Ordway, stood here like a 
ghost returned from some dim realm to 
her old, unweleoming world. Name- 
less? Could that golden-haired woman, 
who had not had time to utter her name, 
have been Mary Sydnor? 
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What supreme and 





What a jest? 
gruesome irony! 

Alison Ordway shuddered, and fled 
to the rosy warmth of her own room, 
that had been kept as she had left it, as 
though it were some sort of shrine. So 
he had remembered! 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. paused outside the 
frosted glass that bore the name of her 
husband's firm, touched the pulse that 
hammered in her throat like a piston, 
and opened the door into the sunny, 
pleasant anteroom with its beautiful 
mahogany and plate glass and dark, rich 


Ordway 


rugs. The firm of Ordway & Hastings 
had enlarged itself amazingly in this 


past vear, she realized whimsically. A 
coiffed, crape-clad young 
woman approached her as she hesitated 
on the threshold. 


severe ly 


“Whom do you wish to see, please?” 


She another addition, Alison 


was 
va914 
ICAI ZAL e 
“Mr. Ordway. 


Strang 


” 


Tell him—— 
how her throat constricted, 
how the pell-mell words strangled their 
own But the imposing 
was smiling regretfully. 

“Mr. Ordway is out of town. I’m 
afraid he won't be back for six weeks. 
sut perhaps you'd like to see Mr. Hast- 


ings——- 


utterance ! 


woman 


young 


She was spared a confused denial, 
some sort of explanation, by the opening 
of a door leading to the private offices. 
Edwin Hatch, her husband’s assistant, 
stood gaping at her as if she were the 
unearthly vision he doubtless thought 
her for that first moment. 

“Edwin!” She held out both hands, 
and laughed on a tremulous note. 
“Thank Heaven, you’re here, at least. 
I—I feel like a ghost!” 

“Mrs. Ordway! How—what—good 
Lord! You'll come into Mr. Ordway’s 
office 

She followed him across the anteroom, 
conscious of a suspension of work, of 
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whispers, and startled silences, from all 
over the room. Her husband’s office 
was very much as it always had been. 
The chaste magnificence of the outer 
room had not penetrated in here. Hatch 
had been going over the mail, and the 
glass desk top was littered with rubber 
stamps and slit envelopes. 

Alison loosened her veil. 

“T cabled Mr. Ordway on the eighth, 
from Havre. Did it never reach him?” 

“You cabled——” A look of em- 
barrassed comprehension dawned upon 
the young man’s features. “Mrs, Ord- 
way, blame me for his failure to get 
your message. I never dreamed it was 
from you!” 

He opened a drawer, and handed her 
the blue cablegram. 

Everything all right. Am sailing to-day on 
Berangia, due New York the sixteenth. 

ALICE. 

So the kindly little Frenchwoman had 
sent the cable, but her 
scrawled signature. 

“Mr. Ordway left a fortnight ago for 
a cruise on the Rittermans’ yacht. Since 
your—since your accident and supposed 
death he has been in very bad shape, 
Mrs. Ordway. You know how hard 
he has always worked, and this past year, 
even though the firm has enlarged itself 
so much, he hasn’t let up at all.” A 
bright flush the man’s 
temples, and Alison was suddenly aware 
of his intense dismay. Of course the 
firm had enlarged itself since Nelson’s 
enormous inheritance! To be telling the 
deceased of what has been done with 
her bequests is an awkward sort of 
thing! 

“So this autumn Mr. Hastings and I 
persuaded him to take a rest, to go off 
on this trip of Mrs. Ritterman’s and let 
everything here at the office drop. He 
didn’t even want us to forward any mail. 
So this cable, which meant nothing to 


had misread 


rose to young 


any of us, signed as it was, and arriving 
more than a year after your death, is still 
lying here in his drawer!” 


Ainslee’s 


Alison nodded. 

“Of course you didn’t understand. 
The whole thing is still like a dream to 
me, for until the morning I sailed I 
have had no consciousness of being Ali- 
son Ordway—of being any one! That 
year is simply blank. But now that 
I’m here, I suppose you can wireless my 
husband ?” 

“Undoubtedly. 
waters——’”’ 


They're in southern 


Mr. Hatch still wore an unhappy look, 
she thought. 3ut she was too inter- 
ested in her own amazingly strange sit- 
uation to think of anything else. 

“More than a year! Then my—my 
estate has been administered, of course.” 

Hatch nodded. 

“Your will named your husband sole 
heir and executor, you remember?” 

Her flowerlike mouth 
quisitely in brimming mirth. 

“T wonder what my status is! I sup- 
pose I simply don’t exist! My sig- 
nature wouldn't be honored at any bank, 
would it? And I'm terribly low on 
money. You'll have to draw some for 
me, as I need it.” 

She crinkled her delicious eyes at him, 
and he sprang up to summon the junior 
partner to the queer conference. 

Alison flung back her inexpensive fur 
piece, still smiling. By the bright light 
of a mellow November day the situation 
was more farcical than tragic. 


curved ex- 


In Hasting’s private office an agitated 
young man was telling his chief the 
amazing story, or, rather, the sketchy 
outlines of it that the late Mrs. Ordway 
had told him. 


Tom Hastings rumpled his graying 
hair nervously. 
“What a thing to happen! 


Does she 
know? Have you told her that 

“Only that her estate has been ad- 
ministered, and all that. She 
some money.” 

‘But the other—that Ordway——” 

“Nice thing to have to tell her the 
day after her return!” replied the 


needs 





Year of 
younger man irritably. “No, that’s up 
to you, Mr. Hastings.” 

Grumblingly Tom Hastings left his 
swivel chair, and went in to greet the 
woman who waited in her husband’s 
office. 


Her immediate business affairs at- 
tended to, after lunching at Pierre’s with 
her elderly lawyer, who betrayed the 
same incredulous astonishment at 
appearance that was characteristic of 
one who had seen her, Alison 
presented herself at the home of a 
charming old woman who had been a 
friend of her father’s, and was, perhaps, 
her closest intimate in New York. 

Miss Marian Bolingbroke had oc- 
cupied the same austere, faded brick 
house on the north side of Gramercy 
Park for the past forty years. In that 
secure and almost hallowed retreat, 
hound north and south, east and west, 
by stately, simple edifices which resist 
the inevitable the apart- 
house magnificence more effect- 


her 


every 


onslaught of 
ment 
ally than do the elaborate, graystone 
structures of the upper Avenue, even, 
she had led anything but a lonely or 
solitary life. 
Imprisoned in a wheel chair or on a 


lounge by some obscure hip disease, this 


woman of 
managed to retain her 


1 
jue sne 


still lovely sixty-five had 
hold upon the 
iced in her youth. It 


| been said of her that she would have 


had 
Nad 


made a superb mistress of intrigue in 
some foreign capital. She had a pas- 
sion for it. To create and command a 


situation is particularly the gift of 


dominant part of the charming 


Inster. 


a few women—and this quality 
} 
i 


lored people and their predica- 

and climaxes. <A flirtation, a 
marriage, a divorce, accomplished by 
her friends or acquaintances, became her 
most engrossing interest. And, as she 
was a remarkably clever woman, and as 
kind as she was clever, she contrived a 
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skillful dénouements to 
awkward or impossible situations. 

Very fragile, very lovely with the 
slightly faded, petallike prettiness of her 
youth, Marian Bolingbroke could ab- 
sorb herself in the acquisition of tea 
gowns and negligees of varying lilac 
hues and frothy laciness. Although 
her nights might be spent in a grim, in- 
terminable, and unavailing battle with 
pain, her days—they never commenced 
until mid-afternoon when her morning’s 
sleep had erased the gray lineaments of 
the defeat from her features—were full 
of gay, happy incidents. 

The who gathered in her 
chintz-hung, flower-filled drawing-room, 
that opened upon a charming miniature 
of a garden, came there not to bring the 
world to that quiet kingdom, but to es- 
cape some complexity, some turmoil out- 
side. or to absorb a little of the crippled 
woman’s tremendous vitality for living. 

\lison her favorite among all 
the young people she knew, and the af- 
fection had her 
daughter was returned in brimming 
measure. As young Mrs. Ordway 
waited now for the trim, elderly maid- 
servant to usher her into the Chippen- 
dale hall whose polished floor mirrored 
in pools of light the daffodil afternoon 
outside she underwent an anxious mo- 
ment. 


It a 


great many 


people 


was 


she for old friend’s 


So much can happen in a year! 
should usher her 
into an unrecognizably changed hall, ex- 
plain that the house had passed into 
other hands—— 

But Delia, Miss Bolingbroke’s faithful 
and constant parlor maid, opened the 
door, saw Alison Ordway standing there, 
and clapped her hand to her open mouth, 

Mrs. Ordway stepped into the hall 
and loosened her 

“I’m not a banshee, Delia. You see 
me in the flesh! Don’t be such a goose, 
and tell me how your mistress is.” 

Delia stanchly denied a wistful long- 
ing to cross herself and invoke the pro- 
tection of her patron saints. 


strange 


servant 


furs 
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“You’re—you’re not 
earthquake, then, Miss 
be praised twice over!” 

“Apparently not,” Alison encouraged 
her airily. “Do you think Miss Marian 
can see me?” 

Delia caught herself up in an on- 
slaught of ejaculatory questions, and 
ushered the unexpected caller into the 
tiny reception room, 

“T’ll have to ask the nurse, ma’am. 
She’s had a stiff-necked one in white 
taking care of her for six months and 
more now, instead of meself. who could 
always lift her easierlike than any one 
else. You'll find 
I’m thinking.” 

It was twenty minutes before the se- 
rene, white-capped nurse, who seemed 
to have taken possession of the estab- 
lishment, rustled into her presence. 

“Mrs. Ordway? I am Miss Nevis, 
the nurse. Delia came bursting in with 
the news of your presence, and my pa- 
tient was very much upset. Her heart 
has to be watched very carefully now.” 

“T’m so sorry!” Allison sensed once 
more that her return to the world was 
less a cause for rejoicing than a nine 
days’ wonder. 

“You needn't be. Miss Bolingbroke 
seems immensely happy at the thought 
of seeing you. 


the 
God 


killed in 
Alison? 


her changed indade, 


I'll take you up at once 
—she had too bad a night to be wheeled 
downstairs this afternoon—but I must 
warn you not to excite her, or stay too 
long.” 

“Then this year has seen a distinct 
change in her condition ?” 

Miss Nevis inclined her head. 

“Decidedly. She’s a very ill woman, 
Mrs. Ordway; she'll never be any bet- 
ter, but it may be years before she is any 
worse; the taken to 
guard her from any undue agitation.” 

Change brooded over the quiet house. 
As Allison passed the second-floor draw- 
ing-room, fireless, no 


greatest care is 


longer flowering 
with violets and white narcissus, and, 
above all, empty of its frail divinity, it 


Ainslee’s 


reminded her of a shell, of something 
abandoned and forgotten. 

But halfway up the next flight the 
sound of a fluty, beloved voice quickened 
her step, obliterated the moment’s sad- 
ness. She preceded the nurse down 
the hall, and stood expectantly on the 
threshold. 

“Alison—my very dear!” 

Was that Dresden doll, so ethereal 
that one feared to touch her, so slight 
and small that the wasted face and 
frame seemed lost in the pillows, the 
woman who had been so exquisitely 
alive, in spite of her disease, eighteen 
short months Alison Ordway 
came to the couch on which her old 
friend lay, and knelt beside it. The 
tiny, cold hands that clutched her were 
too thin and weak now to bear the 
weight of the sparkling stones she loved. 

“It’s I, dearest Tante! They told me 
that Delia upset you awfully by spring- 
ing the news of me on you without warn- 
ing. I’m so sorry!” 

There was surprising vitality in those 
tiny hands that still held her own. And 
in her childlike laugh. 

“Delia tore into the room, cried out: 
‘The dead are risen!’ and flung her apron 
over her head as a prelude to hysterics,” 
Miss Marian told her with a chuckle. 
“T have a pack of idiots about me!” 

She smiled at her grim guardian en- 
gagingly. 

“You, instance, haven’t taken 
your constitutional for three days! Go 
for your walk now, Miss Nevis, before 
this blissful daylight Certainly 


ago: 


for 


fails. 


Mrs. Ordway can administer my medi- 
cine, and change my pillows.” 

She still had the quality of command, 
and the nurse protestingly took her de- 
parture at last. 

“Now tell me everything,” 


the old 
demanded. ‘Begin at the be- 
ginning—which reverts, if I remember 
rightly, to that last quarrel you had with 
Nelson, after which you flounced off 
on that ninety-day tour to the Orient. A 


woman 
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tour to the Orient! You deserved 
whatever befell you. I sided with Nel- 
son that time.” 

A sudden, curious look swept over 
her face. 

“He's on his way here now, of 
course ?” 

Alison was conscious of a faint 
warmth in her cheeks and throat. 

“I—I think so. I arrived yesterday 
on the Berangia; it docked late. As I'd 
cabled from Havre, I expected to find 
him at the dock. 3ut he wasn’t there, 
and I couldn’t reach him at any club, 
or at home. Absurdly, I took the first 
train to Crestham, only to find the 
house closed, and not even a caretaker 
there. I spent the night comfortably 
nough, and learned from a calendar— 
and a letter—that I’ve lost a year out 
of my life. And that my remains had 
been brought back and buried in the 
family lot.” 

Miss Marian leveled a quivering fore 
finger at her. 

“Who is lying in that marble mauso- 
leum, then, may I ask?” 

‘A young woman about my own age 
—she didn’t look unlike me, T'ante, for 
she was very fair, and of my general 
build and coloring—who knocked at my 
sitting-room door ten minutes before the 
first quake, and begged me to let her 
accompany me out of Japan in the capac- 
ity of companion, secretary- 


it anything. 
How importunate she was!” 


\lison’s 
slate-blue eyes narrowed reminiscently 
as she spoke. 

“She hadn't even told me her name 
before the world began to totter. I saw 
her struck down by the collapsing ceil- 
ing a few yards from me—she wouldn't 
leave the hotel. And then——” 

Mrs, Ordway retold the story of panic 
and disaster—the story that ended so 
suddenly, and only began again after an 
hiatus of time and place. 

Miss Bolingbroke lay back in her pil- 
lows, listening intently. Her tiny, claw- 
like hands, her sunken face, were quies- 








cent. Only her brilliant eyes were alive 
with darting fire, fed by thought. 

“Quite evidently, when excavations 
among the ruins were made the golden- 
haired young woman that was found in 
your sitting room, crushed unrecogniz- 
ably, was assumed without question to be 
yourself. You say you ran out of the 
hotel; were borne along on the human 
tide in the direction of the park, were 
blocks away when you were struck 
down? We must accept the premise 
that when you came to in the improvised 
hospital, or wherever you were carried, 
you could remember nothing. Other- 
wise, Mrs. Nelson Ordway would not 
have been mourned as dead. The year 
of doypt confronts us. How badly were 
you hurt, do you think ?” 

Alison drew off her hat; thrust her 
strong, white fingers in the springing 
waves of her wheat-colored hair. 

“T discovered this scar to-day. 

A faint, wholly healed, diagonal scar 
was just visible high on one temple. 

“Tt’s been healed < 


” 


i long time,” Miss 
Marian agreed. “What knocked you out 
was the blow rather than the wound, I 
imagine. With your vitality you were 
doubtless que fit again within a month. 
And, then, how did you get out of Ja- 
pan? Who took you in charge? And 
that name—intriguing, isn’t it? How 
did it happen that you found yourself 
with not only Mary Sydnor’s purse and 
passport, but with her nice, plain lug- 
gage? Alison, you had been Mary Syd- 
nor during that inexplicable year. I’m 
sure of it!” 

The beautiful Mrs. Ordway shivered. 

“Who—and what—was Mary Syd- 
nor?” she demanded futilely. “Tante, 
can’t you see how maddening it is, how 
I catch myself up at every step? Why 
had I been Mary Sydnor? Who—chris- 
tened me, so to speak ?” 

A faint color had come into the old 
woman’s waxen cheeks. She raised 
herself on one elbow. 

“When you fled from your hotel sit- 
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ting room—that was a mad moment, 
wasn’t it!—did you think to snatch up 
any money, valuables, anything? Think, 
Alison.” 

“I only remember urging that terrified 
girl to come with me. The outer wall 
was bulging; a cornice had already 
crashed down, blocking the windows. 
Tante, I think I reached for something.” 

Miss Bolingbroke watched her tense 
young hands tighten upon the flat, tooled- 
leather, under-arm purse she carried. It 
was a handsome thing, a little worn, but 
distinctive, decorative with its odd, dull- 
hued design cut deep into the leather. 

“Where did you get that pocketbook ?” 
she demanded irrelevantly, “It’s a well- 
made thing.” 

“Where did I get anything ?™ asked 
Alison despairingly. “When I came to 
in the back room of that apothecary 
shop in Havre, Tante, I found myself 
dressed as I am this minute, with this 
tucked under my arm in most familiar 
fashion—at least I had dropped it in 
the mélée.” 

“What was in it?” 

“Money; quite a neat sum, in five- 
hundred-franc notes; my passport—or 
Mary Sydnor’s, with my picture on it, 
Tante—and my reservation on the 
Berangia, that sailed half an hour later!” 

“Enough to identify you as the mys- 
terious Miss Sydnor, that is. Well, that 
may have been a repetition, Alison. Do 
you know what I think? I think that 
when you were picked up in that Tokyo 
street, senseless, you were carrying that 
same purse. You had snatched it up from 
the table, Alison, when you were plead- 
ing with your importunate visitor— 
whose name you did not know. One’s 
hands serve one automatically. faithfully. 
You reached for it to hand to her, pos- 
sibly—possibly with the subconscious 
impression that it was your own. And 
when you recovered from your injury 
the curtain was drawn. You were told 
that you were Mary Sydnor. You did 
not know that you were not Mary Syd- 


nor; you could only st&re at the identify. 
ing object and acquiesce!” 

“How did I reach Havre?” 

Miss Marian laughed amusedly. 

“My dear, that’s the least important 
detail. You were, doubtless, simply 
there to catch the boat. The interesting 
point is, where else were you? That 
year may have launched you on un- 
charted seas of adventure! You may 
have traversed the globe; you may have 
done anything i 

“Don’t!” Alison — sharply. 
“That is what haunts me—the possi- 
bilities of that year. Tante, if I don’t 
learn what did happen to me, I think I'll 
go mad!” 

“Tdiot! Depend upon it, my dear 
you did nothing very desperate. A con- 
servative instinct can be relied upon in 
definitely, more’s the pity. I confess to 
being a romanticist, and finding the no- 
tion of an adventurous career very tak- 
ing. But I’m quite sure, Alison, that 
your defense mechanism is too perfect, 


begged 


too much an integral part of you, to have 
been defeated by mere aphasia. I've 
been reading Brill. I don’t advise you 
to dip into him quite yet.” 

She snorted gently. 

“And you remember nothing—no 
face, no voice, no moment? Not even 
dim phantasmagoria that might give you 
some clue to your associates, your , 

Alison sprang up savagely. 

“My associates! That sounds as if— 
oh, as if my defense mechanism hadn't 
stood up so well!” 

Miss Bolingbroke scanned her intently. 

“You're a beautiful thing, Alison; 
lovelier now than you were eighteen 
months ago. I think you've lost a little 
of your assumption of infallibility. 
Regality is an admirable attribute, very 
eifective with your type, but it’s a trifle 
chilling. A pedestal is all very well, but 
the pose is tiring, and you find after a 
while that the inaccessible becomes un: 
aspired to! Man’s a philosophical ani- 
mal,” 


sup] 
shot 
calle 
won 
that 


Alis 


" ot 
you 
gO0O0 
the 
Str 
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“Implying ?” Alison had always per- 
mitted the older woman to bait her. 
“That you're less arrogant, more un- 
yourself, I can even conceive 
of your turning to some man for his 
support, conceding your own point. In 
short, my dear, you're less what was 
called in my day ‘a_ very 
woman. 1 wonder what 
thank for the transition.” 
“You're good for my soul!” conceded 
Alison. 
“Vin 
your 


sure of 


superior 
we have to 


unconcerned with 
Miss_ Bolingbroke. 
“Stand up, and let me absorb myself in 
your sartorial effect. That suit is a 
good, plain garment, excellently cut in 
the best Bond Street style—Bond 
Street—but I’ve seen you more becom- 
ingly dressed.” 


singularly 


soul,” said 


\llison 
Bond 


has an air of probity,” 
“And it did come from 


the 


she shrugged 


out of coat, and 

showed the maker’s name to her friend. 
“}¢minently respectable,’ conceded the 
old woman. ‘That should comfort you, 
\lison, and even give you ai inkling of 
vour You were in London. 
Where did your hat come from? Rue 
de la Paix? 


travels. 


I thought so. 

‘Your circumstances may have war- 
ranted the tailor-made, but no combina- 
i could have per- 
suaded you to acquire anything but a 
French hat. That's a fortifying thought. 
50 you went hatting in Paris, at least. 


of circumstances 


Your gloves—they don’t help us in our 
itinerary any. Give me that good-look- 
ing purse, my dear.’ 
\lison, excited, handed her 


ied pocketbook. 


vaguely 
if we accept your notion that 
it was the real Mary Sydnor’s——” 
That's odd; 
She got it in Petrograd—some 
time ago, by the look of it.” 


“Which we do. see this 


: P| ] 
1avel, 


There are all sorts of compartments 
in it,” Alison told her. “But they con- 
tained nothing but what I've mentioned. 
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Why did I find nothing—no papers, no 
letters, no traceable clew of any kind, 
in those bags, in my purse?” 

“Hand me commanded 
Miss Bolingbroke abstractedly. “Why? 
Because you probably took great care to 
destroy anything traceable. Don’t fidget 
so. I'm merely amusing myself, you 
know. Alison! Why is it that the 
lining of this pocketbook is so much less 
worn than the leather? Linings wear 
out first, usually.” 

Her tiny, gaunt hands were fingering 
the soft leather persistently. : 


olasses 7 
Sila ’ 


my 


“Give me those scissors. 
rustling the lining and the 
leather. I'll never forget finding a 
twenty-dollar bill in an old pocketbook 
once !” 


Something’s 
between 


The inquisitive little claws were pok- 
ing into the slit silk. Miss Bolingbroke 
an inscrutable exclamation. 

“What is it!” 

The invalid demolished the watered 
ilk with a long slit, and drew out thin, 
dark Breath- 
the two women smoothed them 
each the 


uttered 


sheets of paper. 


and looked at other on 
» of hysterical laughter. 

‘i Miss Bolingbroke, and 
four Japanese prints—water scenes Of 
delicate enough coloring and fair execu- 
tion, very much the sort of thing that 
one finds in the cheaper marts of Yoko- 
hama—rustled to the floor. 

Disappointedly Alison 
recovered them. 
“Cheap prints! 


said 


stooped, and 


They're rather pretty, 
but considering the thousands I spent in 
Japan on the acquisition of things that 
took my fancy—the most radiant silks 
you ever saw, Tante—these don’t thrill 
me. As a solitary haul they fall 
short——” 
Her old friend’s enthusiasm of the 
moment before had spent itself. Alison 
fancied she lay among the frilled pillows 
in a sudden sort of exhaustion, and re- 
membered the nurse’s warning. 


Tante, I've tired you dreadfully ! 
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Carefully she measured out the drops, 
held the medicine glass to the worn, 
sweet old lips. The restorative vitalized 
Miss Bolingbroke’s feeble voice, and 
tinged the creased wax of her cheeks 
with the shadow of color. 

“You've brought me the breath of 
life!” she told her. “Don’t go yet; 
don’t go at all. Alison, do you remem- 
ber your old room upstairs? It’s waiting 
for you, if you can accept the only 
hospitality a sick, dull old woman has 
to offer.” 

“You darling!’ Alison pressed her 
cool young cheek to the wasted hand. 
“T’ll stay gladly until Nelson gets back.” 
She sprang up; assumed a_ charming 
look of humility by the posture of her 
head. “All that you said, and all that 
you meant and didn’t say, is quite true, 
Tante. I’ve been much too cocky 
always. Because most things were mine 


by divine right, so to speak; heaps of 


money and enough position to kick over 
the traces—it might have been good for 
me if I had—and than average 
good looks, and whatever it is that 
brings men to heel, I’ve ridden rough- 
shod over other people’s roads as well 
as my own driveway. Poor Nelson, he’s 
been put in such a rotten position by his 
own sensitiveness, and my lack of it! 
He didn’t want to marry me, because 1 
was rich and he hadn’t a and | 
made him do it. He loved me, then, 
enough always to give me my own way! 
I don’t think he’s been happy! I don’t 
see how he could have been. But now— 
now he’ll find me very different. Did he 
grieve for me dreadfully, Tante? He 
did love me!” 

Her gayety seemed to fill the quiet 
room with expectant joyousness. Miss 
Bolingbroke clasped her hands on the 
coverlid ; drew a deep breath. 

“He was stricken by the news of 
your death. I’ve never seen a man more 
heartbroken. But, Alison, the wound 
that does not kill, heals.” 

Alison nodded. 


more 


sou, 
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“And, though I’ve hurt him a thou- 


sand times, I’ve only to tell him the 
things I feel now, to hold out my arms 
to him, and he'll forget every scar! He 
hasn’t an ungenerous impulse.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Miss Boling- 
broke. ‘Alison, my poor baby, you have 
taken everything by divine right. This 
time you can’t. For some one else has 
taken the thing you didn’t know you 
wanted. A fortnight ago he and Sheila 
Ravenen came here together to tell me 
of their engagement.” 

“To tell you—of their engagement!” 

Mrs. Ordway lifted her hand to push 
back the heavy sweep of her hair with 
the uncertain little gesture that had be- 
come characteristic of her. The small 
silver clock on the mantel ticked a 
portentous rythm in the stillness. 

“He—and my best friend!” 

“People don’t mourn forever, now,” 
the old woman reminded her. “And 
more than a year has elapsed since your 
—death. You'll find the announcement 
of the engagement in Sunday’s Times. 
It’s lying on the table.” 

Alison fumbled with the clumsy 
sheets, and read the dancing words 
slowly, as if it were difficult to imprint 
their meaning upon her dull, resentful 
senses. 

“Don’t look like that!” the old woman 
said tremulously. “She’s a minx, Ali- 
son. She doesn’t want him, but your 
money. I’m glad that you’ve come 
back! I’m glad in a thousand ways!” 

“I’m not.” The birdlike lilt had gone 
from the young woman’s voice. “It 
would have been better—so much better 
—if I hadn’t come back. Tante, it 
would be too cruel if the dead did re- 
turn! They don't—they don’t. If they 
could know how soon their image is for- 
gotten, how surely the wound heals, the 
gap closes! That they have no place! 
Oh, no, they don’t come back! Lucky 
dead !” 

She dropped to her knees beside the 
bed, and hid her tears. 
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“T think she’s getting ready to go out, 
said Delia confusedly several eve- 
nings later. 

Nelson Ordway handed her his top- 
coat, hat and stick, moved unperturbed 
toward the reception room. 

“Nevertheless, I think she'll see me. 
Tell her, please, that I’m here.” 

Ordway roved restlessly between the 
the small 
opening and shutting his slender, mus- 


sir,” 


paneled confines of room, 
cular hands in an excess of expectant 
He never remembered 
forward to any encounter with 


nervousness. 
looki ig 
more mingled trepidation and eagerness. 
He | the 
| Miss Bolingbroke’s 
the sound sent a 
body. 
n, as he had heard in echoing 
thousand times during the 
he heard feet upon the 
isons footsteps were so 
of They 
quickly, lightly, with a sort of de- 


eard a door close in upper 


quiet 
and tremor 
his 


her 
characteristic her. 


nair impatience 


hat any space should 
| And, now 
the sheer vitality of het 


t 
between her and her goal. 


} 
t 


they quickened their pace with a 
nee step, a gay, impetuous click of the 
absurd, graceful heels she always wore. 

He 


heard the rustle of silk, her quick, 


even, so alert were 
And then she stood 
bef re 
‘Alison!”’ 
She moved from the uncon 
scious posture she had taken in the door- 
way, came toward him with cool, out- 


stretched hand. 


“It's 


1 Fae 
lovely, 


queer, isn't it? You—you’re 
looking very fit.” 

She swayed toward the mantelpiece, 
lunar moth in the 
silver-tissue frock from which her bare 
shoulders flowered, white as camellia 
bloom, and lit herself a cigarette. 


“Won't you sit down ?” 


looking like a pale, 
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She gestured to a faded empire chair ; 
waited. The eighteen months of their 
separation might have been blotted out. 
Ordway thought now, as he had thought 
so many times before, after their hot 
quarrels had cooled into this lava of 
indifference, that she was the most 
thoroughly exasperating woman in the 
world. 

“Do you realize that this is our first 
meeting? That my only knowledge of 
what happened is derived from Hatch’s 
wireless and from garbled newspaper ac- 
counts?” he demanded heatedly. ‘“Ali- 
son, I—oh, well, thank God that this is 
reality, whatever the moment’s short- 
comings may be!” 


Oblivion 


He laughed, obviously striving to keep 
to the key she had chosen. 

She was quite evidently on her way 
to some formal festivity, for from the 
glittering, frosty bandeau of rhinestones 
and silver that secured her beautifully 
waved 


tresses to the jeweled heels of 
her slippers she was a symbol of costly 
chosen with the 
single purpose of dazzling the beholder. 


She swung her foot idly, unfurled her 


feminine embellishment, 


jade-colored fan. 
tremendous defense in 
magnificent clothes. A string of pearls 
can fortify a woman to face any odds; 
a French frock can sustain her through 
almost any ordeal. 

“Dear Nelson, that’s very nice of you, 
but, after ali, I do realize the—short- 
comings of the moment! It must be very 
trying—this resurrection of mine.” 

She suddenly found flippancy an un- 
satisfactory medium. His hurt dark 
eyes stirred her to pity, which she veiled. 


There is a 


o 
1g 


“Let’s not try to be clever, or even 
appropriate!” she begged sharply. “You 
know the outlines of what I have to tell 
you. ‘There’s very little—just the blot- 
ting out of everything when I was hurt 
in Tokyo, and the lifting of the curtain 
in Havre the day I sailed. What hap- 
pened during that vear I don’t know. 
But that’s hardly important. My being 
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here now is all that matters. Do you 
know, until I stood in your room at 
the Gables, read the first part of the 
letter to you from Sheila, I didn’t know 
that there had been a lost year! Or that 
you thought me—dead.” 

He groaned. 

“You can’t imagine what a breath- 
taking sensation it is to read your own 
obituaries, watch people draw back in 
incredulous horror at sight of you, as if 
you'd stepped from the coffin, winding 
sheet and all,” she told him brightly. 

“Look here!” He sprang up and 
came to stand beside her, gripped her 
bare. warm shoulders in an impersonal 
sort of fury. “You've no right to make 
a stage effect of this. Alison, you’re my 
wife, and you’ve come back to me from 
death itself.” 

“To find my vacated place—filled,” 
she reminded him. “And that is what 
we have to talk about, isn’t it?” 

“Let me remind you first of the terms 
on which we parted. When you came 
back, Alison, you were to make the final 
choice. You were to live with me, and 


not with a score of guests who overran 
our home 
“Our home ?’ 
“Your home, then, and who saw much 


’ 


more of you than I ever did. And you 
were to change your mode of life so as 
to permit me to retain a modicum of 
self-respect, at least. Or we were to 
cease trying to patch together the flimsy 
substance of our marriage. The last let- 
ter I had from you, Alison 

She remembered that letter. A hot 
tide of color suffused her throat and 
face as she remembered the night she 
had written it, in a Peking hotel. 

She had dined at the embassy, bril- 
liantly, and had ricksha’d back to her 
apartments with the charming young En- 
glishman who had devoted himself to her 
during her stay in the city of kings. 
Latimer had fancied himself madly in 
love with her, had taken this last op- 
portunity to pour out his passionate en- 
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treaties, to seize her in his arms and 
force hot, bruising kisses upon her 
averted, unwilling mouth. She had fled, 
hating him. And in the ensuing lone- 
liness she had told herself that Nelson 
was the only man who could stir her 
to an emotional response, the only man 
she ever had loved, or could love, in spite 
of their bickering and bitternesses. 

She had written him impulsively, ten- 
derly. How she hated the memory of 
certain phrases that glowed now in her 
recollection! If she could have forgot- 
ten that, or, better still, wiped it out! 

“T’m a creature of impulse, Nel,” she 
reminded him. “Unfortunately, my im- 
pulses are short-lived. I prefer to can- 
cel those absurd protestations. You 
should be properly grateful!” 

“T’m not.” He looked at her wretch- 
edly. 

The slow movement of the jade- 
colored feathers continued, hiding her 
from him. 

“Do men really enjoy conquest 
enough to want more than one woman 
mad about them at the same time?’ she 
asked plaintively, “No wonder they’re 
often in these awkward messes. Nelson, 
I don’t want to seem inhospitable, but 
Rick Ramsey is taking me to the bach- 
elor ball, and he’ll be here before long. 
You came, of course, to congratulate me 
upon my return to the world, and to test 
the durability of your fetters.” 

She rose to her feet, a gleaming, 
metallic figure of grace. 

His hands shot out, fastened upon her 
again. 

“I came in great happiness; in fear, 
too, to snatch back the thing I have 
always wanted most in this world, the 
thing I thought lost to me forever. You 
are my wife, Alison. You know how I 
always loved you. My engagement to 
Sheila * 

“Need not be revoked for long. I’m 
glad you and she care for each other. 
I’m fond of you both! In a month or 
two, as soon as all this gratifying ex- 












citement about me dies down, I'll estab- 
lish a residence in the West. Don’t 
wince, Nel; we've planned it all before. 
By fall you will be as free as if I had 
never returned: from the void.” 

He misread the bitterness in her care- 
fully pitched voice. She turned to the 
cupid-wreathed mirror above the mantel 
to touch her bright hair. The gesture 
was unspeakably careless, and it kept 
him from seeing the tears that wet her 
dark lashes. 

“And now, hadn’t you better 
fore Rick comes?” 

“If you wish it. But there is one ex- 
tremely important thing to settle. Your 
money—your affairs.” 

His lips twitched. A second source of 
agony to him must have been the grotes- 
querie of his position. 


vo be- 


> 


3ut Alison was 
honest enough to realize and admit that 
not the loss of his inheritance, but the 
fact that he had appropriated a part of it, 
rankled in his own imperious conscious- 
ness. 

“Your investments have remained un- 
touched for the most part. I can render 
a full accounting at any time. I have 
put a good many thousands into the 
firm. We're doing very well indeed, and 
it will not be difficult to make payments 
on that sum after a few months.” 

“Is that generous of you?” she flared. 
“Haven't I always wanted you to suc- 
ceed, to forge ahead with the help you 
were too proud to take from me?” 

“But now!” He laughed ironically, 
and wondered why. “That’s awfully 
nice of you, Alison. I'll accept the loan 

as a loan—because only in that way 
can I replace the money I’ve spent. 
Money begets itself as nothing else 
does.” 


He wouldn’t accept it now, if it were 
not for Sheila, his wife thought bitterly. 
She laid the feathers of her fan against 
her cheek; gazed at him through half- 
shut lids. 

“You have no right not to take it,” 
“You have Sheila to 


she assured him. 


Year of 
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She will expect a good 





think of now. 
deal of you!” 

That was barbed. 
how pretty, sulky 
wanted money more than she wanted 
anything else except the purchasable 
luxuries that money procures. She was 
sut it takes a woman to 
read the appraising droop of white eye- 
lids, the calculation lying behind the un- 
finished phrase, the murmured endear- 
ment. A man idly notices the length of 
lash displayed, smiles at the pleasant 
honey of the words. And Nelson had 
no more than speculated upon the possi- 
ble effect that Alison’s money had had 
upon Sheila’s attitude toward him. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me?” 

“You'd better know something of my 
plans,” she interposed. “Don’t let’s give 
people any more than is absolutely 
necessary to talk about. Let it be un- 
derstood that I’m staying with Tante. 


They both knew 
Sheila Ravenen 


greedy for it. 


She’s failing, I’m afraid. And she 
does want me here. I can run the house- 
hold far more to her satisfaction than 


\nd I can add to her 
comfort and amusement.” 

They both remembered that Alison’s 
departure a year and a half before had 
been accepted by their set as the pre- 
liminary to a final separation. If their 
friends secretly expected her dramatic 
return to effect a reconciliation, they 
would not be surprised when it did not 
occur, 

“I see.” His voice was very low. 
“Then this is the finale?” 

“Of our mistake. I hope it will not 
repeat itself.” She could not help 
launching that honey-tipped shaft. 

Her attitude was a gesture of dismis- 
sal. He could only take his departure. 

When the outer door had closed with 
finality behind him, and his footsteps no 
longer echoed on the brick pavement out- 
side, Alison stirred, and sighed. The 
hour she had dreaded was at an end. 
And so was a span of years that had 
embraced both ecstasy and despair. 


the nurse can. 
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Ordway, shivering in the chill that 
penetrated to his marrow after weeks 
spent under languorous Southern skies 
—he had just returned from the Carib- 
bean cruise that day—glanced over his 
shoulder to see whether the big blue 
limousine that had just passed him 
would stop at Miss Bolingbroke’s white- 
paneled door. It did. Soon Alison, in 
her mothy silver gown, would be flut- 
tering toward the bright gayeties she 
loved so well. Hers were the pleasures 
of tulle and Tokay! Those same pleas- 
ures that had always claimed her from 
his arms, it seemed to him. 

He remembered suddenly that Sheila 
was waiting. Poor little Sheila, with 
her prettiness and pathos and pluck in 
the face of all adversity! It touched 
him tremendously to have her turn to 
him, depend upon him. It is very neces- 
sary to a man to feel the dependence of 
the woman he loves, and, though more 
than Ordway’s vanity had been hurt, it, 
at least, was soothed by the thought of 
Sheila, who had let him know that she 
cared before it had seemed possible to 
him to put another woman in Alison’s 
place. Vain world, of empty compen- 
sations and zestless fruition! 

Ramsey, who had only seen Alison 
once during the past week—it had been a 
sparkling, vivid week for her, for every 
one she knew had bid for her presence 
at each one of the dinners and luncheons 
and musicales which made up the re- 
volving pleasure wheel of her old life— 
found her dazzlingly gay. The sharp, 
bright quality to her gayety was that of 
the faceted stones in her hair, the sheen 
of her silver gown. 

He sensed, too, her insatiable hunger 
for all the things she had missed. Plays, 
the opera, exhibits at the galleries, the 
sparkle of town life, the scented warmth 
of pleasantly crowded drawing-rooms, 
releasing one at last to the chilly, 
spangled dusk of the Avenue at tea 
time. She wanted it all! Inter- 


spersed with week-ends in the country, 
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with gay, amusing 
about the Gables. 

Her hunger infected Ramsey with her 
own zest for the New York night. He 
promised her a glimpse of the newest 
supper club, a half hour at a studio party 
downtown. The quest was begun. 

“Jeritza’s singing Tosca to-night at the 
Metropolitan. If you'd like to hear 
the second act, there is Laura’s box.” 

She assented. Only the last half of 
a ball was worth the effect. And to 
steep her feverish senses in the golden 
flood of the young Austrian singer’s im- 
mortal song might quench the torment- 
ing candle flame of the omnipresent 
consciousness of doubt and dread. 

As she entered Mrs. Lennihan’s box, 
a shining, silver figure, just before the 
curtain rose, she was conscious of an 
inward shrinking. Was she destined 
always to enter a crowded place with a 
foreboding, a fear in her heart? Was 
she always to glance covertly across a 
sea of faces, half hoping, half dreading 
that one might rouse some dim memory 
within her? She settled herself just be- 
hind her hostess, chatted amiably as she 
leveled her glasses on the parterre. 

The lights began to lower, and against 
the crimson and gold the white faces 
and shirt fronts and shoulders gleamed 
sharply. Across the horseshoe a man’s 
gaze drew her own compellingly. He 
was a stranger, yet he rose, and, still 
holding her wide, unwilling eyes, bowed 
a smile. 

He was unmistakably making the 
gesture to her alone. In the ensuing 
magnificence of song that filled the dark- 
ened house she still saw that pale, im- 
pressive face, the mocking smile it had 
worn. Panic possessed her, She 
hardly heard a note of the famous aria. 
As she sat, still huddled in the sap- 
phire, fox-bordered cloak she had that 
morning acquired, deaf to Rick’s run- 
ning comment on their neighbors, on the 
performance, her sole desire was to 
leave, concealed by the sheltering dark- 


people lounging 
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But that she could not do. While 
the golden-voiced prima donna was still 
taking her encores, however, she pried 


ness. 


Rick from his sister’s enticement of gos- 
sip, and told him she wanted to leave. 

“Thought you were so keen on it!” 
Rick grumbled. “Oh, well, I’d rather 
dance with you than listen to Jeritza. 
See you later, Laura.” 

She did not know what impelled her 
to hurry down the crystal-lit corridor. 
A desperate, nameless dread goaded her. 

“You look as if the devil himself were 
at your heels,” said Ramsey, who was 
plumpish, and not a figure of grace in 
swift motion. “What possesses you?” 

But it was not his satanic majesty 
who suddenly blocked their path. It 
was a 
whose 


across 


tall, exceedingly slender man, 
pale skin was stretched tight 
his high, almost Slavic cheek 
bones, whose indeterminate-hued eyes 
rested upon Alison pleasurably. 

“Mademoiselle, this is an unpremedi- 
tated pleasure!’ 

Ramsey saw a curious, dazed look 
obscure the brilliance of the woman be- 
side him. Alison, never given to halt- 
ing speech or gestures, raised her hand 
uncertainly to the rippling coronal of her 
hair; she spoke with difficulty. 

“You have the advantage of me, I’m 
afraid.” 

The man permitted himself to look 
stricken. Yet irony still wreathed his 
handsome, thin-lipped mouth. 

“How unkind of you! But surely, 
Miss Sydnor, you will not be cruel 
enough to forbid my recalling myself to 
your memory.” 

Ramsey stepped forward. 

“You've made a mistake; you are ad- 
dressing Mrs. Nelson Ordway. May 
we pass, please?” 

Alison, catching the borders of her 
cloak about her, bowed slightly as he 
stepped aside, and clung piteously to 
Ramsey’s substantial, safe arm. 

Not until they were in the machine 
did she relax. Her escort eyed her 
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curiously. If the foreign fellow had 
simply made a mistake, why should she 
be so upset? If not—well, it was her 
business. 

“The gentleman was rather insistent,” 
he essayed, hoping that he was being 
tactful. ‘The poor devil was out of 
luck, though. I’m not sure that I 
wouldn't take a chance like that myself. 
You're very lovely to-night.” 

She was silent. 

“Did you ever happen to run across 
the bounder before?” Rick asked. 

“T don’t remember ever meeting him,” 
she said sharply, and spoke the truth. 
But she did not add that his features 
burned against her eyelids, tormented 
her with a dim and formless dread. 

She was herself again by the end of 
the first dance. A brilliant, scintillant 
self, invincible in spite of her stifled 
fears. If she could forget that mock- 
ing, cabalistic smile—or remember the 
space it peopled with shadowy shapes! 

She was waiting for a charming boy 
to bring her an ice when she saw ap- 
proaching her the man himself. Until 
she recognized the dowager who was 
bringing him to her she thought he was 
but the imagery of her distracted im- 
agination. But Mrs. Fennimore, ma- 
jestic in her orchid silks, was anything 
but a figure of phantasy. 

“May I present Mr. Alexis Ilanov, 
Mrs. Ordway?” 

A little inconsequential chatter, and 
she was gone. Alison met the smiling, 
colorless eyes with an effort. 

“Your American ballrooms 
close,” he said conversationally. 
we try the other room? 


are so 
“Shall 
Or, better yet, 
the conservatory?” 

Like an automaton she let the pressure 
of his fingers on her bare arm guide her 
away from the safety of the dancing 
throng. Under a beautifully pruned 


clump of azaleas he paused; lit a cig- 
arette. 
“You prefer this mode of approach, 


yes? It does not matter. All that mat- 
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ters is this—that I have found you again. 
Maruska, you have been very cruel to 
me.” 

She felt as if a thousand, 
forces were closing in upon her. 

“You are a stranger,” she told him 
breathlessly. “I do not know you.” 

“How much do you choose to forget, 
I wonder?” His light-irised eyes 
looked deep into hers. 

Choose to forget! Alison shivered. 
Did this repellent, soft-voiced Russian 
hold in his beautifully kept, rather cruel 
hands the key to the lost year? She 
would not believe it, even though she 
knew she must accept the actuality. He 
had recognized her—as Mary Sydnor. 
And now he was murmuring frighten- 
ing, incredible snatches of things in her 
ear, reminding her of hours and episodes 
that his quick tongue sketched in flaring 
colors upon the misty, nebulous back- 
ground of oblivion, that brought no an- 
swering flicker of recollection to her 
struggling mind. Names, places—all 
meaningless, but filling her with instinc- 
tive dread. 

““Maruska—Mary—have you forgot- 
ten, too, that dusk in the Tuileries before 
you took flight, my wild bird?” 

She would have taken flight now, if 
she could, but it was too late. His arms 
were about her, his mouth seeking hers 
ravenously. Imprisoned, helpless in his 
embrace, she could only struggle, could 
only gaze up at him as his lips descended 
upon her own. It was a kiss that re- 
pelled her unspeakably. <A that 
savored of other kisses, past and future. 

She felt like the outraged heroine of a 
Victorian novel as she stammered: 


unseen 


@¢ 
KISS 


“How dare you—how dare you kiss 
me like that?” 

“T would dare more than 
ruska—]———” 

Through the tracery of green they 
saw young Bouldin approaching, ice in 
hand, looking about in some bewilder- 
ment. Alison signaled to him gratefully. 


that, Ma- 


TO BE CONTINUED IN 
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She wondered as he looked at her in- 
quiringly whether she bore the stamp 
of Ilanov’s lips. She felt as though 
their print must still be biazoned upon 
her. She touched her own with a shred 
of a handkerchief as she murmured: 

“Mr. Bouldin—Mr. Hanov, Thanks, 
Teddy; it looks delicious.” 

The Russian bowed stiffly. 

“T am happy to have renewed our ac- 
quaintance, madame!” 

He was about to leave her, then— 
leave her to what? The devastating pos- 
sibilities that their encounter suggested 
to her groping, terrified senses? Some- 
where, deep within her, memory, that 
was no more than the consciousness of 
an evil peril, stirred. But its travail was 
futilely abortive; the music and laugh- 
ter and prismed lights of the hour sub- 
merged that struggling recollection of— 
what? But she must see this man who 
called himself Ilanov again! He did 
not hold the key to her unremembered 
key. And as 
much as she hated him—for she did hate 
him, and the experience was new to her 
—she dreaded having him take his de- 
parture. She must see him again. 

“Mr. Ilanov and I are—old acquaint- 
ances,” she heard herself saying. “I am 
staying with a friend, Miss Marian Bol- 
ingbroke, on Gramercy Won't 
you come to see me?” 

He accepted gracefully, but his chame- 
leon eyes flickered with a wicked little 
look of triumph. And she knew that 
she had committed herself to a covenant, 
and that he knew it. 

When he had gone she turned blindly 
to the puzzled boy at her side. 

“I’m tired, Teddy. I think I'll have 


Will vou find Mr. Ramsey 


yesterday—he was the 


Park. 


to leave. 


for mer” 


She managed to evade gay groups of 
people who would have kept her, and 
fled, even though solitude, with its at- 
tendant ghosts, was the last thing her 
troubled spirit sought. 
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Pierrot Steals the Moon 


A TRAGIC PROLOGUE 


By Dana Burnet 
Author of “The Gay Lady,” “Street’s End,” etc. 


The scene is laid in a street. We know it 
is a street because there is a lamp-post lean- 
ing against the background, which happens to 
be a curtain. We have no idea why the lamp- 
post is leaning. A drunken man may have 
pushed it over. Or perhaps it is merely tired. 
The street has no beginning and no end. 

(Pierrot enters from the right. He 
is carrying something in a black bag 
thrown over his shoulder.) 

Pierrot: Ssh! Ssh! Walk lightly, 
Pierrot. If a policeman should see 
you— (He suddenly discovers the 
audience; always provided there is an 
audience.) My heavens! (He 
at the eyes staring up at him.) 
are all these people? 
come from? Where 
at the lamp-post.) 
the street, and 
again:) Friends 


stares 
Who 
Where'd they 
am I? (Glances 
I'm still in 
yet-——-_ (Turning 
sweet friends! Why 
do you stare at me? I’ve done noth- 
ing. I’m innocent. I swear I’m inno- 
cent. Ah, you smile! You don’t be- 
lieve me. Then I'll tell vou the truth. 
But 
The truth—— (He 
truth—comes hard. 
ward, in a whisper:) 


promise not to give me away! 


chokes.) The 
(Leaning for- 


I’ve stolen the moon. I, Pierrot— 
I’ve stolen the moon. I climbed up into 
the wild waste of heaven. It was dan- 
gerous. You must grant me something 
for the danger. But I was very brave. 
I caught hold of a cloud that was drift- 
ing on a hill. I climbed. The Dog 
Star barked at me; the Great Bear 
roared at me; and one of the Seven 
Virgins winked at me. But I kept on. 
And at last I came to where the moon 
hung like a great white apple on the 
purple branch of night. And I picked 
the moon. I’ve got it in my bag here. 
You may ask what I’m going to do 
with it. I'll tell you. 

I'm going to rent a window—a great, 
wide, clear window. I’m going to put 
the moon in the window, and show it 
to people, so that every one who sees 
it will go mad. And, after a while, 
when all the world is mad I shall be 
in my element, because I am a poct— 
a very modern poet—and, as it is, no 
one understands me. You—and you— 
and you! TI know you now. You are 
the public, and you do not understand 
me. I would make you mad, so you 
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may buy my verses; so you may breathe, 
with me, the fine air of this insanely 
floating world; so you may feel your- 
selves brushed by the wings of angels; 
so you may dance to the music of your 
own heartbeats that is more beautiful 
than the music of the spheres. And 
that’s why I have stolen—— 

(Enter a Policeman. He is in uni- 
form and magnificently twirls his club. 
A most conventional policeman. PIERRO' 
hastily hides his black bag behind the 
curtain and, turning to the audience, lays 
his finger againsi his lips.) 

PoLicEMAN: Move on, you! 

Pierrot: G-good evening, sir. 

PoLIcEMAN: I says: 

Pierrot: Yes, sir. 
ing. 
gone. 


move on! 
I'll go. I’m go- 
(He moves a step away.) I've 


PoLIcEMAN: Do you call that goin’? 
Do you call that movin’ on? 

Pirrrot: Yes, sir. 

PoLticEMAN: Well, I call it loiterin’. 
And loiterin’ ain’t allowed. 


Pierrot: But it’s my nature to loiter, 
sir. 


PoLicEMAN: What’s your nature got 
to do with the law? 

Pierrot: Nothing, sir. I—I 
that the law is most unnatural. 

PoLiceEMAN': Oh, you criticize 
law, do you? A radical, are you? 

Pierrot: No, sir. Only a poet. 

PoLIcEMAN: A poet? By St. Pat- 
rick, that’s worse. Come wit’ me. (He 

s Pierrot by the arm.) 

Pirrrot: What are you doing—— 

PoLiceMAN: I'm arrestin’ you. 

Prerrot: But I 
thing! 

POLICEMAN: Didn't you say you was 
a poet? And ain’t all poets dangerous 
characters? Come along, I say! 

A Voice FroM THE AUDIENCE: Let 
him go! 

PottcEMAN: Who are you? 

Tue Vorce (meekly): 
Just one of the public. 


realize 


the 


haven't done any- 


Nobody. 
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PoLicEMAN: Democrat or Republi- 
can? 

THE 
other? 

PoLICEMAN: Listen to that, now! If 
you’re a hundred-per-cent American, 
you got to be one or the other, ain’t you? 
Come on! Which is it? 

Tue Voici 

PoLIcEMAN (releasing Pierrot): All 
right, then. I’m a democrat myself, 
and as such I'll obey the voice of me 
party. (To Pirrror): You can be glad 
you live in a democratic country. 

Prerrot (to the Votce): Oh, thank 
you, sir! 

PortceMAN: Don’t thank him! 
Thank the blessed Pilgrim Fathers that 
crossed with Columbus in the 
Mayflower—(oratorically)—in order to 
found upon these peaceful shores the 
great and glorious institution of Tam- 
many Hall and the Democratic Party. 
And, furthermore, if the republicans 
think thev’re goin’ t’ win the next elec- 
tion 

Pierrot: Ah, an orator! 

PottceMAN: How can you tell? 

Prerrot: IT don’t know. There’s some- 
thing about you. 
chest. 

PottcemMAN (hopefully): T have a 
speech on the British Empire. if you'd 
like to hear it? 

Pierrot: Thanks much. But 
I’ve just had the influenza and it’s left 
me with a slight deafness in one ear. 

PoticEMAN: Which ear? 

Pierrot: The one nearest you. 

PoLticEMAN (disappointed): Well, 
then! Take your bum ear off to bed. 
Why should TI talk about the British 
Empire for the likes of you? 

Pierrot: Yes, sir. Good night, sir. 

PoLicEMAN: Beat it. And don’t let 
me catch you hangin’ about the streets 
again or I'll give vou a the 
wagon. 

(Exit.) 

Prerrot (weakly) : Whew! I thought 


Voice: Must I be one or the 


Democrat ! 


over 


’ 
vou re 


T think it’s vour large 


very 


ride in 
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I was a goner. Where’s my bag? Where 
did I put it? (£v-vcitedly): I’ve mislaid 
the moon, 
VOICE 
curtain ! 
Pierrot: Oh, yes! Thank you! (He 
starts to look behind the curtain; but it 
opens, and the black bag steps out of 
its own accord.) Ah! What's this? 
Who are you? 
VOICE FROM 
moon! 
Pierrot: The 
Good heavens! 


FROM AUDIENCE: Behind the 


tHE Bac: I am the 
moon—come to life! 
(The black bag drops 
away, revealing the figure of a beauti- 
ful, but rather determined-looking 
woman, with long golden hair.) A 
woman! The Lady in the Moon. 

Tue Lapy: Exactly. 

Pierrot: But 
self ? 

Tue Lapy (pointing to some shell- 
like fragments on the ground): There. 
I’ve broken out of my shell. 

Pierrot: In other words, 
hatched ! 

Tue Lapy (powdering her nose): If 
you like. Though I think “hatched” is 
rather gross. I'm not a chicken. 

Pierrot: No, I you're not. 
But—but what am I going to do with 
you? I can’t set you up in a win- 
dow—— 

Tue Lapy: I should think not! I 
won't consider anything than a 
modern housekeeping apartment with a 
real kitchen and—and I think we'd bet- 
ter have Japanese servants. They’re ex- 
pensive, but they’re worth it. 

Prerrot: B-b-but I don’t understand! 

Tue Lapy: What don't 
stand ? 

Pierrot: What I’m to do with you. 

THe Lapy (shrieks): Oh! (An- 
grily:) Do you mean to say your inten- 
tions aren’t honorable? 

PIERROT : 
tions? 


where’s the moon it- 


you've 


can see 


less 


you under- 


My _ inten- 
But TI assure vou I have no in- 
tentions! 

Tue Lapy: Indeed you have! 


Honorable? 


You 
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may not 

(Firnily) : 

you? 
Pierrot: I—I stole the moon 
Tue Lapy: You stole me! 


you understand? 
man 


realize it, but you have. 
You eloped with me, didn't 


Me, do 
Then, as a gentle- 


Pierrot: I’m not a gentleman. 

Tue Lapy: You will be before I’m 
through with you. 

Pierrot: No, no! | 
be. I’m a poet—— 

Tue Lapy: A poet! (She laughs.) 
Nonsense. You'll have to give up 
poetry and begin to write plays. Plays 
for Broadway. I’m told there’s a great 
deal of money in that sort of thing. 

Pierrot: Money! What do I want 
of money? 

Tuer Lapy: Why, to pay the rent and 
to buy me, every thirty days, a beauti- 
ful new gown. Not to mention seats at 
the opera and a permanent wave and 
a 


don’t want to 


Pierrot: Now, look here! 
gone far enough. 


This has 
I ran off with you— 
I admit that; but I didn’t agree to sup- 
port you, 


Tue Lapy: Then you refuse to marry 
me? 

Pierrot: Marry you! 
the thought has never entered my head. 

Tne Lapy (smiling upon him): Or— 
your heart? 

PIERROT: 


I assure you 


Away, woman! Don’t try 
any of your blandishments on me. I’m 
a bachelor, a confirmed bachelor, a con- 
stitutional bachelor 

(He suddenly makes a dash for free- 
dom, but she catches him by the slack 
of his costume.) + 

Tur Lapy (shrieks): Ah, wretch! 
Thief! Robber! Help! Murder! Po- 
lice ! 

(Enter the PoLticEMAN.) 

Tue Lapy: Hang on to him; grab 
him; don’t let him go! 

PoLiceMAN: Here, here! 
the excitement? 
now. I’ve got him. 


What's all 
Easy, lady. Easy, 
(To Pierrot) : Oh, 
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ho! It’s you, is it? What 
doin’ here? 
Pierrot (makes a helpless gesture to- 
ward Tue Lapy): I was 
POLICEMAN: Ah, ha! 
fem, eh? Who is she? 
Pierrot: No, no! Anything but that. 
Listen, officer, as a fellow democrat—— 
PoLICEMAN: What! You a demo- 
crat? And who did you vote for the 
last election? 
Pierrot: Myself! 
PoLicEMAN: Yourself? 
was you runnin’ for? 
PIERROT (nervously): For fun 
PoLicEMAN: No democrat ever ran 
for fun. (To Tue Lavy): What’s the 
charge, missus ? 
Tne Lapy: He refuses to marry me. 
Pierrot: I assure you there’s not the 
slightest reason why—— 


detained. 
Shershy la 
Your wite? 


\nd what 


PoLicEMAN: Keep quiet, you! 
THI 
poems to me. 


written 
Love poems; passionate 


LApy: This man has 
love poems. 

Pierrot: They were symbolical! I'll 
recite them for you. 

PoLICEMAN: I don’t 
nothin’ symbolical. I’m a decent, 
tied man. 

Tue Lapy: I can produce the 
in court, if necessary. 

POLICEMAN: 
papers, 
’em. 

PIERROT: 

(The PoriceMAN claps his hand over 
Prerrot’s mouth.) 

THe Lapy: To-night, 
night this man eioped wi 
lured me away 

Pierrot (pulling away the Povice- 
MAN’S hand): It’ ] I 
out when I[ wasn’t looking. 

(The hand once more stifles him.) 

THe Lapy: And now he refuses to 
marry me. I ask vou, is that fair? Is 
it honorable? 

POLICEMAN: 


hear 
mafr- 


want to 


por ms 


the 
You'll get more out of 


st ee 
better sell em to 


missus. 


Symbol 


officer—to- 
' He 

from home 

Sa 1ie, ile hatched 


a 


No, it ain’t! It’s hor- 


Ainslee’s 


are you tid. (To Pierrot): So, you refuse to 
the girl, do you: 
A 


Absolutely. 


marry 
PIERROT: 
PoLIcEMAN: Then come along with 
me! I'll teach you to write suppressed 
literature, and run off with ladies that 
it up their hair. 
Wait! Isn’t there 


ain't had time to pt 

Pierrot: No, no! 
any compromisé 

Tue Lapy (shrieks): Now he wants 
to compromise me! 

PoLICEMAN: Not while i’m here, he 
won't. But vou’re that handsome 

Tie Lapy (coyly): Oh, officer! 

Prerrot: Stop flirting with this 
mated beefsteak ! 

PoLIcEMAN: Oh, ho! Calling me 
names, are you? I’ll bring the majesty 
of law down on vour head, I will. (He 
lifts his club.) 

Tue Lapy: 
jure his brain. 

Pierrot: Go ahead. If I’m to write 
plavs for Broadway, IT won’t need my 
Oh, is (To 
the audience): 1 appeal to the public! 
Must I marry her? 

Voice (as before): 

Pierrot: But don't vor 

Voices: Marry the 
Marrv the girl! 


PIERROT: 


ani- 


Don’t! You might in- 


brain. there no escape? 


girl! 
me 

girl! 
\las, ['m never understood. 
Oh, my farewell! 


selves! 


poetry, nv dreams 


Farewell, my thousand vagrant 
[ go to live in an apartment, with a real 
kitchen, and Japanese servants. (He 
breaks down.) 

PoLIceEMAN: Aw, what are you snif- 
i You ought to be thankful 
for a fine, handsome woman like her. 

Tre Lapy: He doesn’t appreciate me. 
the wretch! 

Prerrot (with noble sadness) : Come 
Let us a8) | 


1 - 
lOOK 
PoLict 


about ? 


for the apartment. 
You'll 
ble to find one with a kitchen in it. 
Tre Lapy: Don’t discourage him any 
further. 
POLICEMAN: 
you? 


MAN: have your trou- 


You'll marry her, will 





Pierrot Steals the Moon 


Pierrot (speeciiless, nods his head.) 

THe Lapy: Where’s the nearest par- 
sonage ¢ 

POLICEMAN (pointing): That way 
two blocks. Then take your first right 
and walk three further. Then 
turn to your left and walk south till 
you come to a bank with a private cop 
in front of it. The parsonage is the 
fourth house on the right-hand side of 
the fifth street bevond the private cop 

if he ain't off in a blind tiger, some- 
wheres, wettin’ his whistle. 

THe Lapy: Thank you. Pierrot? 

PrerroT: Did vou hear that? That 
inflection, that subtle com- 
mand? That is mv 


blocks 


accent of 
future. 
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POLICEMAN : Aw, get along with you 
You’re lucky to have a future. 

Tue LaApy: Pierrot! 

Pierrot (with a sob): Coming, my 
love! (He stops to gather together the 
broken fragments of the moon.) 

PoLICEMAN: And what are you doing 
now, for the love of Heaven: 

Prerrot (mournfully): Picking up 
the pieces. That’s all. Just picking up 
the pieces. 

PoLicEMAN: Huh! Symbolical! 

( Exit.) 

THe Lamp-post (suddenly coming 
alive, speaking in a high, shrill voice): 
Personally, I think the whole episode is 
perfectly ridiculous! 


CURTAIN. 


THE art of tipping is as old as the Greeks, who provided their dead with a 


tip for Charon when he ferried them across the St 


incident belongs to the Hindoos. An 
on leaving the hospital 


him, from the nurse to the cook, lined up to receive a tip. 
line were three men whom he did not recognize and he asked them what they 


had done for him. 


American wiio was t 
found every one who had ever done anything at all for 


But the prize tipping 
aken ill at Calcutta, 


At the end of the 


With low salaams, they replied: “Sahib, we are the under- 


takers and, if you had died, we would have buried you.” 


How mah jon 


ime to be known in the Occident is variously related, but 


g Ce 
not more intriguingly than in the legend of the English merchant who saved 


three Chinese clients from a bandit general in Pekin. 


him either a 


noble 


In gratitude they offered 


thousand pounds’ worth of silk or initiation into the secrets of the 
for only the nobility played it then—game of mah jong. 


The merchant 


chose the silk, but his curiosity about the game led the mandarins to consent to 


teach him the exotic 


mystery. 
of the silk. 


And on the first night he lost money to the value 


Wien Benjamin Franklin was representing the colonies in England, with 
customary foresight into the scientific achievements of the future, he established 
an endowment of one hundred pounds to reward scientific research after one hun- 


dred and fifty vears. 
| 


been announced. 


The initial awards, amounting to four thousand pounds— 
how the thrifty “Poor Richard” would have rejoiced at the amount !—have just 
They include an award of one thousand pounds to the estate of 


Charles P. Steinmetz, late “wizard of electricity.” 
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Jade Fangs 


By Jessie Henderson 


Author of “Mouth of the Dragon," “The Key Word,” etc, 


HERE were three peculiar tele- 
phone calls that evening. Ina 
city where a hundred thousand 


people telephone somebody every night, 
those messages failed at first to attract 


attention. But when the police began 
to check up on the Ladue affair the three 
calls stood out with the dramatic bright- 
ness of bloodstains, 

The new police commissioner received 
the first. He remembered afterward with 
a chill at his heart that he had laughed 
at it. At the moment, however, a laugh 
seemed the best answer. The thing 
sounded so transparent, so ingenuously 
criminal. 

Parker Talbot had not been a police 
commissioner very long. His term of 
office had begun some months before 
when, to the amazement of the country 
and itself, a reform administration ac- 
tually gained control] of the city. To 
the electrification of both factions, Tal- 
bot—dissuaded from an African hunting 
trip—was given a chance at bigger and 
deadlier game. His job was to smooth 


out the crime wave in a town where the 
wave was mountain high and_petri- 
fied. 

But, though young in years and in 
office, Talbot had a knowledge of human 
nature that would have done credit to 
a drill sergeant; or to a retired sea cap- 
tain; or, indeed, to any man who, like 
himself, had knocked round in odd cor- 
ners of the earth, taken an actual hand 
in the management of the Talbot mil- 
lions, and gone raging through the war 
with the Foreign Legion. 

At least, he knew enough, he flattered 
himself, to recognize an ambush when 
he saw it. And the prelude to an am- 
bush of the most palpable kind he felt 
this telephone call to be. The criminal 
rings—one or another of them—had 
tried something of the sort before. They 
were constantly surprised and not a lit- 
tle grieved by the shrewdness of the 
“kid-glove cop.” In their indignation 
they contrived to prove to Talbot that 
going through a war, and hunting crazy 
thinoceri, were as parlor fireworks to 
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CNT, in comparison with cleaning a 
town that didn’t want its ears washed, 

The second message went to Mary 
Duke. It came while she was trying on 
her wedding gown. And the third, as 
ill luck would have it, reached Reagan, 
captain of detectives. 

Talbot’s amused laugh had an odd ef- 
fect upon the insistent person at the other 
end of the wire when the first of the 
three peculiar messages arrived. The 
voice, which filled his ears with rapid, 
vehement pleading, was a woman’s— 
contralto, warm in tone, underlining the 
words with a coaxing quality. 

“You must come,” the voice said 
swiftly. “If I were trying to trap you, 
should I be so open about it? Come to 
my apartment, and come alone ie 

It was then that the commissioner 
laughed. The voice instantly grew 
cold, and the tones assumed a deep and 
calm menace which for a moment gave 
him pause. 

“There is something you ought to 
know, commissioner, and I am the only 
one who will tell you. It concerns you 
and people——” 

He thought she said “near to you.” 
Later he wondered if she had said 
“dear.” Still, it would have made little 
difference. He knew that group and 
their subtleties. This thing was so bare- 
faced that perhaps they thought it would 
work because of its very lack of sub- 
tlety. 

“You'll come, commissioner ?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Ladue.” 

“You will be sorry,” were her final 
words. 

Talbot sat looking at the telephone on 
his big mahogany desk. His predecessor, 
one of the old stand-pat ring politicians, 
had done himself very well in the matter 
of office furnishings. Talbot was think- 
ing how strongly intrenched Mrs, Ladue 
had become with the crowd behind the 
man behind the tuxury of this office. 
She was probably the most beautiful 
woman in town; possibly in her quiet 
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way the most notorious; and certainly 
the most powerful. 

Raised in the “bloody Fifth’ Ward, 
Henrietta, by reason of her brilliant 
brain no less than because of her bril- 
liant beauty, had early played a leading 
role in the obscure events behind many 
a feud and political shakeup. She had 
married the ward boss, Ladue, more for 
his political power than for his money. 
When he was stabbed on the street by 
an admirer of his wife, and presumably 
at her request, Henrietta Ladue went 
abroad to hide her grief. 

She managed to keep it very well 
hidden indeed under a cloud of intrigues 
with various notables, the details—for 
Henrietta was by preference quiet in 
her methods—seeming never to be fully 
known, There was, however, something 
about an Italian aristocrat who loved 
her in Florence, cursed her publicly in 
Monte Carlo, and swore in Paris such an 
Italian sort of vengeance that the al- 
ways-prudent Henrietta left at once for 
America. 

When she arrived it was with a large 
amount of remarkable jewelry, the grand 
manner, and a nice appetite for costly 
living. Regrettably, she found that the 
attorney in charge of the Ladue fortune 
had proved a false steward. The for- 
tune was gone. Henrietta raised her 
eyebrows, and presently the attorney, 
too, was gone. They found his body in 
the river. 

Naturally the violent death of such an 
old friend shocked a woman of Henri- 
etta’s sensibilities. She moved toa fash- 
ionable district uptown and began to 
live almost at once in something ap- 
proaching splendor. Yet she lived quiet- 
ly. Too quietly, the reform administra- 
tion thought, and toyed with the rumor 
that few 
warehouse robberies, political graft scans 


fraudulent stock deals, big 


dals, and the larger blackmail opera- 

tions, were accomplished without Mrs, 

Ladue’s advice and assistance. 
Altogether, Mrs. Ladue was a person 
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to keep on the right side of—provided 
one could ascertain which of her sides 
that might be. She had so many. 

The commissioner considered all these 
things for a minute, his keen, 
tanned face falling into thoughtful lines, 
though the tail end of an ironic smile 
glowed still in his eyes. He was a tall, 
big, athletic bone and muscle 
—as he lounged in the swivel chair. Peo- 
ple instinctively liked his voice; it had 
a deep note of sincerity that could change 
in a flash to a metallic hardness. There 
was a certain air of laziness about him, 
perhaps because he never moved till 
the proper moment and then moved with 
the polo player’s accuracy and speed. 
His eyes were the outstanding feature 
in a face too rugged to be handsome 
They were of the grayish that 
His 
opponents were none too comfortable be- 
fore that rapier glance. 

The glance held only amused specu- 
lation now, and the commissioner wiped 
out even this with a large, long-fingered 


1 
long 


figure—a!] 


green 


upon occasion hardens into steel. 


hand which first rubbed his eyelids and 
then strangled a yawn. It was getting 
ight. Halfway into his 


paused, 


on toward midn 
overcoat, he looking intently at 
the floor, and absently twisting the little 
dark hich the blue-jawed 
challengers of | 
ridicule. 

It might be interesting to investigate 
the Ladue message, if to 
not sO momentous a day. Suppose 
peared unannounced at the Ladue apart- 
ment, pretending to walk blindly into 
the trap of which he felt certain Henri- 
etta was the luscious bait? 
the idea as pleasant but insane. 
all, his murder would embarrass the re- 
form And it 
upset his plans for to-morrow. 

Reagan, captain of 


mustache 


law and order loved to 


morrow were 


he ap- 


After 


administration would 


detectives, eyed 
him as the commissioner passed through 
the outer office. 
faced, and possessed of a “real” mus- 
tache—the kind for which the mustache 


Reagan, chunky, red 


Ainslee’s 


cup of blessed first de- 


signed—had a surly growl beneath his 


memory was 


surface deference. Twenty-three years 
on the force, voting the party ticket con- 
the when it 
interfere with his duty to the ward 


sistently, enforcing law 
didn’t 
leader—this was a nice reward for twen- 
ty-three vears oi conscientious service. 
Reagan had been as good as promised 
He was next in 
line, when along come these silk-stock- 
ing, manicured reformers and stick a 
Fifth Avenue highbrow at the commis- 
sioner’s desk. to turn a 


the commissioner's job. 


[t was enough 
man against even religion. 
luck, to- 


frosty 


“(Good commiissioner—for 


morrow,” Reagan said with a 
smile. 
Talbot's 


only. 


own smile 

Very well he 
good luck 
wishing him. 


was of the lips 
knew how much 
Reagan and his crowd were 


it must have 
that the second 
went through. ary ai 
phone herself, 


swered 
plucking it from the bi 
behind which it stood « 
table. She half thought 
Parker’s, and wanted 


servants 


ivory-satin rose 
her 
the call 
to an 
did; though, i1 
day to-morrow. the 
in bed. 

Now that the 


quiet, now 


boudoir 
might be 


swer before any of the 


were probably all 
ld Duke mansion was 
that the whi friends and 
fussing was over for: 

een unable to 


of trying on her bridal gown un- 


encumbered by modistes and excited rel- 


and shining refutation of 
; : 


the theory that athletics give a 


certain 
boyish awkwardness the American 
girl, silver 
cups downstairs in the library to prove 
her prowess in half a dozen sports. Yet 
her strong, white arms were exquisitely 
tapering, her skin untouched by the 
freckles which should accompany auburn 


There were half a zen 











hair, and her figure in its softly draped 
and rustling sheath was as graciously 
feminine as that of the least athletic 
among all womankind: Cleopatra her- 
self. 

Here, however, the resemblance to the 
Egyptian ended. There was plenty of 
coquetry in the slightly pouting, rosebud 
mouth, but it was a coquetry not incon- 
sistent with which—un- 
spoiled by adulation—looked out on life 
from the bluest eyes in the world. 


the honesty 


People of lesser means, and manners, 
had been heard to comment on these 
honest eyes as remarkable in a girl 
whose great-grandfather had stolen a 
railroad and so laid the foundation of a 
fortune so gigantic that its income tax 
alone would have paid the national debt 
on one of the little European principali- 
ties. To do Mary justice, she hadn't 
heard that version of great-grandfather’s 


coup. According to family tradition, he 
had not stolen the railroad; he had 
salvaged it. Both versions were cor- 
rect. 


Slim and gleaming and white, she slid 
carefully over to the telephone table, 
disentangling the heirloom veil of rose 
point as she lifted the receiver. What 
on earth could Parker want at this hour? 
He had already been there early in the 
evening to say good night. 

But it wasn’t Parker Talbot. It was 
Henrietta Ladue, her tones vibrant with 
urgency, 

“Miss Duke? You will think it 
strange, but will you come to see me at 
once, alone, without telling any one that 
you are coming here? It is almost a 
matter of life and death 

Dimly Mary remembered hearing of 
Mrs. Ladue. Something unpleasant lay 
around her name. What- The hur- 
ried message went on. 

Mary spoke doubtfully, a little coldly. 

“But I can’t go out at this hour, 
alone. And to-morrow 

The voice took on a tone of solemn 
warning : 
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“You are marrying Commissioner 
Talbot to-morrow. That is why I ask 
you—beg you—to come, and to lose no 
time. This concerns you—your fiancé. 
I have tried to let him know, and failed. 
No one but you can save him. I tell 
you””—the woman seemed struggling for 
self-control—"if you do not come, you 
will regret it all your life.” 

Mary’s eyes became blue pools of be- 


wilderment and alarm. No modern 
young woman—especially no modern 
heiress who has been “out” for two 


seasons—is easily scared or duped. But 
if this Mrs. Ladue had tried to reach 
Parker and failed, and if this strange 
thing involved Parker in some trouble, 
then- 

Like many another girl who has 
been pampered all her life, Mary was 
unable to imagine herself in any danger 
beyond such accidents as a throw from 
her horse or a smash-up in a motor-car 
collision. Caution had little part in 
her make-up, and timidity none at all. 

“Do not try to reach the commissioner 
just now,” the voice went on, as if it 
read her half-formed thought. “I can- 
not explain over the wire, but, if you 
are to help him, you must come here 
immediately, and alone.’ Then, as Mary 
hesitated: “If you do not come, your 
marriage will never take place.” 

“T’ll come,” said Mary. 

Good heavens! Not marry Parker? 
When she adored him with all her heart? 
When the invitations were out and the 
church decorated and to-morrow noon 
only twelve hours away? Oh, she’d 
like to see anything try to separate them; 
she’d like to see any one try to harm 
a hair of his blessed head! 

Thus Mary, in the burst of temper a 
woman summons to hide a terrible mis- 
giving, She was rather famous for her 
bursts of temper. These, and her flir- 
tations, and her reckless warm-hearted- 
ness had more than stirred the 
gossips to friendly comment. It was 
impossible to be malicious over any one 


once 
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so whole-souled in her 
so indifferent to malice. 

Pulling off her bridal trappings with 
shaking fingers and getting into a street 
frock, Mary had time to think about a 
number of things. Why, 
did she tremble? Because of the mys- 
terious and quality in the 
woman's voice, the mes- 
sage seemed to mean so much more, 
even, than it said. Then there was her 
mother, still so weak from a long and 
desperate illness that Mary had wanted 
to postpone the wedding. 

“It won't be any good unless you're 
there, mumsey,” Mary had said, with a 
wistfully whimsical smile. 


impulses, and 


she wondered, 


ominous 


she decided; 


3ut her mother would not listen either 
to a postponement or a change of plans. 
The ceremony must take place in the 
church, as they had arranged at first; 
and it must be the biggest wedding of 
the season, as was Mary’s right. The 


rig 
a 


physicians advised against any opposi- 


tion to the patient’s slightest wish: even 
a little disappointment might, he warned, 
prove fatal. 

All this, flying through Mary’s brain, 
strengthened her determination to find 
out what, at the eleventh hour, threat- 
ened her plans. Some latent thought 
about kidnapings made her scrawl a 
brief note. 

. Mrs. H. Ladue; 
Mary 


Have gone to apartment of 
five minutes past midnight. 

She sealed this message, feeling a bit 
theatrical in the act, and put the enve- 
lope beneath the telephone where, if need 
be, its violet edge would attract the eyes 
of searchers. 

Then, admit she was 
frightened, though her heart pounded, 
Mary slipped down the carpeted stairs 
of the silent, dark house. It was like 
a great, dimly lit cavern in the lower 
hall; a still place vaguely walled with 
peacock-blue hangings and the famous 
Dijon tapestries. Even in her anxiety 
and haste, she felt a qualm of homesick- 
ness at the thought that this was not 


scorning to 


Ainslee’s 


really going to be home any more, after 
to-morrow. 

There was one dreadful moment when 
she was passing the library entrance; 
and her father, suddenly rising from a 
chair beside the started for the 
door. Mary darted into the deep shadow 
at the end of the hall, not daring to move 
until he had gone upstairs. Then with- 
out further adventure she glided through 
the kitchen passage to the stairs and the 
servants’ entrance. 


table, 


The door creaked. To the girl’s taut 
But 
she got the door closed behind her, and, 
hugging the towering stone side of the 
house, sped on feet winged with sudden 
panic to the street. Pausing an instant, 
she became aware of earthy and leafy 
smells breathed into the warm night by 
the little garden in the rear yard, and 
she noticed subconsciously that the sky 
was crowded with stars. 


nerves the noise was thunderous. 


Nobody in sight. Forcing herself to 
walk instead of run, Mary reached the 
corner and signaled a cab. There were 
many minutes of speeding through al- 
most empty thoroughfares. The chauf- 
feur drew up at last before an immensely 
respectable apart- 
ment house in an immensely respectable 


1 


locality. There 


brick-and-granite 


was the impressive air 
of respectability here that made you 
wonder what it camouflaged. 

What she expected to see, Mary found 
no time to wonder. Certainly she had 
imagined nothing so breath-taking as 
Henrietta Ladue, or as the red-lacquer- 
and-ebony room which framed the 
woman’s beauty. It was Mrs. Ladue 
who opened the door in response to 
Mary’s resolute ring. As she led the 
girl into the exotic living room, a little 
too crowded with Korean chests and 
Chinese tables, Mary reflected that 
she and Henrietta seemed to be alone 
in the apartment. 

Against the dim vermilion walls, Mrs. 
Ladue shone perfect and pale as a cameo 
or a pearl. She wore an evening gown 
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daring stage, which fell 
about her tall, slender figure in tawny 
shot with bronze. It made her 
gleam camellia white, an effect 
heightened by a string of carved amber. 
Masses of hair, golden as honey, were 
piled high on her head. Superciliously 
curved dark eyebrows emphasized eyes 
that were amber yellow, but watchful 
and coldly intent. Mary thought them 
the coldest eyes she had ever seen. They 
were reptilian. 

Very straight on the black Chinese 
divan to which Mrs. Ladue waved her, 
Mary reflected that, by contrast with 
this magnificent white-and-amber siren 
she herself, with eyes merely blue and 
hair merely auburn and skin merely 
creamy, must look like a shadow. But 
she did her own appearance an injustice. 
As a matter of fact, she looked like a 
young duchess rather haughtily watching 
a python. 

Mrs. Ladue’s mouth had a hard little 
smile at the corners as she rapidly shuf- 
fled the papers in a gold-and-red lacquer 
secretary. Mary noticed the tapering 
white fingers. They were weighted 
down with rings over which the girl’s 
glance wandered perforce; these jewels 
were too magnificent to be ignored. 
There were the usual diamonds, but 
there were, also, rings of antique gold 
twisted into curious shapes and deftly 
set with big gems of ancient cutting. 
Too heavy they seemed for a woman’s 
hand; the sort of ornament a medieval 
noble might have worn with brazen 
ostentation. 


well past the 


folds 


1: 
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Selecting an envelope, Mrs. Ladue 
leaned back and looked at Mary silently 
for a long moment. Fascinated and re- 
pelled, the girl stared into those cold, 
amber eyes. A nameless horror seemed 
to hang in the bizarre room like a fog. 
Mary dug the nails of one hand into 
the palm of the other, twisting the silk 
cords of her little brocade wrist bag in 
the effort to control a nervous tremor. 
The fanglike bits of jade netsukes, with 
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delicately. 

“Think for a minute,” Mrs. 
Ladue said in her velvety contralio, the 
haste so far gone from it now that she 
almost drawled the words. “Think back 
to last spring when you took so many 
long walks and long rides—alone.” 

“T’ve always done that,” Mary an- 
swered, Her frown was more for the 
woman’s look than for her remark. 

Mrs. Ladue’s smile deepened. 

“Rather a foolish thing for a girl so 
young and—impulsive—to do. No; 
please don’t interrupt. You remember 
visiting a man several times at a house 
on Long Island? A house in a lonely 
spot, a long way from your father’s 
country place?” 

“Of course.” Mary’s tone grew curt. 
“He was Malone, one of our chauffeurs. 
He’d had typhoid and I dropped in at 
his mother’s house four or five times to 
see how he was getting along. The 
house, as it happened, stood on a road 
that was one of my favorite rides.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Ladue, with con- 
viction. 

Mary’s blue eyes had a frosty sparkle. 

“Meaning——” 

“Meaning,” Mrs. Ladue explained 
calmly, “that Miss Duke is flirtatious; 
Malone is susceptible Even Mrs. 
Ladue paused before the fury that leaped 
to Mary’s glance. 

There fell an instant of tingling si- 
lence. Then the girl rose, walked over 
to the desk, laid her hands upon it, and 
leaned toward those hard, amber eyes. 
Her own were almost black and there 
was malice in them. 

“Go on,” said Mary, deliberate, but— 
now that the enemy was emerging into 
the open—unafraid. “Don’t stop. You 
must have a good deal more to say.” 

“Only this,” Mrs. Ladue retorted: 
“that Malone was, as it happened, en- 
gaged to marry me at the time. You 
took him away from me and our en- 
gagement was broken.” 


back 
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The answer perplexed Mary. Her face 
soitened. 

“If that is true—I mean, if you were 
in love with Malone—I’m sorry my vis- 
its made any difference. But you ought 
to know that not one syllable or thought 
of love ever passed between Malone and 
me.” 

“You can prove that?” 

Mary threw out eager hands. 

“Why, of course!” 

“How?” 

“Why——” Mary began, and stopped. 
Mrs. Ladue smiled unpleasantly. ‘Ask 
Malone. He was discharged by the head 
chauffeur later, as I remember it; but 
surely you know where he is. Why, 
Mrs. Ladue, don’t you see how perfectly 
silly——- Why, I’ve always visited the 
servants when they were ill. It was 
the merest impersonal kindliness.” She 
laughed a bit at her own words. “If 
kindliness can be impersonal x 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Ladue. 

Mary flushed at the tone. 

“Suppose you ask Malone himself?” 
she suggested icily. 

“Suppose he confirms my suspicion?” 

The blue eyes looked baffled, then in- 
credulous. Finally they narrowed in 
contempt, 

“Then I was right at first, when I 
thought all this a well-planned game? 
Of course, I might have known a woman 
like you wouldn’t fall in love with a 
chauffeur 

“He is 
think ?” 

Mary ignored the insult. 

“You may as well be frank with me. 
And hurry, if you please. I’m going 
home shortly.” 

Mrs. Ladue shook her golden head. 

“Oh, no. Not for a long while,” was 
her drawling rejoinder. She got up 
with graceful celerity, closed the living- 
room door and locked it, keeping the 
key shut within her hand. 

Disdaining to scuffle for possession of 
it, as Mrs. Ladue seemed half to ex- 


most attractive, don’t you 


Ainslee’s 


pect, Mary dropped negligently to the 
Chinese divan. 

“I don’t get frightened easily,” she 
smiled, and indeed the whiteness of her 
lips was due to anger. “Perhaps it will 
interest you to know that before leaving 
home I left a note telling my destina- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Ladue’s arched brows went up. 

“Splendid! Id be more than glad 
to have that note found. I’m not plan- 
ning to abduct or murder you, you see,” 
she replied. 

“Thank you,” Mary said more com- 
posedly than her feelings warranted. 

“And it would suit my purposes very 
well, if the fact became known that the 
police commissioner’s bride-elect had 
visited Mrs. Ladue the night before her 
wedding day. People would wonder, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

Parker! So at last they had come to 
Parker Talbot. Mary's throat con- 
stricted in an involuntary gulp. T 
fact was not lost on her adversary. 

“Mrs. Ladue,” Mary said at last, “do 
you really think, in the case of Malone 
or in any other case, that any one would 
take your word, or his, against mine?” 
The smile she gave the python was bril- 
liantly insolent. 

“They would take my word, and his,” 
Mrs. Ladue drawled, slow and sweet 
and sinister, “if it were backed by your 
own.” 

The woman’s assurance struck wonder 
into Mary. It struck mirth, also, and 
she laughed aloud. 

In Henrietta Ladue’s jeweled hand, 
the envelope she had selected from her 
papers began to wave to and fro. 


“To-morrow is your wedding day, 


Mrs. Ladue drawled, “and to-morrow is 
the day I bring suit against Mary Duke 
for alienation of affections. Poor Ma- 
lone will bear me out with the proper— 
or improper—testimony, I am sure.” 

Dazed, the girl watched the envelope. 
It fluttered with an insistent threat. Yet 
she faltered: 
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“Even you wouldn't dare bring such a 
suit without any evidence.” 

Mrs, Ladue opened the envelope. It 
was violet tinted, like her own writing 
paper, Mary noticed. Unfolding the 
letter inside the envelope, Mrs. Ladue 
held it up for her guest to read. 

The girl failed even then to under- 
stand. It was only after she had read 
the damning words through twice, from 
the “dearest boy” at the beginning to 
“yours always, Mary” at the end that 
she recognized the writing as her own. 
The thing was a love letter from Mary 
Duke to her chauffeur. 

To the hard eyes of the woman oppo- 
site, Mary at last lifted her own, and 
they were full of horror that fought with 
incredulity, 

“But I never wrote that!” she cried 
in a muffled voice. “I never wrote it, 
I tell you! I never wrote a letter to 
Malone in my life, except one brief note 
with some fruit I had the gardener 
send.” 

She reached for the letter, but Mrs, 
Ladue, laughing softly, withdrew it be- 
yond her reach and sat looking at her 
with an amused smile. Like a blaze of 
lightning, the truth flashed upon the 
girl. 

“Why, of course! He used that note 
of mine as copy, and forged this! It’s 
a forgery, Mrs. Ladue.” 

“The court will 
Ladue replied. 


decide that,” Mrs. 

For half a minute Mary's pride was 
gone. Her brain reeled with the wild 
thoughts that filled it. 

“Please! Please!” she heard herself 
gasping in a voice she did not know. 
“You couldn’t do a thing like that! My 
mother—it would kill her, I tell you. 
It would ruin Parker’s life—all the scan- 
dal——_” 

Henrietta Ladue gazed oddly at the 
weeping girl. 


“The newspapers—especially the pa- 
pers who don’t like the present admin- 


istration—would certainly print the 
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whole story,” she admitted noncha- 
lantly, “It’s a decidedly—ah—unpleas- 
ant position for the poor commissioner, 
no matter how the case turns out. At 
the very least, people will say such a 
sturdy reformer got a rather rotten deal, 
falling in love with a girl who vamped 
her own chauffeur. It will amuse many 
people.” 

Disentangling her gown from Mary’s 
frantic clutch, she began to read the 
letter aloud. 

The words, and the action, brought 
Mary to her senses as a dash of cold 
water might have done. No one but an 
imbecile would have expected pity from 
Henrietta Ladue. No one but a decent 
woman would have supposed the Ladue 
were otherwise than well aware of what 
she did. 

“Ts this—is this blackmail?” the girl 
asked, pale with scorn. 

Mrs. Ladue gave a delighted laugh. 

“You're a very sensible girl, after 
all,” she said, and twiddled the violet- 
tinted letter. 

For reply, Mary dropped into a chair. 
A tinge of surprise, even of uncertainty, 
came for the first time into Henrietta’s 
face. 

“If you can stand facing a jury, I can,” 
Mary told her, the Duke jaw set with 
its rather celebrated determination. Mrs. 
Ladue had overplayed her hand. “Tele- 
phone the newspapers now,” Mary sug- 
gested. “Let’s tell them the whole 
story.” 

Such an idea was not to the older 
woman’s liking. The boldness of the 
move, coupled with the girl’s disdainful 
sincerity, would have convinced any 
jury, even a jury of newspaper men. 
The mask of cool triumph slipped from 
Mrs, Ladue’s face. Her features twisted 
wfth rage. Words she had not used for 
years, the unlovely words of the “bloody 
Fifth” Ward, sprang from her beauti- 
fully molded lips in a turgid stream. 

Mary looked at her wrist watch—it 
said half-past one—and yawned. The 
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yawn stopped Mrs. Ladue in the middle 
of a scarlet epithet. With uncanny 
speed she was again the quiet, contemp- 
tuous woman of the world. 

She crossed to one of the carved ta- 
bles, selected a cigarette from a heavy 
metal box, lighted it, and sat down. The 
warm, perfumed smoke drifted between 
her eyes and the younger 
woman. Yet behind the haze she was 
studying the girl with that fixed, chill, 
reptilian Her rings twinkled 
faintly in the bluish wreaths as she 
flicked off the ash. 

This battle of silence continued for 
several minutes. Mary’s thoughts darted 
rapidly around and through the situation. 
To remain here much longer was impos- 


those of 


stare. 


sible; her mother might wake and send 
the nurse to look into her daughter's 


room, or a maid might discover Mary’s 


absence. She had no wish to alarm the 
house, even though her absence were 


larm 


kept from the invalid—and, 
reached her mother, 
serious. 

A thousand 
suggested themselves. 
cult indeed to get 
without disaster 


if the a 


the result might be 


disagreeable possibilities 
It would be diffi- 


out of this dilemma 


f one sort or another. 
3ut the Duke jaw retained its stubborn 
angle. It shoul 
disaster of blackmail. I[f she had really 
written the letter, no price wi 
great to pay for it. But to 
mailed for an out-and-out fi 


a little too humiliating, 


not, at an 


any rate, be the 
uld be too 
be black- 
rgery was 
Parker would 
never forgive such weakness. 

the com- 
—she had 
reading 


“T think, if you consulted 
1 


missioner,” Mrs, Ladue saic 
an unearthly way of 
thoughts—“he would advise you, all 
things considered, to buv this little effu- 


sion.” She tapped 


one’s 


letter with a 
nail. “True, the com- 
missioner is almost too courageous. But, 
in view of your 


the 
polished finger 


mother’s health, and 
your father’s prestige, and the commis- 
sioner’s peace of mind, and the fact that 
this’—-she glanced at the tiny, black- 


Ainslee’s 


enameled desk clock—* 


is your wedding 
day——— 

Her wedding day! A joyous dawning, 
indeed ! 

“You are very thoughtful,” 
murmured with an ironic shrug. 

“T think of everything,” the other ad- 
mitted. 

Mary stood, picked up her gloves and 
wrist bag, and turned toward the door. 

“If you've told me all you wanted to 
say, I shall go now. Unlock that door, 
please.” 

Henrietta flicked her cigarette into a 
tall, black-onyx vase at her elbow. 
Wouldn’t 
it be droll, if you were found here on 
alone with yout 


Mary 


“There’s one thing more. 


your wedding morning, 
handsome chauffeur 7” 
Melodrama was not to be laughed at 
—not in the Ladue apartment. Mary 
not the error of refusing to 
Her heart 


ne for a moment, but she 


take the ‘eat seriously. 
stopped 
elance. 
"said Mary. 
ilders was one of 
had acquired 
abroad. 


ss Alin e 


1 
aione 


what difference? 
you kill yourself. 
your presence and this 
ke a pretty story. It 

; at about high 
for your marriage, 


’ 


east! “You 
devil!’ { ves darted to the tele- 
phone on Henri- 


whispered. 
carved table at 
etta’s side. 

“Ves, I thought of that,” Henrietta 
assented. “Shall I telephone for Ma- 
lone—or for the commissioner ?” 

Caught! Caught, in spite of her defi- 
ance, of the cleverness on which she was 
beginning to count. To throw herself 
on the doubtful mercies of Malone was, 
of course, unthinkable. And to bring 
arker Talbot here was to bring him 
into Heaven knew what snare, 
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“Very well,” the girl said without vis- 
ible flinching; “I'll buy the letter, What 
is your genet 
she would undertake it as gracefully as 
le. 


A bitter expedient, but 


_ 
But Mrs. Ladue shook her gleaming 
head 
“I'm afraid,” she said, “on second 
thought, 
sale.’ With a slow, hard smile, she 


that the letter is no longer for 


looked at the girl before her. 

For an instant Mary stared. Then 
her spirits rose. Evidently her refusal 
to be cowed had made an impression. 
Mrs. Ladue wasn’t so certain, after all, 
that people would take the Ladue word 
against Mary's. 

“It's—inadvisable ; 

Mrs, Ladue admitted, again 
interpreting 


you ve convince ( 


the girl's expres- 
“I'll hold the letter in reserve. 
meanwhile, I’ve thought of a better 
We'd like a talk with the com- 


The woman and her colle 


1 ° 
come 1ere 


circuinstances, 


was it. He would come, of 
Mary's lightest word. While 
route Henrietta would notify 
lerates. When the commis- 
here, what blackmailing trick 
1? What compromising 


~ 


turne 
tion arranged, impossible of ex- 
ion to the public? And she who 
d confidently come here to save him 
was the blind decoy! 
‘T'll give you yur choice,” Mrs. 
Ladue smiled, “I'l call whichever you 
Talbot or Malone.” Her hand 
out toward the telephone. 
To reach Talbot at this hour, as Mr 
Ladue was probably aware, the call must 


\ 
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zh police headquarters, a plan 
commissioner's sleep 
ws te1 — except in real emergency. 


-haps—perhaps Mary 


] | +] 
ead to Keep the 


Cc yuld o1\ e 


Perhaps she 


before Mrs. 
Ladue had a chance to prevent it. 

The girl pressed both hands to her 
forehead. 


could warn Talbot himself 


This wasn’t real. This was 
delirium. 
The Ladue drawl forced itself through 


whirling brain. 


het 

‘Malone or Talbot The I adue hand 

lifted the receiver, 

“Talbot!” Mary gasped, starting for- 
lue waved her back. speaking 
tiie ived her back, peaking 

the he: adqu: irters number into 
phone. 


‘I'll co the talking. You 

only a word of corroboration 

untarily her eyes turned toward the 
‘rs? Give me 


the commissioner's office.” 


transmitter. “Headquarte 


Mary noted, without knowing she did 
heavy, antique rings upon the 
hand that held the receiver. Hypnotized, 
she watched tl f the big 
chon jewels against the violet 
wd of the letter held ligh 


hngers, 


ightly in 


ymimissioner— 


Mary was at 
an exultant 
rs tightene 
r in the nick of time. 
Before Mary's gaze the room whirled 
in a red-and-black dance of horror, She 
grasped the nearest missil t hap- 
ed to be the pon ler 
| 


yox—and struck 


ward off the blow. Mrs. Ladue half 

rose but, losing her balance, stumbled 

fell across it. And 

the frenzied girl wrenched the letter 

from those clenched finge 
1 


, 
is 

1 - 

to the door. 


against the table and 


rs, and flew 
It was sheer instinct that 
made her unlock the living-room door, 
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jerk out the key, slam the door behind 
her, and lock Mrs, Ladue inside, almost 
in one gesture. 

The little corridor leading to the en- 
trance of the apartment was in darkness. 
Shaking, the girl felt her way along 
the wall. A pale wedge of light shone 
at its end. She was about to dart from 
the apartment when she realized that the 
pale light came from outside, from the 
bulb above the elevator shaft. The 
apartment door had left open a 
crack. Mary hesitated, her hand on the 
knob. 

Why had Mrs. Ladue left the door un- 
latched? To facilitate the entrance of 
an accomplice? And was that accom- 
plice standing even now just beyond the 
threshold ? 

Listening intently, the girl heard a 
stealthy sound. It came from the stairs 
the shaft. Some one 
was mounting the last few steps, prefer- 


been 


beside elevator 
ring—doubtless for a good reason—to 
climb the three flights of stairs rather 
than to rouse the elevator operator. 
Softly, softly the footfalls approached, 
They halted. By 


cautious degrees the 


( 
door began to swing inward. Holding 


her breath, Mary moved backward and 
flattened herself against the wall as a 
man and cautiously 
across the threshold. 

For 
entrance, a 
terrified girl 


— 


stepped silently 
in the 
the 


ck or 


stor cl 
yreadth from 


behind the 


several seconds he 


hand’s | 
sheltered 
noiseless as a cat, he 
started down the corridor toward the 
living 


angle. Then, 


room, Peering from her hiding 
place, Mary saw the dark corridor leap 
into light as the man, 
her, pressed the 
Before the 
listening 
the door, 


his back toward 
of a pocket flash. 
he halted, 
illumined 


button 
living-room door 
warily. Though it 
the flash left 


It was 


the man’s figure 
indistinct. apparent that the key 
on the outstide of the door struck him 
as a peculiar circumstance. 

He studied it, and 
put his hand on it, 


seemed about to 


when suddenly he 


Ainslee’s 


bent and picked up something from the 
floor. 

Mary seized the opportunity while his 
attention was thus concentrated to glide 
from her shelter and creep across the 
threshold into the hall outside. Swiftly 
pulling off her pumps and tucking them 
under her arm, she raced down the 
three flights of stairs, It required all 
her courage to pause long enough to don 
the shoes once more, and walk not too 
quickly past the elevator and into the 
street. From the corner of her eye she 
saw the elevator operator hunched on 
chair in his car. He 
asleep. 

Once inside the taxi that was bearing 
her homeward, Mary could afford to 
give a weak and hysterical giggle of tri- 
umph. She had walked 1 the py- 
thon’s nest and come out victor. Not 
only had she evaded summoning Talbot 


seemed to 


into 


to the Ladue apartment, but she was ac- 
tually in possession of the forged letter 
without which not even the Ladue and 
her friends would dare link Mary Duke’s 
name with the chauffeur Malone. The 
violet-tinted letter crackled in her hand 
at this moment. Mary thrust it into her 
wrist bag, took the precaution to dismiss 
the taxi ] own 


several her 
home, and by back streets came again 


blocks from 
to the rear of her own house. 

Again there was neither policeman nor 
pedestrian 11 Mary let 
entrance and, silent 

Here, 
face in 


cirl real- 


sight. herself 
in by the servants’ 
as a phantom, sole up to her room 
catching sight of her haggard 
the dressing-table 


ized that she h 


mirror, the 
been horribly fright- 
ened and was now horribly tired. Her 
watch said a quarter past two 
She fell into be But suddenly, with 
a newly acquired caution, she jumped 
out and ran to the telephone table. There 
was really 
shouldn't knx 


why the world 
Mary Duke had 
paid a late visit to Henrietta Ladue’s 
apartment, and yet she 
had 


he ype d nobody 


found the message written before 
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she left to keep the Ladue appointment. 
With a sigh of relief, she saw the corner 
of a violet envelope sticking out from 
beneath the telephone. She started to 
toss the sealed envelope into the waste 
basket, but, with the new caution still 
dominant, she thrust it instead into the 
brocade wrist bag. 

Her own letter paper, she noticed then, 
and that on which the forgery was writ- 
ten were identical. And she noticed fur- 
ther what had not impressed her before: 
that a three-cornered scrap was torn 
from the forged love letter. Evidently 
it had torn when she jerked the paper 
from Mrs. Ladue’s grasp. 

Placing the silk bag with its dramatic 
contents beneath her pillow, she reso- 
lutely summoned sleep. She would tell 
Parker Talbot the whole story at the 
first opportunity, and, for the sake of 
her mother’s health and her own pride, 
she'd ask him to do nothing about it ex- 
cept henceforth to be on his guard more 
than ever against inimical factions, If 
he consented to let the thing drop, well 
and good, And, if the Ladue woman let 
the story out, so much the worse for 
Henrietta Ladue. 

It was odd that she fell asleep with 
this thought uppermost. 

Meanwhile, down at headquarters, 
Reagan had been wondering rather 
drowsily about the third of those three 
peculiar messages which, by dint of his 
own investigation, were later to stand 
out brightly from among the drab hun- 
dred thousand calls sent across the city 
that night. He made a half-hearted ef- 
fort to ascertain from a green and dila- 
tory central what exchange had called 
the commissioner, and why the call was 
so abruptly disconnected. After a min- 
ute or so he gave up the attempt and 
went home, 

What was it the woman had said? 
had it. 

“Tell the And 
then a laugh. Then a sort of bumping. 
By and by another voice, very hoarse— 


He 


commissioner-——” 
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you couldn’t tell whether it was a man’s 

or a woman’s—saying : “Quick! Quick!” 
Oh, well, it couldn’t have been very 

important. The woman had laughed. 


Morning dawned as blithe as though 
there were no such thing as crime in all 
the world. To Mary herself, rousing 
in the gold-and-ivory room that so beau- 
tifully framed her dazzling skin and 
ruddy hair, the events of a few hours 
before seemed unreal. She telephoned 
Talbot twice between her bath and 
breakfast, to be told each time that the 
commissioner was neither at his house 
nor his office, but conferring with some- 
body about something. She smiled over 
the official vagueness, and inwardly 
hoped the busy new commissioner 
wouldn’t forget he had an appointment 
with Miss Duke at St. Martin’s at high 
noon. 

Plenty of time, she decided, to tell 
him about her adventure later in the day, 
though she had meant to empty her heart 
of it at once, had she reached Talbot by 
telephone. It seemed a pity, though, to 
shadow their wedding day by showing 
him that abominable forgery. Mary’s 
cheeks reddened with shame as the 
words of the letter recurred to her. Hor- 
rible, horrible! How could any human 
being conceive so dastardly a plot? 

The better to forget for a while the 
whole unpleasant scheme, Mary turned 
to the messages that came in with her 
breakfast tray. There were flowers from 
Talbot— Heaven him!—the mig- 
nonette and white lilacs that she loved, 
fresh and dewy from Talbot’s own hot- 
houses. Mary buried her face in the 
cool, white-and-green clusters before 
turning to the foot-high heap of mail. 

The first letter beneath a little stack 
of cables and telegrams was a special- 
delivery message. The rather precise 
hand was the “business” script of the 
cleverest forger in the country. He 
donned a chauffeur’s uniform now and 
then for the same reasons that a de- 


bless 
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tective now and then dons false whis- 
kers. Malone wrote succinctly: 


Keep your mouth shut, and everything will 
be O. K. If you tell Talbot, we'll kill him 
sure, and probably you, too, and if I am 
arrested, I will talk to the papers. Keep 
your mouth shut and I will do the same. If 
you get this message O. K., drop glove or 
something when you leave for church. I will 
be watching. 


Mary lay back among the pillows and 
thought this warning over from every 
point of view. It showed, she judged, 
that the Ladue crowd were badly scared. 
That they were a desperate lot, quite 
capable of attempting to kill Talbot un- 
less she kept as silent as Malone indi- 
cated, there was no doubt. Ought she, 
under the circumstances, to tell Talbot? 
After all, she had spoiled the Ladue 
woman’s game; there was little to gain 
by reporting the matter to Talbot and 
everything, after all, to lose. From the 
publicity which, however clear her in- 
nocence, could not fail to follow a “talk 
to the papers,” she shrank with every 
sensitive fiber of her soul. It must be 
averted. 

And—she admitted it—the threat 
against Talbot’s life, as well as her 
own, made her cold with terror. Com- 
ing from that source, such a threat was 
not to be ignored. 

Why court this danger, especially 
since it was unlikely the Ladue crowd 
would ever be rash enough to repeat 
the blackmail attempt?’ If she took Ma- 
lone’s advice, it would mean that the 
Ladue gang would cease to hamper 
the new commissioner; if she didn’t, it 
would mean that they might kill him. 
When the problem presented itself in 
these terms Mary made her decision. She 
would remain silent. 

“Forgive me, dear Parker,’’ she mur- 
mured, knowing well that he would not 
have approved her determination. It 
was dreadful, of course, to compromise 
with scoundrels. But it was better to 


compromise than to risk the life of the 
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man you loved more than you’d ever 
supposed you could love anything. 

So it was proudly, with head held 
high, that Mary dropped one of her 
long, white gloves in stepping from the 
curb to her car. Half a dozen people in 
the crowd which gathered to see the 
richest girl in town start for St. Mar- 
tin’s to marry the richest man, jumped 
forward to hand the glove back to her. 
Sut a tall, lean, shrewd man was ahead 
of them all. 

“Good luck, miss,’’ Malone said, put- 
ting the glove into her hand. 

And as she looked for a long moment 
straight into the man’s eyes, she saw a 
desperate hardness that boded ill for 
Talbot had she failed to give the signal. 
Her own glance, cool and unafraid and 
more than a little haughty, seemed to 
strike a flash of admiration from his 
flinty gaze. Between the girl and Ma- 
lone there passed a silent message of un- 
derstanding. In that look each pledged 
to the other the loyalty founded on the 
strongest of foundations—stark neces- 
sity. Thus the bargain was made and 
sealed. With a faint rustle of satins, 
the bride entered her car. 

It seemed wonderful to be pacing up 
a flower-lined aisle in the rich gloom of 
the great church with Talbot waiting at 
the end of it. How Mary longed for 
the comfort of his protecting arm! She 
saw nothing of the packed crowds, 
heard nothing of the admiring murmur 
which paid tribute to her own loveliness. 
Blue eyes shining, she fixed her gaze on 
Talbot’s and moved toward him up the 
interminable path, feeling a little like a 
battered and bewildered soul groping its 
way from a tempest into the sunlight. 
Her friends said afterward that the bride 
looked very strange: pale beneath the 
light dusting of rouge, and sad, but— 
well, more like a saint than any one 
could suppose Mary Duke would ever 
look, 

In a dream she went through the 
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ceremony, now standing at her father’s 
side, now turning to give Talbot his 
bride’s kiss. The organ made the church 
tremble with its deep-toned peal of re- 
joicing. Down the long aisle again, 
and out into the sunny air. Oh, it was 
good to feel the refreshing air on one’s 
cheek ! 

As the breeze ruffled her veil Mary 
turned to Talbot with a tender little 
smile. How far away all worry and 


wrong seemed now, on this day of gold 
and sapphire. 


Nothing, nothing, she 


Jade Fangs 
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promised her joyous heart—nothing 
should ever shadow this love between 
them. 

Where the canvas canopy ended, and 
the limousine door stood open, a curious 
and awe-struck group of spectators had 
thrust themselves in for a glimpse of the 
bride. In the front row a newsboy 
stood, with the early afternoon edition 
displayed on his arm. 

The black headlines, four inches high, 
leaped out at the girl in bridal raiment: 
HENRIETTA LADUE MURDERED. 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 





TO AID THE PRINCE 


OR long I sat serenely, 
And rocked my chair of chintz; 
And folded still my eager hands 
And waited for my prince. 


At times I thought I heard him— 
His hoofbeats or his car. 

I almost sprang to meet him then, 
And set my heart ajar. 


But something has delayed him; 
My heart is not so high; 

The flowers on the chintz grow pale, 
And years are tripping by. 


He may be lost or weary; 
I will no longer wait. 

He may not even know the way— 
I'll stand beside the gate. 


And I'll put rose upon my cheeks, 
And powder on my nose; 

And wear my little henna hat 
Out where the highway goes. 


And, if he should be seeking 
For what I have to give, 

I'll wave my hand and say: “Oh, sir, 
This is where I live.” 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE. 


Tyrant of 
Dark 


By Warren E. Schutt 


the 





Author of “Leveled Purposes,"’ ‘Measure of Magnificence,” ete. 


ROM her high-walled terrace over 
2) looking the sea, across the lofty 
coronals of the palms that grew 
in the ramps below, Diana Sutherland 
studied the American yacht that lay at 
anchor in the bay, from that distance a 
child’s toy of cardboard, standing erect 
in a slit in a painted ocean. The yacht 
belonged, so Bento said, to an American 
oil millionaire ; he had come to sue Bento 
for a favor. The yacht, to her, was a 
visible symbol of the successful fruition 
of her sacrifices. 

Who, seeing her now as she leisurely 
walked the terrace in the last glow of 
the setting sun, already eager with the 
anticipation of Bento’s dining with her, 
that she 

Who, indeed, judg- 
her outward appear- 
ance, could have believed the story that 
Rio de Janeiro told of her, and knew of 
her? If one could that 
story, one would have expected to see 
a woman prematurely aged with lone- 
liness and bitter introspection, bowed 
beneath a burden of unassuageable re- 
egrets. 


could have predicated of her 
lived a tragic life? 


ing merely from 


have believed 


The premises underlying such an ex- 
pectation were sound enough, according 


to the world’s experience True, Sir 
Reginald Sutherland had not made any 
undesirable publicity for her on account 
of Malachy. 
her a divorce and had gone his rampant, 
domineering way, taking her son with 
him, to other ends of the earth; and his 
magnanimity, he was careful to explain, 
lest he be accused of emotion, arose not 
at all from resentment, but on the 
ground that she no longer existed. Bento 
Malachy was eager to open for her a 
place in that society from which she had, 
for his sake, cast herself out. But with 
a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she found she could not bring 
herself to marry again. And so for six 
years, now, she had lived alone in that 
tiny yet delightful villa at the sea’s edge; 
and her only satisfaction seeing 
Malachy, under influence and 
through the strength her friendship gave 
him, underling in 
Itamaraty —the Brazilian 
eign office—to be a cabinet minister, 
with but more easy step to the 
leadership of his nation. 

But there were upon her none of those 
expected signs of the cost of sacrifice. 
Beautiful and gracious as she had been 


Grudgingly he had given 


temperamental 


was 
her 
from an 


rise the 


Palace for- 


one 
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as Sutherland’s young wife, she was 
lovelier now, as if through some inde- 
scribable accretion of grace and charm. 
Maturity, of course, had added spiritual 
strength; her sacrifice had given her 
human sympathy patent in glance and 
in bearing. But her loveliness of these 
later years lay in more than these; she 
walked her little world in a grave se- 
renity, as if every fullness of life were 
If she had 
been asked to explain how so perfect a 
woman as herself could have been 
evolved from the shipwreck of her life, 


S| 


she would have said that the reward 


hers, and every happiness. 


was greater than any sacrifice; she 
would have spoken in quiet if exalted 
words of Bento’s gratitude to her, of his 
efficient use of what she had given him 
toward his achievement, of his great love 
for her, and his unexampled fidelity to 
her in this city of wandering men. But, 
since no one asked her to explain what 
the world would have thoug 
plicable, she was content to tell herself 
these truths again and again and agai 
until they had come to be an essential 


part of her being. 


1 
l 


it inex- 


ain, 


She sat now, already gowned for her 
simple dinner with Malachy, where the 
formal walk through the gardens de- 


bouched in a gap in the high granite 
wall that retained the terrace. It was a 
favorite seat of hers, arched over with 
orchideal vines of whispering, lustrous 


leaves and glorious splashes of orange 


and purple. Here at this time of day 


came a breeze unhampered from the bay, 
and mitigated further the heat left on 
the land by the sun after it had plunged 


behind the mountain wall immediately to 
From this point she com- 





ded a view of unrivaled majesty and 
one forever varying: the darkening, 
mysterious purples of the eastern moun- 
iin slopes now in shadow; the gay 


orange-and-red roofs of this sprawling 
city of a million, interlaced with the 
silvery green and gold of the royal 
palms that marked the avenues; the 
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iridescent greens of the sea below her, 
dotted with ships at anchor, and cloven 
here and there by jagged peaks of gran- 
ite, rising sheer a thousand feet from 
the surface, to have their summits 
painted with the last golden glow of 
sunlight. 

She had sat there but a very few 
ininutes when there came to her ears 
the clang of the iron gates at the front 
of the villa, and the immediately sub- 
sequent sound of a motor entering her 
drive. Not Bento, of course; it was not 
yet time for him. Who, then? A man- 
servant soon solved the mystery for her, 
having readily found her in her re- 
treat. 

“Mr. Strawn begs a few moments 
with you, madame,” he announced. 

In her incredulity, she was on the 
point of repeating the name. She hadn’t 
mistaken it, of course; he was the 
\merican oil millionaire. Bento had told 
her his name. Her amazement found 
expression in no more than a startled 
ance at that tiny white yacht of his 
away out in the bay. 
she said. 


The American differed much from 


“Let him come to me here,” 


the mental picture she had formed of 
him. Although he must have been 
nearly fifty, his tall frame was still 
spare and muscular, and in his soft, im- 
maculate flannels he moved with the 
strong, sure grace of an athlete at the 
height of training. His face was an- 
gular and tanned and smoothly shaven; 
his eyes weather wrinkled and capable 
of humorous lights, even though now 
they held nothing but apology and re- 
strained curiosity. He spoke before she 
had made him more than the barest 
greeting. 

“My acquaintance with Sir Reginald 
he said, “should be my cachet to you.” 

“You know Sir Reginald?” she asked, 
more and more amazed. 

“Yes, in a business way over a longish 
time.” 

“Did he—send you to me?” 
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“Heaven forbid! If he had, I prob- 
ably should not have come. I have 
known him a longish time, I repeat,” he 
said meaningly. ‘May I say, too, that 
you look as completely happy as I had 
expected you to?” 

This close approach to personalities 
imposed a new restraint upon Diana. 

“To that, of course, there is nothing 
to be said.” 

“Except that it had to be said. I 
have deliberately chosen this attitude of 
intimacy, though without undue pre- 
sumption. I have come to you upon 
an affair which is very close to you— 
and to me, incidentally.” 

“Won't you sit down? 
of course, if you care to.” 

“Thanks. 


And smoke, 


The world, you know—at 


least my world—knows your history as 


it knows the history of other heroic 
women of the world, who have known 
their destiny and have dared follow it.” 

“An amazing preface, Mr. Strawn.” 

“You are taking it, however, as I 
knew you would take it. And it is 
not so amazing as the rest I have to say. 
These heroic women, you will remem- 
ber, have all paid for their heroism— 
paid or mot paid, that is, 
their own points of view. 
eyes they have all paid.” 

“Tf you mean that I am unhappy 

“Did I not disarm you of that argu- 
ment with my first speech? Neverthe- 
less, I am deliberately going to make 
you very unhappy for a time, in the hope 
that, in the long run, you may avoid 
paying as other women have paid. It 
is the nature of men, you know, to for- 
get the source of their strength when 
it comes to them uninterruptedly, and 
to wonder if more could not be had——” 

“What do you mean?” 

He studied her for a moment. 

“T perceive,” said he, “that I have 
done enough by way of introduction. 
You are now ready for the facts. And 
yet, I find myself suddenly loath to give 
you the facts. I want your respect 


according to 
In the world’s 


Ainslee’s 


more than I had anticipated. I wonder 
to what extent you will consider me base 
or ignoble for what I am about to do.” 

“Tell me what you know.” 

“T see that you need to know it. Has 
Malachy told you anything about my 
business here?” 

“Not in any detail. 
governmental affairs.” 

“No, you would be too womanly wise 
to do that. Let me tell you, then. I 
want a concessionnaire’s lease on the 
petroleum deposits lately discovered in 
the state of Minas Geraes. His excel- 
lency has the disposition of it. I have 
made him an offer which he cannot hon- 
orably refuse—a loan to his government, 
which it sorely needs, secured only by 
royalties from the petroleum concession, 
It is purely a business proposition, a 
most liberal one on my part, which 
would multiply his reputation here for 
astuteness and loyalty to his country’s 


We rarely talk of 


interests, and push him to the presi- 
dential chair. I don’t know whether you 
will believe me or not; the facts are too 
easily to be verified for me to take time 
now to establish them. I will 
to you that my liberality is not entirely 
selfish. He is a most able man. I 
think he needs help, and I have offered 
him this help—not largely, perhaps, but 
to small degree—on account of you and 
what done for him. Am I 
convincing, or quixotic, or merely ego- 
tistical ?” 


confess 


you have 


“You are astonishing, at any rate.” 

“Do you accept my facts?” 

"2; 

After a slight pause he went on: 

“Yet it looks very much as if his ex- 
cellency were about to refuse my offer.” 

“And you want me to put in a word 
for you?” 
There are 
other oil fields—others that offer, per- 
haps, more profits to me. I do want you 
to put in a word against his present 
policy. For, if he pursues it, his down- 
fall will be as swift, as 


“Not for my sake, no. 


meteoric as 
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his rise has been. And he cannot see 
clearly.” 

“He is unusually clear-sighted. If he 
has refused you, it is for good reasons.” 

“No man is clear-sighted when he 
has the wrong sort of feminine in- 
fluence.” 

“You mean that I 

“The wrong sort, | said. A certain 
European nation wants an oil port here. 
Sut, instead of sending loans, that na- 
tion has sent a woman as the surest 
means of obtaining what it wants, Per- 
haps—I am talking very bluntly now— 
perhaps Sir Reginald’s account of his 
excellency, as Sir Reginald’s blindness 
saw your affair, induced that nation to 
believe that a woman would be more ef- 
than a loan in_ shaping 
Malachy’s decision. I myself could not 
have believed that to be true, but—I 
find that it is working out. This is no 
indictment of his excellency as an in- 
dividual, however much it is an indict- 
ment of man in general.” 

“Yes, Diana heard herself 
saying as if she had been some other 
woman talking. “When men have out- 
grown their need of a woman's sym- 
pathy they 

“Pardon 


” 


ficacious 


I know,” 


me, madame. Let us say 
the whole truth: ‘when they think they 
have outgrown their need.’ Do not be 
too hard on his excellency in your own 
mind. 
are led 


woman. 


We men are powerless, once we 
to wonder enough about another 

Heaven knows what I should 
do if such a woman as this found me 
worthy of her attentions.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The Marquise de Beaulieu.” 

The very concreteness of this unex- 
pected fact caught Diana’s hand to her 
throat in an unconscious gesture. 

“A friend of my former husband’s— 
of Sutherland’s,” she cried. 

“That is a mere circumstance, I 
think,” Strawn said in compassion, un- 
derstanding the implication of her re- 
mark. “Her real reason is the oil lease.” 
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“Her real reason is Bento’s downfall,” 
she said, and her intuition was sure. 

‘Motives, after all, are of no account. 
The two aims are inseparately inter- 
twined, perhaps. But what difference? 
You are still, I think, mistress of the 
situation. His excellency merely thinks 
he has outgrown his need of you. You 
have only to show him that he has not,” 
he told her. 

Now, suddenly, she resented his gen- 
tleness, his sympathy, and burst out, 
with a passion that amazed him in view 
of her self-control until now: 

“You have some selfish motive. You 
are overdoing your kindness to me whom 
you have never seen before. You want 
the leases for yourself. You want to 
frighten me into an intervention in your 
behalf. You want to use me.” 

“To that, madame, I can say you are 
right, but only partly right. I do want 
the concession, but not urgently enough 
to make use of a woman to obtain it. 1 
think—I am almost sure—that I could 
have had it without coming to you. I 
could have shown Malachy the infamous 
error of his ways; I could have black- 
mailed him, I think, into giving the con- 
cession to me as hush money, to keep 
me from approaching you with a report 
of what I know he is about. But, in 
that case, you would have remained in 
ignorance of what is going on until it 
was too late to save yourself, It is not 
yet too late, I think.” 

“Why do I permit myself to listen 
to you? Your defense is specious. 1 
will not believe it of Bento.” 

“Tt is all the defense I have—the com- 
pletest statement of my motives. I can- 
not force you to believe them.” 

Her of passionate resentment 
seemed to have been spent. 

“IT must think,” she 
find out for myself.” 

“That is exactly what I want you to 
do. I shall leave you now, but I shall 
stay in Rio until the business of the oil 
leases is finished. If you happen to 


flash 


said. “I must 
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have need of me, I shall be immediately 
at your command.” 

“You speak ominously, as if you knew 
that I should have need of you. What 
makes you think sor” 

3ecause I know the facts; and be- 
cause you You 
will, at least, be assured that I have the 
very profoundest respect for you?” 

She pondered for a moment over her 
reply. 

“Yes, oddly enough,” 
that with certainty.” 

Strawn away 
words than a mere 

Diana sat as she was, staring wide- 
eyed at the city and the sea until, an 
hour later when the dusk had fallen, 
Malachy came, a litle tardy, to dine. In 
that she had thousand 
lives; she had seen, as clearly as if it 
had written in letters 
across the mountains, the truth that lay 
behind all 
vengeance 
Malachy’s 

Malachy, born of an English mother 


refuse to believe me. 


she said, “I feel 


without 
formal adieu. 


went more 


interim lived a 


been flaming 
this—Sutherland’s supremest 
upon her in bringing about 
downfall. 

and from her inheriting his predominant 
more Diana’s own 
sort than any other man in Rio. He 
had the fair hair and stalwart figure, as 
ancestors, that set him apart 
and made her proud of him; and in his 
blue 


characteristics, was 


of viking 


eyes there was their dauntless 


disdain of 
that was usually tempered only at the 


courage, almost a rivalry, 
sight of her. 
sought for 


\s he approached her she 
that but the 
shadows were too heavy now for her to 


softening, 


perceive it, even as he kissed her. 
late, and terribly sorry,” he 
greeted her. 

“T understand.” 

“And the beastly 
away 
out here?” 

There was, Diana thought, an uncom- 
mon brusqueness in his speech. 

“Yes. are coming now, I 
think.” They both listened to the clat- 


“Il am 


[ must rush 
having cocktails 


part 


soon \re you 


They 


Ainslee’s 


ter of glasses on a tray, brought by an 
approaching servant by orders under- 
stood. 

Malachy lighted a cigarette. Neither 
spoke again until they had had cocktails, 
The strain of that silence held her in 
a bitter thraldom which she felt forced 
to break. 

“The American’s yacht is still in the 
harbor,” she said. “I suppose you have 
not yet decided to give him his conces- 
sion?” 

“No,” he 
“Are you so interested ?’ 

“Naturally. It seems to me that not 
to accept his offer would be little short 
of treason.”” And she was astounded 
at the unmistakable audacity of her own 
words. 

Almost angrily he cut her short. 

“There are things involved of which 
Let us talk no more 
Shall we go in to dinner?” He 


answered very shortly. 


you know nothing. 
of it. 
tossed away his half-smoked cigarette, 
and rather impatiently led the way into 
the villa. 

Diana could more 
proof that the American’s statement was 
based on sound fact. 


have needed no 
The gravest fear 
existing in her mind was, perhaps, not 
fear lest her 
Bento Mal- 
The Ameri- 
can’s offer was too publicly known, at 


so much jealousy, as a 
handiwork, the making of 
achy, might be destroyed. 
any rate among officials, to be refused 
by Malachy without the gravest suspi- 
cion against his integrity, without a pub- 
lic investigation and airing of the 


dal that he facts and ruin 
him forever. 


scan- 
must educe t 
Yet she felt no defined rancor against 
him. 
for she 


Rather, she knew pity for him, 
could estimate in her own mind 
the power which such a woman, as she 
had heard the Marquise de Beaulieu to 
be, could exert Malachy once he 
had permitted himself to come even a 
little under her domination. She and 


over 


she alone could save him, and then only 
in case the affair had not proceeded so 
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far that salvation was no longer pos- 
sible. 

“Can you not talk to me a little of this 
matter of the asked 
him, breaking another unsympathetic si- 
lence as they sat at table. 

“I prefer to forget it. 


concession?” she 


I have other 
matters of equal importance in hand.” 
Her memory could not summon an oc- 
casion when he had spoken to her in 
that fashion. 

Though by preference she would have 
dropped the matter there, necessity im- 
pelled her to go on. 

“IT speak of it only because I feel that 
your future depends on the right hand- 
ling of it.” 

He eyed her narrowly, and with hos- 
tility. 

“How do you know so much about it? 
What makes you suddenly have so em- 
phatic an interest in it?” 

“For the reason I have given you— 
your achievement.” 


* Please, pl ase, ple ase talk no more of 
You drive me mad.” 
\t least, 
you have not yet signed the concession ?” 
“No, no, no.” 
Diana, 


“Just one question, Bento. 


thereupon, resolved to say 


no 
more to him on the subject. She at- 
tempted without success to win him out 
of his tense mood, and succeeded only 
in inducing in him a taciturnity that 
was no relief to either of them. For 
t 
away 


time both of them were glad 
1e dinner was Malachy 
as if he eager to be 
indeed, probably was. 
ana returned to seat on the ter- 
and sat late in the scented dark- 
summoning all her woman’s wits 
artifices to lay plans for his sal- 


t 
1 
I 


over. 
were 
he 
her 


as, 


vation, 
By general, if 


her cl: 


rumored, repute 
she knew something 
Marquise de Beaulieu, a woman 
whose history equaled in its romantic 
values that of a Pompadour or a Thais. 
was no chancellery in Europe 


am ng 


of the 


ss, 
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that had not a record of some of her 
exploits, not a diplomatic officer but had 
been thrilled by stories of the power she 
She 
was known as a woman completely ruth- 
less, utterly without compunction as to 
methods in the attainment of what she 
desired. 

What was it the American had said 
to her? That, if she could show Bento 
that he still needed her, no such infatu- 
ation as he now felt for the marquise 
could avail. That was very likely true. 
But how to show him that? How meet 
her on her own grounds and with her 
own weapons when mystery, the chiefest 
But 
the woman’s own ruthlessness might be 
turned into a weapon against her. And 
Strawn, the American, might de- 
pended on to some extent to lend his 
aid to her own side. Before she left 
her seat that night she had a plan. 

The next day she went in to see 
Malachy, and, at some cost to her pride, 


exerted over men in high places. 


of weapons, was no longer hers? 


be 


urged him to come to dinner again with 
her that night. Next had_ herself 
rowed out to Strawn’s yacht; he re- 
ceived her in a mood, and with a court- 
identical with that which had 
marked his first visit to her. To him 
she briefly outlined her plan. He ex- 
pressed his hearty approval of it, and 


1 
sne 


esy 


promised to aid her as she needed. From 
him, too, 
marquise. 

Returning, 


she learned the address of the 


then, to the city, sl 
dared to call on the marquiss 


1 


openiyv 
at her suite in the Hotel Internationale 
She knew that the woman would re- 
ceive her out of curiositv; for there 
could be no doubt but that she alread; 
knew of Diana’s interest in Malachy’s 
affairs. 

In the tiny 
women 


ot 


room the tw 
faced each other for a second 
silence, Diana keenly scrutinizing 
the marquise, a tall, 


sitting 


slender, very dark, 
and rather spirituelle woman, obviously 
on her guard. 
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“T dare say,” Diana began, “that my 
visit to you rather surprises you.” 

“Nothing surprises me. Won't you 
sit down?” 

“I suppose you must have become 
very blasé by this time,” Diana could 
not help saying as she accepted a seat. 
“I know, of course,’ she went on, “that 
you have—how may I put it‘—sup- 
planted me with Bento.” 

“He and I 


friends.” 


are no more than good 
Diana overlooked her remark. 

“T have no redress, of course.” 

“None is needed, I am sure.” 

“But I have come to make a plea to 
you. You, as a woman, can know my 
pride in him, for I flatter myself that 
I have made him If he 
has no longer any need of me, I must 
endure it. But I cannot endure to see 
him ruined. I have come to beg you 


to see to it that he 


what he is. 


is not ruined,” 

“T am sure you are talking things 
of which I have no knowledge. I have 
no intention of ruining him. What do 
you mean?” 

Always Diana talked on as if the 
marquise had said nothing: 

“By ruining him,” she explained, “I 
mean in the matter of these oil 
or concessions or whatever you choose 
to call the affair. He is on the point, 
I have reason to believe, of accepting 
a bribe Strawn, the American. 
That—— 

“What?” It was a breathless query, 
an exclamation made without thought. 


leases 


from 


“Bento’s life has always been clean 
of any such suspicion. I have tried 
my best to dissuade him, because brib- 
ery must at length be He, 
of course, refuses to admit the fact; 
but I have it on rather good authority. 
I am powerless over him, now that 
you have come life. I have 
come simply to beg you, for his sake, 
to influence him against any such ru- 
inous business as taking a money bribe. 


discovered. 


into his 


Ainslee’s 


You can save him; it appears that I 
cannot.” 
“Where 
tion?” 
“Does it matter?” 
“One must know the 
one proceeds to action.” 
“T have it from Strawn himself.” 
“Do you know him?” 
“Rather well. He comes to visit me 


” 


did you get this informa- 


facts before 


occasionally. 

Diana knew that she had been ex- 
amined through and through by that 
one piercing look from those wide-set, 
black eyes, but kept her armor up suc- 
cessfully. 

Then the marquise spoke: 

“T shall do what I can. I may even 
need your help.” 

“That, of course, you shall have. If 
I learn anything definite, I shall let 
you know. Have you telephone service 
promptly here?” 

“Ves.” The 
number. 

“You must, of course, be very dis- 
creet in your handling of Bento. He 
tremendously dislikes being led, and 
knowing it,” Diana said in parting. 

“Most men do, I find. Thanks for 
coming.” 

And so Diana went back to the villa, 
to await Bento’s call that evening. 

But to the marquise, that suggestion 
of Diana’s had been exactly the advan- 
tage she needed. Malachy was not yet 
her prey, in spite of the artifices and 
wiles to which she had resorted. No 
man in her career had so continently 
refused to enter without restraint into 
the net she had set. She knew, of course, 
the history of the affair between him 
and Diana Sutherland, and guessed that 


woman gave her the 


his old love for Diana still persisted as 
a dominant force. in spite of her best 


efforts to overcome it. There, 
where within the man, was a barricade 
she could not cross: one, too, that had 
to be crossed before she could succeed 
in her endeavor. But this companion- 


some- 
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ship to which Diana had confessed— 
the visits of the American to her-—- 
could not this fact be made to loom 
large, by use of subtle suggestion, to 
Malachy, as a hint of duplicity where 
he was concerned, and thus finaliy dis- 

him with Diana? After careful 
thought and weighing of motives, she 
dispatched a note by messenger to Mal- 
achy’s offices : 

I have just discovered, on very sound 
proof, that an unusual degree of friendliness 
exists between Madame Sutherland and 
Strawn, the American, 

Knowing that it would wound you very 
painfully if this affair were to continue, and 
having your interests, as always, at heart, I 
am taking the liberty of passing on to you 
my information. Y. ve B. 

More 
with her 


than ever she was satisfied 

action when it occurred to 
her that Strawn would have so much 
less chance against her in the affair of 
the when Malachy knew, 
or could guess, that he was using Diana 
as a tool. 

But the first result she saw of her 
act was a telephone message from Diana, 
at nearly eight o’clock that night, in- 
forming her that Malachy had gone 
out to Strawn’s yacht, probably to close 
the matter, and begging her to go out 
at once to the yacht in order that Ma- 
lachy might at the last moment be saved 
from accepting the bribe. The mar- 
quise needed no urging. Success for 
herself lay only in reaching the yacht 
before Strawn’s proposal had been ac- 
Through the bureau of the 
hotel, she arranged with all speed for 
a boat to take her out, and, with only 
a heavy wrap thrown 
went on her errand. 

Meantime, the note which he had 
teceived from the marquise concern- 
ing Diana had, as time went on and his 
mind came back to it with increasing 
intensity, left a deep impression on Mal- 
achy. Anger at her came first; then 
a disgust with her as his mind continued 
to play with possibilities; then a 


concessions 


cepted. 


over her gown, 
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shadowy fear that there might be more 
important truth in it than appeared on 
the face of it; then a longing to know 
the whole truth which, by the time he 
went out to dinner, had goaded him 
into a brooding frenzy. Jealousy, a 
fear that he might lose her, was a fer- 
ment in his blood. But as his car drew 
up at her villa he forced himself to 
meet her with equanimity, so that he 
might draw the truth from her by a 
defter approach. The bland greeting, 
the jovial banter, the while his veins 
were surging with all the fires of jeal- 
ousy! 

But Diana was not at home. 

He stared incredulously at the serv- 
ant who reported the fact. 
“You idiot!” he snapped! “She must 
be here. She expected me for dinner.” 
“She is not here, sir.” 
“Where, then, is she?” 
manded in a rage. 

“I—I do not know, sir.” 

“You do know!” Fear was becom- 
ing a torment to him now—a fear that 
he might, after all, have lost her; and 
a terrible fear it was to him. He barely 
restrained himself from shaking the 
servant by the throat. “Tell me where 


‘ . ” 
sne 15s. 


Malachy de- 


You know where she is. 

“IT do not know, sir.” 

He was silent for a moment: and 
then, somewhat more quietly, demanded: 

“Has the American been here to- 
day?” 

After a space, intimidated by Mal- 
achy’s eyes, the servant nodded in the 
affirmative. 

Whereat Malachy was again a man 
undone. 

“Did 
me that. 

Again, 


she go away with him? Teli 
Did she go away with him?” 
more and more frightened 
himself, the servant nodded. 

“When and where and how? 
lie to me.” 

“His launch came half an hour ago 
—took her out in the direction of the 
yacht——” 


Don’t 
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Is there a 
Any sort of 


“Stop! Enough of that. 
skiff in the boathouse? 
a boat?” 

7, sir. 

Malachy waited no more. He went 
on through the villa, out into the gar- 
den at a run, and down the broad, 
winding ramp that led to the sea. He 
found the boat ready to hand, as if 
some one had lately been there, and 
launched it with the power of a giant. 
At a speed such as he had never thought 
possible for a man of his age, he drove 
the boat toward the lights of the yacht, 
the sole visible sign of his objective in 
all that world of darkness. 


” 


The vacht’s 
gang was down, but there was no other 
boat there. He summoned breath to 
shout a hoarse halloo, which brought a 
sailor to the rail above. 

“Who is it?” inquired the sailor. 

“No matter. | 
Come down and make 

But descend 
on his mission Strawn came up behind 
him, and 
wife, by Diana, and, 
marquise. Of all 
first. 

“Oh, did you come for me, Bento?” 

“Diana!” he cried. 

“Thanks. You are good. 
to return now. 
lieu is here, 


Will 


am coming abroad. 
fast mv boat.” 
before the sailor could 
followed by his 
last of all, by the 
four, Diana spoke 


Strawn w: 


[ am ready 
The Marquise de Beau- 
too, and her boat has gone 
back. take her ashore with 
us?” 
“"tF 


you 


Malachy 


though in no eager tone. 


offered, 


course.”’ 


The marauise spoke: 
i I 
But my boat has not 


not going back with you.” 


“ 


gone. 
Diana spoke to her: 

“Your boat | returne: You are 
going back with us—with Bento and 
me. That is, unless you prefer to stay 
on the yacht And, since M1 
is leaving to-night, I think it would be 
better for you to go with us now.” 

“Then you have purposely managed 
this,” the marquise said, “and brought 


strawn 


me here with that 
that——” 

“Yes,” Diana confessed. “I have 
something to say between the three of 
us which can best be under the 
circumstances of an open boat on an 
open sea under cover of the darkness, 
where we may be 
else to hear.” 

Malachy found himself forced to ac- 
cept with what he could, for it 
was clear that Diana dominated ‘the 
situation. She had cleverly put the 
marquise in a position where she could 
not rebel without the sacrifice of her 
self-pride. And, since Strawn did not 
Malachy gathered that Diana 
had made him a fellow conspirator to 
her own plans. 
What next to expect of 

She led the 
little boat. 
seated 


message of yours 


said 


sure there is no one 


grace 


speak, 


Clever woman, Diana! 
her? 

down to his 
The marquise followed and 
herself in the stern. Malachy 
pushed off and, to hide his discomfiture, 
bent his sturdily to the 
When thev were halfway 
Diana spoke the 
since they 


way now 


back work. 
in to the villa 

words uttered 
had left the yacht. 

“Let us stop a moment, Bento. What 
we have to do can be more easily done 
when the boat is still.” 

From under thi 


first 


where she 
- she dre 17 Can f light tin 1dge 
sat, she drew a can of light tin, to judge 


bow seat 


by the rattle of it in the darkness; she 
unscrewed the ‘over, and let its 
tents gurgle out in ie b 

boat The unmistaka odor of 
line arose. 

“Neither of vou,” she said, ‘ 


difficulty in 


ttom of the 


faso- 


will have 
the liquid I have 
just poured out.’ 

“Diana, 


> 


this? 
starting violently as 


what madness is 


gasped Malachy, 


he heard the scraping noise of a match 
box being opened 

“Tt is all quite s: 
a match to it,’ 
“T have matches in my hand now, ready 
to light. You can imagine 
happen if I light one. 


less I touch Diana said 


what will 


Bento, I know 
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you swim well, but not well enough 
to help more than one of us to shore.” 

\nd now the woman cried, her voice 
breaking: 

“\Vhat madness!” 

“Not madness,’ Diana corrected her 
calmly, “but common sense, a little ex- 
aggerated, perhaps, in order to meet 
your own methods. Tell me, Bento, 
did you find that you needed me a little 
when you discovered that I not 
there to meet you at dinner?” 

“Diana !” 

“Well, no matter now. The event 
of it will prove itself. I really have 
no doubt as to which of the two of us 
you will help to shore if I strike this 
match. And I have more important 
matters in hand than extracting your 
answer from you. I have here a copy 
of the contract of oil leases which Mr. 
Strawn drew up for your approval, 


was 
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Bento. You have, I believe, already 
approved the form. Now, while I held 
this flash light, so, you will sign it in 
your official capacity, and Madame la 
Marquise may be the witness.” 

The flash light, snapped on, seemed 
to throw a far-reaching, even threaten- 
ing, sword of flame through the dark- 
ness as she moved back to Malachy’s 
seat. Held in a hand by no means still, 
in spite of her calmness of spirit, the 
flash drew queer, wavering figures in 
the solid mass of the night while Ma- 
lachy, without a word, attached his sig- 
nature. Then, she recovered the 
signed document she snapped off the 
light to leave the darkness more in- 
tense. 

“That, Bento,” 
the present. 


as 


she said, “is all for 
Row us in.” 

And once again he bent his shoul- 
ders to the oars. 


OH, BE TO ME A SHADOWED WOOD 


Or. be 


A shadowed wood 
Stilling my fever, 
The quiet of a cool 
And star-filled pool. 


to mi 


, a sea 
be 


Oh, not the spur, the spark, 
The goad, light through the dark— 


Not these. 


Be not the loud 


Voice of the cheering crowd. 


The world is spark and spur; 
I get no rest from her. 
But when her urgings cease 


Be to me peace. 


Mary CAROLYN 


DAVIES. 
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IIl—THE MAGNIFICENT MITE 


EARING her husband call her 
name, the beautiful Mrs. Rad- 
nor paused in the nicely pro- 

portioned foyer of her apartment, which 
always gave the impression of being far 
more spacious than it really was, and 
waited for him to summon her again 
before he came out of the breakfast 
room in irritable pursuit. She adjusted 
her veil before the console mirror, 
thinking dispassionately that Edward 
was quite the most discourteous gentle- 
man she had ever known. 

“Laura!” he called again. Then more 
irritably: “Why are you always in such 
an infernal hurry to get out of the 
house?” He stood at the threshold, an 
undistinguished figure in dressing gown 
and slippers that ill suited his sallow 
rotundity. 

She might have answered in all hon- 
esty: “Because you are in it!” But, 
being Laura, she merely reminded him 
that she was due at the Children’s Hos- 
pital each Thursday morning at this 
hour. 

“They can wait,” he decided. 
can’t.” 

She remembered ironically as she pre- 
ceded him into the small drawing-room, 
that it had been his impetuosity, his 
charming presumption, which had hur- 


“ay 


ried her into their romantic marriage 


ten years before. Four vears in the 
tropics—they invariably make or break 
men—had transformed an amenable, at- 
tractive fellow of more charm than 


character into a surly, temperish indi- 
vidual who had never overcome the 
habit of beginning the day with gin and 
bitters, and continuing it with the aid 
of the same stimulant. 

Laura accepted the actuality of an 
unhappy marriage with philosophy 
rather than acquiescence. Perhaps the 
first twenty years of her life, spent with 
a domineering aunt who had never quite 
forgiven her for marrying Radnor, had 
given her a more speculative outlook 
upon life than that of the average 
féted beauty. For this last Laura Rad- 
nor indubitably was. Even though her 
women friends, who knew the struggle 
it took to keep up that deceptive apart- 
ment on Park Avenue, the tiny cottage 
at Southampton, always spoke of her 
as “poor, dear Laura.” 

She knew before he spoke that the 
sum total of the monthly bills would 
form the basis of his querulous com- 
plaints. 

“Look at these!” He flung down a 
sheaf of monthly statements irritably. 
“Must you always be buying expensive 
finery ?” 

“As long as you insist on living in 
New York, beyond our means,” she told 
him imperturbably. 

Edward never seemed to realize that 
the allowance her aunt so begrudgingly 
gave them paid for not only her clothes, 
but the larger part of their living ex- 
penses. He ignored her reasonable re 
sponse ; flung himself into a chair. 
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“Well, we're in a devil of a hole this 
time!” 

“Edward, you’ve been losing on the 
Curb again,” she ventured. 

Morosely he nodded in assent. 

“It seemed like a sure thing; Park- 
son gave me the tip direct. Until your 
next quarter’s allowance comes in ie 

“Which, by the way, we already owe,” 
she reminded him. 

“At least you appreciate the situa- 
tion! There’s no one I can borrow from, 
Laura.” 

She waited. He knew quite well that 
her personal account was cut down to a 
bagatelle; that her few jewels had long 
since been sacrificed. A wave of re- 
vulsion for their whole mode of life 
swept over her. This endless circle of 
debt, with disaster eternally ready to 
overtake them! 

“Well, your aunt—— 

She reminded him briefly of Miss 
Taillor’s invariable, curt response to 
their request for an advance. As that 
impervious lady happened to be in Ja- 
pan at the moment, and had left the 
dryest, most dessicated of elderly law- 
yers in charge of her affairs, the pos- 
sibility of her subsidy was remote. 

Then Edward Radnor came to the 
point. 

“What about striking Mortimer for 
a loan to tide us over?” His tone as 
he lit a cigarette was a trifle more than 
casual. “You could easily get it from 


” 


him,” 
Laura sprang up. That he should 
suggest her appealing to Jerry Morti- 
mer, who would jovously lay every- 
thing he had at her arched feet, struck 
her as an example of revoltingly bad 
taste 
should 
financial aid 


never approach him for 
for us. That you should 
suggest it is monstrous.” 

“A jolly good idea, on the contrary,” 
countered Radnor. “Don’t be a fool, 
Laura. He’s adored you for years. 
Oh”—he put out a protesting hand— 
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“I’m accusing you of nothing, my dear. 
I don’t credit you with having enough 
of the vital spark to be kindled into any 
response whatever.” 

She rose; moved to the door. 

“All of this discussion is, as you must 
know, Edward, futile.” 

“Upon my word, Laura, it’s I, after 
all, who should assume an injured air, 
if any one must!” 

Her beautifully cut mouth, that was, 
it seemed, carved of coral, or some such 
unyielding substance, answered him 
with an expression in lieu of a word. 

“T tell you, Laura, we’re in a devil 
of a mess!” 

“T’m ever so sorry.” She drew on 
her gloves. “I’m quite willing, you 
know, to do my part, Edward; sublet 
the apartment for the winter months; 
bury ourselves in the suburbs—any- 
where else you say. If we really did it, 
we could recoup and be on our feet 
again by next summer!” 

“You're a nice person to talk! 
couldn't keep house yourself if your 
life depended on it. And you won't do 
the one thing you could do easily! Well, 
my dear, I shall have to strike Jerry 
myself.” 

Her translucent, amber eyes dilated 
oddly, darkened with the moment’s pas- 
sion. 

“T won't have it! I have endured 
humiliation at your hands before, Ed- 
ward, but I have my reservations still, 
nevertheless. If you approach Jerry 
Mortimer for a loan, I shall leave you 
forthwith.” 


You 


Resentfully, rebelliously, she accepted 
his halting assurance that he would do 


nothing of the sort. Her threat, only 
rarely administered, that she would 
leave him, always brought him to terms, 
she thought with bitterness as she left 
the chaste stone foyer of the building. 
If the time ever came when it did 
not She discarded the possibility 
abruptly, not daring to dwell upon it. 
And, though bitterly unhappy, she en- 
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tered the children’s ward of the hospital, 
a half hour later, like a vivid, radiant 
being from another world. The head 
nurse rustled forward to greet her. 
Miss Thatcher was used to receiving 
tactfully patronesses of the hospital— 
furred, scented women who were always 
a little awkward with the children, but 
whose bounty was gratefully accepted. 
3ut Mrs. Radnor was different. The 
grim-lipped head nurse never resented 
her furs, her frocks, her leisure. The 
children were as glad to see her when 
she came empty handed as when an at- 
tendant followed in her wake, bearing 
baskets of sweets and toys. A pity, 
thought Miss Thatcher, that she hadn’t 
anv voungsters of her own. She had 
in abundance the unfulfilled mother in- 
stinct. The way she lifted gaunt little 
Hannah Morey, whose tubercular spine 
would never be any better, whose dark- 
rimmed eves were drowsy from the drug 
that had kept down the pain during 
the intolerable early-morning hours! 
The child huddled close to the furry 
softness of Laura’s wrap, stroked her 
cool, pink cheek. 

“You're the prettiest lady of them 
all,” she told Laura with naive sincerity. 

And Laura, who had been told of 
her rare beauty until the telling no 
longer gave her the faintest pleasure, 
smoothed back the drab hair 
wan cheek. 

“That’s because I put on my prettiest 
clothes for you, dear,” she explained 
soberly. ‘Would you like to see what 
I brought you this time, or shall you 
keep it for a surprise?” 


, patt d the 


She took from her brocaded bag an 
infinitesimal pack of cards, and the 
woman who feverishly played brilliant 
bridge absorbed herself in an old-fash- 
ioned game she summoned from the 
keep of childish recollection. But she 
could not devote herself exclusively to 
this pathetic bit of flotsam. The other 
children in the ward clamored for her 
attention, and she passed down the long 
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line of iron cots, pausing beside each 
pitiful occupant. 

She was in the surgical ward when 
Miss Thatcher drew her aside. 

“You've a thousand things to do, of 
course, but see Hannah again before 
you leave, won't your” Her cold, gray 
eyes blurred. “Doctor Sanderson doesn’t 
think she’ll last long now; her vitality 
is exhausted. A matter of days 
sibly only of hours. And 
you.” 

And so it happened that Laura Rad- 
nor missed a luncheon engagement to 
linger beside some immigrant’s child 
whom death had already touched. Be- 
fore she left the bland screen 
was drawn about the cot. 

Laura’s lovely voice, that 
suited to the lilt of 
was crooning 


pos- 
she adores 


white 


was more 
French chansons, 
a half-forgotten lullaby 
the nurse came to administer a 
hypodermic. 

“You might as well go,” 
Mrs. Radnor under her breath. 
sleep now.” 

But the child clung to the prettiest 
lady. 

“Wait,” she 
“T’ve got 
thrust 


hard 


when 


she told 
“She'll 


murmured d 
something for you.” 
thin little hand 
brought it 
closed about some treasure. 

“Shut your eyes!” 
and gratefully 
mistiness. 


“1 
OWS]LY ; 
C1 
ne 

the 
tight 


under 
out 


her 


pill WS 


commanded, 
concealed their 


1 

sne 
Laura 
Something chill and hard was pressed 
by the child into her 


She looked down and saw tw 


outstretched palm. 


shining 
glittering green 
1aped, 
what fancied 
soldered about them, 


trinkets of 


glass. 


incre‘libly 
Almond 1 
showy in bandings of 


monstrously 


was brass, crudely 
and depending 


screws, 


from elaborate ear 
they were gewgaws to be shud- 
dered at, in spite of the sparkling bril- 
liance of the colored glass. 
“Ain’t thev lovely?” asked the child. 
“Beautiful!” said Laura Radnor. 
“A girl I knew 


got ‘em from her 
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father,’ said Hannah. 
was, before | got sick. 


“My chum, she 
Her ol’ man 
used to be a tinsmith, and he fixed ‘em 
up into earrings for her. She was sick, 
too. She gave ‘em to me, and I want 
you to have ’em.” 
" Laura, who hated pinchbeck as she 
hated every makeshift, and who sub- 
dued her startling, blond beauty with 
the simplest of black frocks and furs, 
screwed the impossible things into her 
ears, and shook her head so that they 
flashed magnificently in a ray of winter 
sunlight. How magnificently, only the 
child could see. 
“They're grand with 
hair!’ sighed Hannah. 
“And you're sweet to give them to 
me—sweet,” Laura said, putting her 
cool lips to the feverish cheek on the 
pillow. “I'll wear them to a party.” 
The weary child uttered a blissful 
little sound. 


your yellow 


“Honest and true you will?” 
“Cross my _ heart!” 
courageously. 


1 
iit 


vowed Laura 
didn’t remove the trinkets until 
Hannah slept, and then, as if she were 
handling something quite sacrosanct, 
instead of two green baubles, she tucked 
them away in her bag, and crept out of 
the ward. 

She did not learn until the next morn- 
ing that littke Hannah Morey did not 
wake again. 

For when Miss Thatcher telephoned 
her that night 


part of 


an odd impulse on the 
the head nurse, who was used 


to de: Laura was discarding her 


filled 
clad women. 


a crowded room with 


exotically 
The Freylings were giving a costume 
party for a débutante niece, and the lists 
were not d to the season’s buds. 
Mad Freyling, far than her 
husband, found entertaining exclusively 
for buds anything but 
diverting. So she merely enlarged upon 
her usual half-smart, half-bohemian fes- 
tivities, and hoped that he stepniece’s 


restrict 


younger 


the season’s 
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youthful swains wouldn’t overdo in the 
matter of punch. 

Laura Radnor descended the curved 
staircase slowly, making the most of 
her effect. Until, that is, she saw Jerry 
Mortimer across the ballroom. And 
then, absurdly enough, she forgot her 
gold-and-ivory loveliness in her period 
gown, the gratifying warmth that al- 
ways pervaded her when a handful of 
men hovered about her to sue for dances. 
She remembered only Edward’s gibes 
of the morning—happily. 

Edward would doubtless put in an 
appearance later in the evening, unless 
he found some more engrossing pastime. 
His wife fancied he would come. Madge 
attracted him, and the knowledge of 
Mark Freyling’s well-stocked cellar was 
even more of a 
he came—— 


loadstone. But until 

She gave herself up to a certain rare, 
sweet pleasure; willfully obliterated 
from her consciousness everything that 
was sordid and ugly and troubling, as 
Mortimer approached her with debonair 
grace. 

He was, she realized suddenly, in his 
middle thirties—a five 
younger than But bronzed, 
lean, fit as a naturally healthy body, kept 
in perfect condition by polo and tennis 
and golf, should be. 
the Mortimer 
charming naiveteé, 
which to 


bare 
Radnor. 


years 


And, in spite of 
money, he possessed a 
simplicity, and candor 
Laura, so used to stratagem 
and temporization, was utterly 
ing. 


‘é 


engag- 


You’re always beautiful,” he told 
they danced off together, “‘but 
to-night you’re—not terrestrial !” 

She smiled back at him, the chiseled 
coral of her 
like It 
they understood each other 
words. They together again, 
and then he off to the small 
conservatory that opened out of the sup- 
per room. The dancers flitted past them, 
but theirs was the very private moment 


her as 


mouth flower- 
perfectly 


without 


suddenly 
was amazing how 
danced 


‘ 
bore her 
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that can sometimes be had in the most 
public place. 

“Laura, do you 
you?” he asked. 

She was not given to subterfuge al- 
ways. She couldn't have put him off 
with an airy word, a gesture. 

=, 

Her golden eyes glowed. A radiance 
unquenchable emanated from her. Mor- 
timer thought she was the brightest, 
most beautiful thing he had ever seen. 
The communion of lips was denied them 
but, half hid by the shrubbery, he raised 
his hand to a loosened tendril of her 
yellow hair. The barbarously beautiful 
earring pending from the pink lobe 
nearest him swung, catching the light. 
He was more conscious of the irre- 
ducible whiteness of her neck than of 
the glittering green ornament. And 
their moment might be brief. 

“The situation in which we’re both in- 
volved makes it possible for me to speak, 
Laura. I've the right to try to make 
you happy. Radnor has forfeited his. 
May I have the chance?” 

“T love you.” She twisted the plain 
gold band on her fourth finger. “If 
this had happened even five vears ago, 
I shouldn’t have heard you out. But 
now—we’ve come to the end, the ulti- 
mate impasse. I’ve tried to do my part 
—more than my part—for ten years, and 
failed. A marriage like ours is a bond- 
age for both of us. He doesn’t love 
me. Sometimes I think he hates me! 
There’s no resurrection for some things, 
Jerry.” She smiled at him brilliantly. 
“And yet—a thing I thought dead is 
pulsing with life, with happiness again 
—my heart! Yes, Jerry, as soon as I’m 
free——”’ she told him simply. 

He hated to yield her to the anxious 
boy who came just then to claim his 
waltz. Evading his hostess, he saun- 
tered upstairs to the library, where card 
tables were scattered. It was with a 
feeling of physical aversion that he saw 
Radnor beckoning him from across the 


know that I love 


Ainslee’s 


room. That this physically and mentally 
insignificant little bounder should pos- 
sess anything as beautiful, as dear as 
Laura, was sacrilege! 

He ignored the witticism directed at 
some woman guest. Radnor’s concep- 
tion of wit was anything but delicate. 
He was prevailed upon to take the hand 
of an absconding fourth, and sat down 
to lose a considerable sum to Laura’s 
husband, whose skill at cards was pro- 
verbial. 

The game ended only when a foot- 
man brought Radnor a message from 
his wife, who wished to leave. And 
then, grumbling at having to abandon 
such a turn of luck, he rose. 

He had merely glimpsed his wife in 
the ballroom, 
her standing in the 
hall, wrapped in her 
Waiting, a certain pride of posses- 
sion surged up within him. It was 
measant to be the husband of a 
beautiful and charming woman, whom 
other men desired. And then the ap- 
praisal in his small, slightly bloodshot 
turned to startled amazement, to 
crafty, amused cynicism. He saw the 
pendants of green fire swinging from 
her ears. 

They were silent during the drive 
home, but it was not the silence of 
contented understanding. Radnor, fur- 
tively watching his wife, marveled at 
her colossal arrogance. It was she who 
paused on the threshold of the narrow 
drawing-room, her furred 
wrap. 

“T want to talk to you,: Edward.” 

He did not trouble to conceal a yawn. 

“Honored, I’m sure. I take it that 


and when he saw 
brilliantly lit 


dark furs 


eyes 


loosening 


vour estimable scruples restrained you 
from confiding our monetary difficulties 


to Mortimer. It hardly matters. I 
played a few rounds of bridge with 
him and won enough to placate our most 
pressing creditors.” 

Her lovely mouth hardened. She 
turned to an empire mirror, touched the 
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gold of her hair, and, frowning slightly, 
unscrewed the baubles in her ears. They 
had been rather effective, in a barbaric 
way. 

“May I ask where you acquired 
those?” Radnor inquired with an exag- 
gerated show of politeness. 

“They were given to me.” 

How he’d sneer if he knew the tender 
instance of the gift! She thought that 
there was nothing in the world that his 
unfailing, cheap could 
not tarnish, spoil. 

“T didn’t dream that vou had bought 
them,” he assured her. 

She forced herself to the point. 

“T won’t keep you long, Edward. I 
only wanted to tell you what we both 
must know in our hearts—that we’ve 
come to the breaking point. There’s 
no reason why this marriage of ours 
should continue to keep us both in bond- 


99 
age. 


disparagement 


He smiled at her unpleasantly. 

“Upon my word, Laura, no one would 
think that you found the—er—restric- 
tions too galling.” 

There was no mistaking his meaning, 
but she chose to ignore it. 

“T want my _ freedom, Edward. 
Heaven knows you've given me cause 
for divorce often enough, but I’m quite 
willing to go West; do it in the quietest 
way.” 

“So that you can marry a rich man, 
“So that I can marry Jerry Morti- 
mer, whom I love,” 
estly. 

His sallow face 


she told him hon- 


flushed with wrath. 

“I’m damned if I let myself be used 
as a convenience. No, I won’t give you 
a divorce; break up my fairly com- 
fortable existence for a whim! If he 
wants ” He paused, and a 
speculative gleam shot into his small, 
mean eyes. “If he wants you, by gad, 
he’ll have to pay for you—to the tune 
of a hundred thousand. I’m tired of 
being the scapegoat !” 


you 
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For a moment she was too stunned 
fully to comprehend his words. He 
himself had the grace to look sullenly 
embarrassed under the dawning disgust 
in her eyes. 

“I wouldn’t let Jerry buy me from 
you if I had to stay fettered all my 
life. But I shan’t be obliged to do that, 
either. You're entitled to no further 
consideration from me, and you'll not 
get it.” 

“Indeed?” He laughed. “And while 
we're on the subject, what about those 
emeralds of Mortimer’s——” 

“Emeralds !” 

She looked down at the baubles in 
her hand and broke into amused laugh- 
ter. 

“My dear Edward, these are part of 
my costume! They’re paste, rimmed in 
crudely soldered brass.” 

His hand shot out, grasped her wrist 
so that she uttered a sharp exclamation 
of pain. The curiously cut bits of glass 
glittered in her palm like malignant eyes. 
They blinked at Radnor as if, in their 
green depths, some malevolent spark 
gave them life. 

“Paste!” He laughed jerkily. “You 
needn’t lie to me about them. Any fool 
would know that they’re real. So your 
delicate sensibilities are only outraged 
by taking money from your gilded 
adorer! You wear his jewels——” 

He was alone. The sharp closing of 
her door ended his sentence. 


Laura, always a notable figure in any 
gathering, was anything but inconspicu- 


ous in her black frock and hat as she 
leaned the narrow table 
spoke earnestly to her escort. 

She had met Jerry at Pierre’s for 
lunch, and now the restaurant was all 
but deserted, yet the two occupants of 
the desirable corner table continued their 
absorbed discussion over coffee. 

““And so, my dear, he is going to 
make things as unpleasant as possible. 
He—he’d hesitate at nothing.” 


across and 
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Mortimer ejaculated something under 
his breath. 

“He even accused me o 
pair of invaluable 
Jerry.” Her 
“Did you notice 
last night? Dread gs, but rather 
effective. ine most pitiful little thing 
at the hospital g em to me yester- 
day.” 

“Gave them to 3 

“She was quite f 
child had given 
and they 
session. 


acce pting a 
you, 
quivered. 
I wore 


f 
emerald 


; from 
lov ely voice 


those earrings 


’ yu ? 

ond of 1€, 
them to her, 
were her most 
The 
morning tt 
Wasn't it sweet of 
have 


Some 
it seemed, 
treasured pos- 

‘1 me this 


lat she die in the 


nurse te 
night. 


vant me to 


ni 
hen, as hos 
upon the white cloth. M« timer innad 
at them as if fascinated. At last he 
spoke. 
“But, Laura, it never occurred to me 
that they were not ratl 


alds. And, if I 
the 


priceless emer- 
about 

light 
And a 


thing 
such things, t are! See how the 
strikes fire from th 
child gave them to 
“You think that 
He examined t! 
~ ummered 
rims are brass. I simply took for 
grantec lucky 
strike and given them you. Why, 
; al lus ible 


Take 1 
“PR 


them 


them 


it how 


can’ be y: 

“T’ve an idea. across Victor 
Chartier at the club this morning and 
asked him to dine )-night. 

rember of the firm 

world’s most famous 

jewels. There’s a great 
Chartier et Ci 
nue window 


I say, 


“hey 
with me t 


deal more to 
their Fifth Ave- 
know. As 


with me at ! 


‘os ims 
dispiays, you 


me to- 
nome YU 


he’s dining 
he’s dining 


Ainslee’s 


Come and play hostess, and bring 
your green-glass Soatie He will tell 
us at a glance whether or not I’m right 
in my surmise.” 


night, 


She glanced at her wrist watch and 
stowed the 


earrings back in her bag. 
To think of carrying a small 
tune about with me!” But she 
still incredulous. “Emeralds—in brass 
mountings. It’s too bizarre, Jerry. But 
I'll come. Now I must fly. 

In spite of her professed belief that 
the trinkets little Hannah had given her 
were only paste, Laura went to the hos- 
pital to find out, if she could, how the 
earrings had come dead girl’s 
possession. But it was a hopeles j 
For Hannah Morey had been an orphan 
and as nearly friendless as a small mor- 
tal can be. It was impossible to trace 
the nameless child from whom she had 


trinkets 


for- 


was 


into the 


received the queer 


At half after eight that evening she 
; 
| 


into 
drawing-room 
altered or redone 
Mortimer had come 
to the Wa Square house as a 
bride forty ye Jerry 
greeted her delightedly and brought for- 
ward a slender, dark 
charm. 


vy Jerry’s new butler 
Victorian 
been 
Jerold 


was ushered 

the handsome 
that had 
a 
since Mrs 


not 


shington 
some ars before. 


man of Gallic 


Monsieur 
both 
late peti asc 


“Tet me 
Laura. We we 
during the 

The 
great ‘aring his name, 
the beautiful guest of his with 
the approbation a 
Frenchman gives to a really well-turned- 
out woman or a perfectly cooked meal. 
And haired Madame 
proved as witty as she was handsome, 
well 1 as 
considered the 


present Chartier, 
in the air service 
intness.” 

the 
surveved 


Parisian representative of 


firm be 
friend 
uncompromising 


as golden Radnor 


and the dinner was as cookec 
it was 
evening well 

It was 
when 
ing-r 
made 


served, Cl 


later, 
draw- 
portions 


not until a good deal 
had returned to tke 
whose beautiful pr 


fingers itch to tear 


they 
oom, 


Laura’s lim 
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down the deadly draperies, the hand- 
some, ugly bric-a-brac, and to replace 
the massive, stuffy furniture with 
Sheraton and rosewood, that Jerry 
mentioned the And Laura 
drew them from her black-velvet bodice. 

“Mrs. Radnor acquired these stones in 
a curious way,” Jerry told the French- 
man, “She is anxious to know 
whether or not they are paste.” 

“But certainly! It will not take me 
long to discover that, madame!” said 
Chartier gayly, and took the twin orna- 
ments to the light. 

Both Laura and Jerry were oddly 
excited as the dapper dealer in pre- 
cious examined the glittering 


earrings. 


very 


stones 
gewgaws. 

“A knife, Jerold, would be of assist- 
ance,” he said with a catch in his breath. 
“You will permit me to remove these 
mountings, madame ?” 

Defty he extricated the almond- 
shaped stones, weighed them lovingly 
in his hand. 

“Flawless,” he murmured at last. 

the cutting. Ma- 
ame Radnor, I am happy to tell you 
that you have in your possession as 
perfect a pair of emeralds as I have 
seen,” 

His hands—the 
hands of the collector 
as they 


“Even enhanced by 


tapering, sensitive 

trembled slightly 
made a rite of returning the 
jewels to Laura. 

“T was sure of it!’ Mortimer said 
triumphantly. ‘Tell him how got 
the things, It’s the most in- 
credible heard.” 


Victor Char- 


you 
Laura 
I've 


story ever 


When she had finished 


tier sighed softly. 


“Ves—ves. 
] 


” 
nappen. 


It is the way such things 
He looked sharply at his host, 
gestured to the half-open door. 
your 


“T have 


permission to guard ourselves 


against intrusion?” 

Softly he stepped to the door, and 
his quick eyes narrowed as the butler 
presented himself on the threshold. He 


was short, rather stockily built, but his 
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manner was unobtrusive, agreeable, and 
he quickly and deftly brought in the 
coffee service. Laura thought Jerry 
fortunate in his choice of servants, and 
then realized that he was the type of 
man who is inevitably served well and 
Yaithfully. Chartier closed the door 
gently; returned to the carved table. 
He had the air of a man who is about 
to disclose some urgent and mysterious 
event. 

“You have two emeralds of unusual 
size and beauty, madame; but you have 
more than that—you have two famous 
jewels for which countless men 
died, for which innumerable 
crimes, great and small, have been 
committed.” He laid the emeralds 
on the polished table top, and they 
seemed more _ brilliant, 
tensely green, without the 
rims. 


have 


more in- 
disfiguring 
“These emeralds have belonged 
to a certain Indian principality for the 
past thousand years. They are the eyes 
of Khristna, patron goddess of Gwai- 
pur— called Greed, 
the lady has demanded much.” 

“The eyes of 
out impulsively. “Where have I heard 
of them? And not so long ago, either.” 

Chartier smiled. 

“In the 


sometimes because 


Greed!” Jerry burst 


press. They figured last 
spring in a rather sensational affair 
New York. A certain well- 
known millionaire was murdered in his 
own home—Maclin Borst it was, who 
had obtained them through a friend to 
present to his After Borst’s 
death she married his nephew, inciden- 
tally. The murder 
the extreme—but I will spare you the 
details, which, doubtless, you recall. 
Suffice to remind you that the jewels 
were never found, 
fancied that the 


here in 


fiancée, 


was mysterious in 


though the police 
murderer, who walked 
out of the house in the most open way 
and was not seen again, failed to ob- 
tain them. They were in Borst’s hand 
when he went up to the studio room to 
see the bogus merchant. They were 
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not upon his body when his guests 
grew anxious and went to seek him. 
Yet twice that room was broken into, 
searched meticulously. However, the 
affair was forgotten, as all things are, 
and the famous eyes of Greed con- 
tinued their wanderings. Now, six 
months later, a dying child presents 
them, set in badly soldered brass mount- 
ings, to Madame Radnor. And here 
they lie before us!” 

Laura stared down at them. 

“They look almost malevolent.” 

“What an idea!’ deprecated Jerold 
Mortimer tenderly. 

The Frenchman 
sively. 

“Madame is quite right. 
malevolent, as their history proves. 
For all men who have looked upon 
the eyes of the goddess have desired 
them, and most men have been willing 
to cheat, to steal, to shed innocent blood, 
in order to obtain them. I, who deal 
in jewels, have often thought that the 
blue gleam of diamonds, the glitter of 
precious emeralds, the unfathomable 
fire and glow of rare rubies, have 
doomed more men than war and the 
love of women. Yes, madame, your 
emeralds have proved their legend of 
doom many times over!” 

“How horrible!” Laura 
“But—they are hardly mine!” 

“As much yours as any one’s. And 
you do not know how the child acquired 
them. No one will ever know. I con- 
gratulate you upon them. I envy you 
their possession.” 

“But I don’t want them,” Laura pro- 
tested. “‘I—I’m almost afraid of them 
and their legend of disaster.” 

“They are supposed only to bring 
harm to him who acquires them through 
dishonor or treachery,” Chartier said. 
“And you accepted them as a gift from 
a child who loved you. Surely the eyes 
of Khristna will smile upon you, and 
bring you great happiness.” 

Laura drew a swift, ecstatic breath; 


shrugged expres- 


They are 


shivered. 


Ainslee’s 


glanced at Jerry. Had the crippled child 
given her, all unwittingly, the means of 
escape from her bondage? Without 
money she was helpless, fettered at 
every turn. She could not bring her- 
self to accept the price of her freedom 
from the man she hoped to marry. But 
with these emeralds—— 

“I suppose I could find a market for 
them,” she said slowly. “I—I happen 
to need money very badly just now.” 

Chartier, who had taken for granted 
the affluence of the lovely Mrs, Rad- 
nor, beamed upon her. 

“A market—for emeralds such as 
these? Dear madame, I shall be only 
too happy to add them to our collec- 
tion of famous jewels. And yet, on 
the whole, I fancy it would be wiser to 
place them on sale as part of the jewels 
of a certain royal lady who wishes to 
dispose of some invaluable stones. Yes, 
for their history is hardly pleasant.” 

“What are they worth?” Mortimer 
demanded. 

“Simply as emeralds? 
thousand dollars. As the ‘Eyes,’ much 
more than that. And now permit me 
to express my unending gratitude to you 
both. I am already late for an engage- 
ment I made some days ago, unfortu- 
nately. Madame Radnor, may I hope 
to see you in the firm’s offices in the 
morning? And may I suggest that you 
guard them carefully until then? They 
have tempted many men before now, 
remember.” 

“Can’t you take them with you now ”” 
she begged impulsively. “I don’t like 
to have them in my possession.” 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“Tt would not be safe, madame. The 
responsibility is too great. I shall be 
seeing New York with these newly ar- 
rived friends of mine. You understand 
what that means. It would never be 


A great many 


wise for a Chartier to carry valuable 
jewels about with him!” 

“In the morning, then.” 

Laura bade him good night, waited 








by the window while Jerry escorted his 
friend downstairs. [or a few moments 
she loitered by the fireplace, making the 
sweet pretense of home in 
Jerry's house. His light step sounded 
behind her, and he drew her into his 
arms. 


being at 


“Dearest girl, to have you here al- 
ways!” His kiss woke the happy girl 
she had been, the girl she thought was 
dust. “But I mustn’t let you stay, now 
that Chartier’s gone. Your taxi will 
be here directly. We musn’t give Rad- 
nor the slightest justification for his in- 
sinuations.” 

“Jerry, you're so utterly, so invio- 
lably scrupulous. | love you for it, yet, 
womanlike, I’d love you as much if you 
weren't.” 

He _ held brocaded cloak, and 
wrapped it about her tenderly as a ma- 
chine drew up at the curb below. 

“Here’s your taxi.” Then, with 
solicitude: “Laura, don’t you 
South until everything is settled?” 

She knew he could not bear to have 
her under the same roof with the man 


her 


why go 


whose name she bore. 
“Perhaps I shall. Yet that 
mean not seeing you, Jerry!” 
He framed her beautiful face in his 
hands, looked deep into her amber eyes. 
“It’s the wisest thing, Divorce 
hest, under the 
present circumstances, it would be mad- 


would 


dear. 
isn’t pleasant at and, 
ness for us to go on seeing each other 
Laura, that 
our friends suspect I’m mad about you. 
I've caught the 
room at vou like an adoring puppy not 
a few times.” 


so much. I've a_ notion, 


mvself gazing across 


“Then this is—good-by for the time 
being !” 

She linked her white arms about his 
neck. 

“I’m happy, Jerry.” 

“And I’m just outside of paradise.” 


He tasted the nectar of her sweet, 


offered mouth, crushed her to him for 
a long embrace. 


They had forgotten 
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the glinting emeralds that lay ignored, 
for all their splendor, on the table. They 
had no thought for the taxi, waiting be- 
low. The moment sufficed. 

In the hall below Edward 
spoke to the new butler. 

“You needn’t announce me. They're 
expecting me. In the drawing-room, 
you say?” 

His fell soundlessly upon the 
thick pile of the carpeting. Not until 
he flung open the closed drawing-room 
door, faced the pair sardonically, did 
any conception of his presence dawn 
upon either Mortimer or Laura. 

“You'll forgive the intrusion.” 
uttered a nervous cackle. 
word, you're a cool pair!” 

“Edward!” 


Radnor 


feet 


He 


“Upon my 


His wife faced him stormily. 
“My dear Laura, spare me your airs 





and graces of injured innocence 
they’re quite wasted. And now, simply 
for the look of the thing. hadn't you 


better come home with me?” 
“Tf vou don't address vour wife with 
a little more courtesv—at 


presence 


least in my 
I shall feel obliged to teach 
you in rather a primitive way some of 


the adjuncts of good breeding,” said 
Jerry gently. 

“Please!” Laura turned away. 

“And that.” jeered her husband, 
“would make a very pretty sort of story, 
wouldn't it? If I chose to enforce my 

” 


rights—— 


Laura looked at him contemptuously. 


“Are vou threatening me with di- 
vorce r 

“1?” He turned away airily. “TI 
thought I was making myself quite 


clear. I'm doing mv best to persuade 
you to return to my indulgent arms! 
As 1 said before, Laura, the taxi is 
waiting. My taxi! Divorce: t never 


entered my head. I was merely trying 
tactfully to remind you that it would 
hardly be 
ings against me when I have as valuable 
a hand as this to play.” 


wise to bring any proceed- 
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“You'd fight my suit?” 

“I'd deadlock it!” Radnor assured 
her vindictively. The mean, petty man 
he was, leaped from suave- 
ness. “And now that I've made myself 
quite clear, I'll take you home.” 

Jerry Mortimer realized in a 
despair that whatever thing 
Laura would only harm 

“Let’s thank Mr. 
charming evening,” 
man wickedly. 

Laura left his side, 
embrasure of the 
watching 
his green 
forgotten jewels struck his 
she returned them, he 
sneer? The bea 
evilly at him. Perhaps they struck an 
answering chord of greed and cruelty 
and jealous tyranny in his soul. 

“Are you comi 

Laura held 
man she loved. 

“T’m sorry 
stayed. So this 

He raised them 

She turned to the 
husband into the hall 
in the 
stand by the 
buried his 
door 
click 

The small, bland 
the silver tray, came to 
and busied himsel 
Sévres 
splintering, delicate cri 
from his hands, 

“IT beg pardon, sir; very 
me, I’m sure! And 
cups, too.” 

Trembling, he pick the frag- 
ments. 

“Damn the cup!” said Mortimer, 
“Sweep it up in the morning. I won't 
need you again to-night.” 

And presently the house was still. 


behind his 


gust 
he did for 
her. 

Mortimer for a 
suggested little 
» the 
ogee 
ked up 


slint of 
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Jerry t 
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window. 
them cynically, had 1 
when the 
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stick 
eye. 
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utiful 
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empty, desolate room, came to 
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hea 1 t ti 

closed with a faint, irre 
appe 

the cat 

with 

coffee cups. a 


hattne 
snactere 


Ainslee’s 


slice of a draw- 


1 
who 


In Laura’s 
ing-room two people hated each 
other stood silent. Laura, looking ahead 
into an endless vista of home- 
comings, of hateful hours, was no longer 
radiant and lovely. 

3ut Edward wore a look 
elation, a look, as if he were 
enjoying intensely some jest which only 
he knew about. He poured himself a 
drink with jaunty air; lit a cigarette. 
Even the loathing in his wife’s eyes did 
not quench | his wicked air of gayety and 
insouciance. He grim we at her like a 


smell gargoyle. 


pretty 


reary 


Radnor 


secret, sly 


What a fool you are!” 
genially “But you're 
bl act k velvet, 


he remarked 
damned hand- 
anyhow.” 

to the privacy of 
was dawn before 


Midmorning sunlight slanting across 
t last and she woke 
itiment of misfortune 
first consciousness of 
| clock sc- 
atment 
urtier. hartier! She drew 


breath. For the first time 


¢ ‘ 

her eves roused her 
1 ‘ 

to the leaden prese 


which assails the 
" appoit 


+ 4} 
rea that mM til >XC 


her departure 


tement 
forgotten to take 
ti emeraidas rot yerry, 
would have put 
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them in his safe. 


d him, not 

1 hing but the 
mind bringing 
downtown ?” 

ralds ? His voice 


: Wait a 


oticed them. She 
butler as the mo- 
and no reassuring 
voice sounded over the wire. At last 
it came. But it hardly reassuring. 

“Laura, they aren’t here. Are you 
sure you didn’t automatically put them 


ments dragged by, 


was 
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in your bag or in the pocket of your 
wrap?” 

She flung a negligee about her, and 
pattered over to where the brocaded 
cloak still lay. They were not in the 
inner, shirred pocket, as she knew. Nor 
were they part of the jumble of change 
and keys and lip stick that composed 
her vanity case. Her heart beat at a 
swift tempo. 

“They aren't here either, Jerry. I’m 
sure I left them on the table.” 

There was a pregnant pause. Then: 

“Like a fool, I didn’t glance at any- 
thing after you left last night. But, 
if you did leave them, then some one has 
taken them. That's what happened, of 
Laura, I'm horribly sorry. I'll 
make inquiries at once. May I see you?” 


course. 


The ardent hope in his voice stirred 
her. She snatched at the chance to see 
him again on any pretense. 

“At Chartier’s. I'll have to let him 
know. He'll advise me, perhaps.” 

But at Chartier’s they both had to 
admit their mutual conviction that the 
emeralds of Khristna had passed into 
other hands 

Victor Chartier paced the floor nerv- 
ously, bemoaning their loss. 

“They must be recovered, madame; 
I have set my heart upon them! And 
it is no small loss. The police? Bah! 
They let that butler of Jerold’s 
And, 
not want it advertised 


{ rreed are 


would 
slip through their stubby fingers. 
moreover, we do 
that the 
No, I 


detective 


eves of now yours. 


have a better plan. Our own 


a very able chap—will take 


charge of the affair He rang. “Send 


Mr. Leslie in here please.” 


But beautiful Mrs. Radnor and Jerry 


Mortimer found it hard to feign an in- 
terest in the stol For theirs 
was a greater, and a far more irremedi- 
able loss. 


en gems. 


Laura Radnor found as the days and 
weeks went by that heartbreak is a thing 
of the soul rather than of the body, 


and that in spite of the most poignant 
longings, the most bitterly wasted hopes, 
life continues at its usual tempo. She 
still played bridge, and danced, and 
dined, and saw Jerry at other people's 
houses. She still sat opposite her hus- 
band at breakfast—when he cared for 
breakfast—and accepted invitations for 
them both. 

Latterly he had been playing cards 
for heavy stakes, and he seemed to be 
having a miraculous run of luck. 
streaks of 


These 
fortune never lasted, 
had learned long 
ago. And she dreaded the day that would 
inevitably come when he would total up 
his stupendous losses with a shaking 
hand, and give notes lavishly. 

Her emeralds had not been traced, 
though Leslie, the shrewd-eved detec- 


ot »¢ dd 


however, as Laura 


tive, was combing every possible hiding 
place in the city for jewels of value. 
Jerry’s new butler, Sanderson, had been 
retained. But the most minute search 
of his belongings failed to disclose the 
whereabouts of the jewels. And his 
record blameless 

late afternoon 
from a luncheon party to find the de- 
tective waiting for her. 

“No, we haven't unearthed them yet, 
I’m sorry to say,” he had to tell her 
regretfully. “But I haven't given up 
hope. Sanderson is trailed wherever he 
and he’s clever 
pect it, I rather think. 
ning at the 


was 


Laura came in one 


goes enough to sus- 
So I’m begin- 
end. No ordinary 


fence would trv to dispose of such enor- 


other 
mous and well-known jewels. No repu- 
table pawnshop would give a loan on 
them. I think thev’ve taken to 
some shady pawn joint and hocked for 
a small sum—left there 
ing. If 
vertised, 
will 


been 


for safe keep- 
a large enough reward is ad- 
the man who is holding them 
speak up. right- 
hand man is on the trail of a certain 
East Side crook—of I’m 
due down there now to give his joint 
the once over. My man has heard the 


Moreover, my 


lower 


sorts. 
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rumor that this fellow has some valu- 
able emeralds in his safe—which may 
mean nothing at all.” 

Laura heard the grate of her hus- 
band’s key in the door, but Radnor, 
with the merest glance toward the draw- 
ing-room, passed down the hall. Les- 
lie rose, fingering his hat. 

“I won't be keeping you any longer, 
Mrs. Radnor. I hope I'll have good 
news for you the next time I come.” 

As she settled herself with a magazine 
Edward sauntered in. 

“That the detective fellow?” he asked 
idly. “Got any trace of those stones? 
We could use the money, you know.” 

She did not know now whether or 
not he believed that the child had given 
them to her. She certainly did not care. 
She told him the substance of Leslie’s 
latest lead, betrayed no emotion of any 
sort when, as was his usual custom when 
they were not dining out together, he 
muttered something about dinner at his 
club, and went out. 

The dull evening wore on. Laura, 
striving to answer her aunt's latest let- 
ter from the Orient, wondered whether 
she wanted to get away from New York 
badly enough to join the cantankerous 
old woman in Tokvo. Oh, for a little 
money of her own! It would spell her 
release from a life with the man she so 
thoroughly detested, at least. 

While she wrote and read in her 
pretty, silent drawing-room Leslie was 
surveying the outside of a drab second- 
hand shop behind fly-specked 
windows was a tawdry array of cheap 
jewelry, watches, tableware, and the ex- 
traordinary sort of household ornamen- 
tation which finds its way such 
marts. 

If he had not depended upon his 
freckled young assistant’s knowledge of 
these places, he would have scoffed at 
the idea of the paunchy little Dutch- 
man’s carrying on an illicit trade in this 
dingy, respectable street. But Finney 
was rarely wrong, and so Leslie pulled 


whose 


into 


down his hat and slouched into the 
place. 

“Vlietman, Antiques ’—so the faded 
window sign titled him—turned from 
dusting his wares to the waiting cus- 
tomer. Leslie took his gold watch— 
a gift—from its fob, and cast it upon 
the counter. 

“What'll you give me on this?” 

They haggled moments over 
the price, agreed at last, and Leslie 
stuffed the small sum into his pocket. 


some 


Then he turned like a whip upon the 
complacent, owlish little pawnbroker. 

“You're not licensed, I see.” 

Protests stormed upon him; imper- 
viously the detective shunted them aside. 

“T don’t happen to be from headquar- 
ters,” he admitted at last. “But I could 
make things hot for you, nevertheless. 
3ut I’m not going to, if you will play 
square with me. You've got some stolen 
jewels here, if I'm not mistaken.” 

“T know nothing 
lated the little 
spread in horror. 

At the end of half an hour of threats 
and cajolery Le 


nothing !” expostu- 


man with his fingers 


to his own amaze- 
ment, found himself standing over the 
still-protesting merchant 
drew from his safe 
caskets. The name 
had done its work 


Ve 
as Vlietman 


a number of small 
of the famous firm 
Chartier et Cie were 
famous for their relentless prosecution 
of theft, and Vlietman was grumblingly 
willing to their representative 
that he had nothing bearing their stamp 
in his possession. 


1 
Snow 


at twin emeralds that flashed baleful 
fire against the dirtv chamois in which 
they had been wrapped. 
are what I’m _ looking 
Who brought them here?” 
The name—fictitious, of 
meant nothing. 
a smallish, clean-shaven man of forty 
five fitted Sanderson well enough. At 
last he pushed back the emeralds and 
nodded as if satisfied. 


“These for. 


course— 
But the description of 
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No, I don't want them now. I want 
the man who brought them here. And 
I'll get him if 1 have to cover the place 
myself until he comes to redeem them 
—and he'll probably come soon. Five 
hundred dollars on jewels worth twenty 
times that!” 

Vlietman 
vhout him. 

“[ subbose I haf to tell you. The 
man who brought them here called up 
to-night. He is coming to get them,” 
he admitted. 

This was a stroke of luck Leslie had 
not anticipated. 

“And I shall be in the next room. 
If you warn him in any way, I shall 
prosecute.” 

He found the stuffy rear room of 
the little shop, with its concealing cur- 
tain, a very unpleasant place, but his 
incredible good fortune in stumbling on 
the missing gems kept him from mind- 
ing his own discomfort. He was glad, 
however, when the outer door opened 
and a man stepped into the shop. He 
could not see the newcomer; waited 
with hushed breath for the signal Vliet- 
man had vowed to give him when his 
man appeared. 

Wheezily the pawnbroker stooped 
over to retrieve a bunch of keys, and 
Leslie edged closer to the door. But 
the man stood with his back to him, 
and he had to content himself with the 
hasty counting out of money, the barely 
audible words of the transaction. 

\ little later the exultant Leslie stood 
watching the retreating figure of the 
man who had in his wallet the emerald 
eves of Khristna. Following at a safe 
the detective found himself 
wondering at the absence of any 
fatality. Was Khristna’s vengeance a 
forgotten thing? Laughing at his own 
halted suddenly when the 
hurrying figure paused, just under an 
are light, and turned to hail a passing 
machine. To ‘his amazement he saw that 
it was not Sanderson, but a perfect 


looked unhappy; glanced 


distance, 


fancy. he 
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stranger. He had not guessed that the 
man had a confederate in the deal! 

Luckily he picked up another ma- 
chine at the corner, and followed. 

Uptown, west of the Park, seemed to 
be the destination of the purloiner of 
the emeralds. Leslie, realizing that he 
could not lose the man, nor risk the de- 
lay of getting hold of his assistant, 
sought the chilly comfort of his auto- 
matic. 

The brownstone front near the river, 
at whose curb the first machine drew 
up, puzzled the detective briefly. What 
was a confederate of Sanderson’s do- 
ing in such quarters? From an oppo- 
site areaway he watched the man ring 
several times, jerkily, and he glimpsed 
a wide, well-lit hall when a negro ser- 
vant opened the extraordinarily massive 
door. At an adequate interval he fol- 
lowed and found himself in an aston- 
ishingly openly conducted gambling 
house. He chanced a casual name, and 
was admitted. 

His quarry, he discovered presently, 
was playing roulette in an upper room, 
where a handsome woman in a slightly 
tarnished silver evening gown presided 
over the wheel. The Scotch was not 
bad, and he maneuvered himself into 
an excellent strategic position, where 
he could at once play, and keep his eyes 
upon his man. Truly, his friend “Mr. 
Whitney” served him in good stead. 

The night wore on. After the the- 
ater hour an influx of strikingly dressed 
women and rather flashy men filled the 
ornate, thickly carpeted rooms. 

By midnight the sort of hushed ex- 
citement that always prevails in gaming 
rooms was at its height. There was 
talk and laughter, but it never struck 
a staccato note. The man who had on 
his person the eyes of Greed played 
steadily, ardently, winning almost con- 
stantly. 

Leslie was getting tired of the smoke- 
wreathed atmosphere when the climax 
to the night occurred. It came sud- 
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denly, without warning. Above the noise 
and gayety sounded three long, shrill 
blasts on a whistle. There was a deaf- 
ening crash, a scream. Then darkness. 

Leslie, aware that there was a raid 
in progress, cursed the turn of the wheel, 
Some one flung open a window. He 
was jostled by heaving bodies, blindly 
hunting some exit. Oaths sounded on 
all sides. A girl was whimpering near 
him as he tried to make his way in the 
direction of the man he had followed 
here. Out in the hall sounded the tramp 
of feet. The folding doors of solid 
oak shivered under the onslaught. 

“All right—all right!” rasped a man’s 
high-pitched tones, and the lieutenant 
and his squad were admitted. Some of 
the lights were flashed on. 

Leslie, hurriedly looking about him 
for his quarry, never forgot the shift- 
ing, turbulent scene. 

“No one leaves 
the lieutenant. 
Grady.” 

Then he saw a figure at the window, 
tugging at the frame. The figure of 
a man, small, stockily built. 

No shouted command could halt his 
desperate urge toward escape. While 
he fumbled with the catch the police- 
man lifted his revolver, fired. The shot 
would have gone above his head had 
he not leaped to the low sill at that 
precise instant. And the man Leslie 
sought crumpled backward, a sagging, 
coughing thing, to lie twitching on the 
crimson carpet until a single convulsive 
shudder stilled him 

Leslie shouldered his way through the 
horrified crowd and touched the police 
lieutenant’s arm as he knelt beside the 
body. 

“He’s dead. Grady’s shot just caught 
him, straight through the heart. Swayne 
Leslie! And what may you be doing 
here, may I ask?” 

“Trailing this man,” said Leslie. 
“Have him taken into another room, 
will you? A darned sight more im- 


called 
doors, 


room!” 
the 


this 
“Hold 


forever. 
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portant happening than your raid, this 
is!” 

Ten minutes later he took from the 
dead man’s wallet—so blood soaked that 
the gold initials were all but undecipher- 
able—twin emerals, cut into gleaming, 
malignant eyes. One he saw’ was 
flecked with blood. The eyes of the im- 
placable Khristna had claimed her 
vengeful due. Without comment the 
officer handed him a sheaf of letters, a 
card case. 


Laura was still reading when her 
bell pealed violently. She went to the 
door, admitted a pale, tight-lipped Les- 
lie. 

“Mrs. Radnor, I have recovered your 
emeralds,” he told her when she had 
led him into the drawing-room. ‘The 
man who stole them came to the pawn- 
shop while I was there and redeemed 
them. I followed him to a gaming es- 
tablishment uptown, lingered there 
while he played heavily-——” 

She waited, some curious excitement 
taking possession of her. 

“A very dreadful accident occurred, 
Mrs. Radnor. The place was raided, 
and, unwisely, the man I had been fol- 
lowing attempted to escape. He 
leaped to a window sill as a shot was 
fired—aimed above his head. He died 
instantly.” 

She was as pale as wax. 

“The the terrible 
Greed!” she whispered. 


eyes eyes of 
“You do not ask who the man was, 
Mrs. Radnor,” he said gravely. “You'd 
better sit down.” 
“What do you mean?” 


He forced her gently into a chair. 


“It was your husband whom I fol- 
lowed from the pawnshop after he had 
claimed your’ emeralds. 
bringing him home now.” 

And a moment later Khristna’s eyes, 
that may have looked kindly upon in- 
exorable justice, glittered in 
nerveless hands. 


They are 


Laura's 
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Not so many weeks later pedestrians 
on the Avenue lingered longer than 
usual at a certain corner which had al- 
ways been a lure for the unwary. The 
window of Chartier et Cie, chastely bare 
save for a gleaming strip of ivory satin 
on which lay a magnificent emerald 

‘klace and a pair of superb earrings, 
was the attraction. 

The necklace was very fine, but no 
jewel in it compare with the 
enormous, beautifully cut single stones 
that comprised the earrings, exquisitely 
mounted in platinum. From a shabby 
little stenographer on her way to work 
to a famous prima donna, out for her 
matutinal stroll, every woman who 
fancied herself with the 
emeralds swinging from her ears. The 
great coloratura sighed enviously when- 
ever she lingered before the guarded 
plate glass. 


ne 


could 


saw them 
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“They’re almost too magnificent to 
be worn by any living woman,” she 
told her escort petulantly. “They’d dim 
mortal beauty.” 

“They belong in a crown,” agreed 
the man, watching the cold light blaze 
and burn in the unfathomable depths 
of the jewels. 

“Quite true. Chartier himself told 
me that they were part of the Rosoff 
collection which the princess has brought 
here to of. I believe they 
originally belonged to Catherine of Rus- 
sia—which may be why Chartier is ask- 
ing such an exorbitant price for them! 
Ah, how beautiful, and how diabolical!” 

The man narrowed speculative eves; 
unhurriedly he considered a great many 
things. 

“Shall we step 
view?” he asked. 

And the attendant bowed them in. 


dispose 


inside for a closer 


BAsy BuNnTING was regally clothed in her rabbit skin if it is true that most 


fF +h 


the ermine now used as trimming for royal robes is not really ermine but just 


yhite rabbit or dved squirrel. And where will kings and chancellors get inspiration 


for high service if the ermine no longer adorns royalty? 


hardly inspires dignity. 


The common rabbit 


THE craze among Frenchwomeén for dolls is receiving its share of censure 
from those who believe that it is responsible for the low birth rate among the 


French. 


Frencl 


ANCER at one of London’s night clubs startled 
lights were turned off, 
ilo, which is not visible in a lighted room, is produced by a phos- 


lisplaying. when the 
iminous h 


+} 


1 


iorescent liquid from India. 
4 


ems by the pound are rare indeed. 


Modistes feature fashionably dressed 


h factories manufacture about four million dolls for adults a year. 


puppets for their patrons, and 


its patrons recently by 


a glowing, iridescent coiffure. The 


eS 


\ TOPAZ weighing one hundred pounds and measuring ten by seventeen 
hes has been sent to the Field Museum in Chicago by a gem hunter in 


3razil. 


eS 


IGYPTIAN women are always dressed in the height of style, for fashions there 
have not changed in the last 2,642 years. 





Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


NE hears it said occasionally of some one 
that he “cannot see the woods for the 

trees.” Paradoxical, yes, but nevertheless an 
implication that fits most of what Mark 
Twain delighted to call “the damned human 
race.” For who does not nourish in his 
bosom some pet vanity or conviction which 
constitutes his blind spot, obscuring for him 
much that is vital which the world about him 
proffers? Cutting him off, in other words, 
from joyous contemplation of the whole for- 
est because of his stodgy concentration on 
one tree. Overwhelmed, most of us are, by 
the manifold experiences which crowd us, 
frightened by the complexity of the modern 
arrangement, and so self-consciously we stand 
off at a safe i 
and squint 
Well, 


5 ie New York residence o Jorale- 
mons was the ack: ledged social citadel 


its chaste walls i i t 

herited position and wealth, not to mention 
aristocratic bone : uld well 
imagil any 01 bein ut 1¢ mistake 
they m il mopolitan New York. They 
made of their intri legacy of supremacy 
a fetish, passing by meanwhile the very things 
for which their sot earned 1 he tree 
in their age ole for i red the lovely 
woodland. U: tha , the “hostess wom- 
an” delivered the rom their bondage. The 
fact that she hoes aid from within the fortress 
makes the story Joralemon family 
more absorbing. rr the June AINSLEES 
Beatrix Demarest Lloyd, 
a long period, has written a startlingly 
unique novelette call ‘The Hostess Wom- 
an.” It is the keencst re we have read 
in many days. But it is also a wholly divert- 
ing story, with many iearty chuckle tucked 
away in it. 


of New York. And the Joralemons within 


contributor over 


i; ee as f hvllis Manners was not, 
perhaps, unusual. After all, other girls 
F committe hemselve indiscreet en- 

f manner of her rescue 

from the ardent Frenchm: n, De Mélancourt, 

Was quite the most unusual circumstance that 

had stirred the community in yea: Their 

affair had had all glamour which 

il ‘ e | i} 


taches to ernational mbinations in 


hearts until the weird day that launched the 
rumor that the count had a wife extant. 
One could not, being conservative, credit the 
rumor at its face value. But it reeked un- 
savory. And then the mysterious message 
which came to Phyllis one night precipitated 
a chain of events which, incredible, neverthe- 
less happened. And eventually they freed the 
girl from a ghastly situation For sheer 
dramatic happening, read Beatrice Ravenel's 
latest story, “His Last Appearance,” the first 
part of which appears in the June number. 


— YMPARISONS, accordin » the plati- 
tude, are odious. And occasionaily, in- 
ceed, they prove so. By comparison with her 
husband, Hester Chestereys had alway 
hieved | only a mediocre rating. True, his 
was an effete virtue, but it stood high with 
his countrymen in the smail suburb where 


approximat e 
and denial 

i in 
hordes which 


l-nigh insupportahl \nd then one day 
} 


Vy chan e 4 ncovered that in her 

band’s life which made him for all time 

“human.” We 3 m read a more 

humanly appealing ta han Berthe K. Mel 
lett’s latest short stor You will find 


“Release” a most careful and deli 


at happened at 
“Live Z 
“No Pro nm ms,” 
i ause of lack of space from this 
number; the second pa f Jessie Hender- 
son’s dramatic story, “Jade Fangs;” the 
fourth in the “Ey« f Greed” series by 
Nancy Cabell, called this time “The Kiss 
installment 
Winston Bouvé's stirring serial, “Year 
Oblivion ;” and other shorter fiction «c1 
absorbing. 


Tosca;” another generous 
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Safety 
Hupmobile provides safety by means of fine materials and determin- 
ative tests. e parts shown here—steering knuckle, steering arm, 
and front axle—are of the finest material that can be used. All are 
drop-forged steel, double heat-treated. unusually heavy. In this group, 
each individual part must pass the Brinnell test, within close limits, 
for proper hardness of material, and bears the Brinnell mark. 


Now You Can See 


Why This is the Best-Value Car You Can Buy 


Any Hupmobile owner 
would tell you that each dol- 
lar he paid for his car brought 
him the best and largest 100 
cents worth of superior mo- 
toring it is possible to 
purchase. 


He has learned the signifi- 
cance of those thorough and 
costly processes of manu- 
facture that have always 
characterized Hupmobile 
methods. He knows now 
what real motor car 
values are. 


What he knows through 


ownership, you can discover 
through observation. 


Those “invisible costs,”’ that 
have so much to do with the 
proverbially substantial 
Hupmobile qualities have 
now been made visible 
for you. 


Step into the nearest Hup- 
mobile salesroom and see 
the parts display. 


The tickets on the parts tell 
in black type what they are 
for, how they are made, and 
what they are made of. 


The same ticket, in red type, 
tells a similar story about 
similar parts in cars not so 
carefully made. 


If these cars could match the 
Hupmobile in excellence and 
reliability of performance, 
in durability and economy 
of up-keep—you might then 
be justified in laying your 
money on the “‘red.”” 


But wisdom says black is 
the safe and sane color when 
it comes to investing hard- 
earned money in an 
automobile. 
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he Secret of 


Clearer skin « Gasier digestion : Regular elimination 
“Better Health 


THESE remarkab’: reports are food achieves literally 
typical of thousands of similar results. 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Concentrated in every cake of 


There is nothing mysterious Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
about its action. Itisnota‘‘cure- of tiny yeast-plants, alive and ac. 
all,” not a medicine in any sense. tive. At once they go to work— 
But when the body is choked with invigorating the whole system, 
the poisons of constipation—or clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
when its vitality is low so that  strengtheningtheintestinal muscles 
skin, stomach and general health and making them healthy and ae. 
are affected—this simple, natural tive. Health is yours once more, 


amazing 


“ 

When all the other girls were wearing their first low- 
necked dresses, I was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I simply couldn’t 
get rid of. Dad is a druggist so I tried all the medicated 
soaps and creams that he had in stock, but finally gave 
up. It was awful. One day my chum told me about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged me to take it. I took 
half a cake dissolved in water before every meal—it is 
not only easy to take but delightful—and in two weeks 
every trace of the eruption had disappeared. It worked 
like magic, really, and made me feel like a different 
person. 


(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of Sanford, Calif.) 


‘ 

“At the age of forty, when I had 
most at stake, I found myself slip- 
ping in health. I was troubled with 
indigestion, constipation and nerv- 
ous debility. I had read about peo- 
ple taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 


ordered some. “Came a period of real worry; of 


“A while later, in answer to a 
friend’s inquiry, I was surprised to 
hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 
fighter’ and realized then that I had 
not felt any sign of indigestion for 
some time, and was putting in ten 
to twelve hours’ hard brain work 
daily. I knew I was back again.”’ 
(A letter from Mr. W. L. King of 

Washington, D, C.) 


haphazard living; of irregular sleep 
and diet. The result .. . a distress 
ing case of nerves... misery from 
my digestive system, a rough and 
unclear skin. When someone sug 
gested yeast I laughed. . Ss 

I tried it, and now, knowing how 
simple the remedy, I laugh at nerves, 
scorn a skin that is not smooth and 
clear, and find my digestive system 
a thing to be ignored.” 

(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken this 


way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dis- 
solved in fruit juices or milk—or 
eat it plain. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet 


Please mention this magazine 


form. All grocers have it. Start eating it to- 

day! A few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information 
or let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. Z-4, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New 
York, 
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VERY Owens Staple-tied 
Tooth Brush is sold in a 
strong, clean, transparent glass 
container. It protects your 
Owens from careless thumb- 
ing and handling in the drug- 
gist’s store. It also makes a 
wonderfully convenient, sani- 
tary container for traveling. 
You’ll prefer using this clean 
tooth brush! Many dentists 
have declared it to be the finest 
ever designed for the correct 
care of the teeth! The trim is 
shaped to clean every part of 
your teeth thoroughly. Bristle 
tufts are wide-spaced and 
wedge-shaped to reach every 


Protection when you buy— 
convenience when you travel 


crack and crevice. The softly 
curved handle makes correct 
brushing easier and more 
natural. 


Each bristle tuft is perma- 
nently tied into the handle by 
a hidden staple. Handles are 
in six distinctive colors—one 
for you personally. 


No other tooth brush can 
bring you all these advantages! 
Yet the Owens—in the glass 
container—costs you no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes. 
30, 40 and 50 cents each, i 
child’s, youth’s and adult’s 
sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 


~ OWENS 


Staple-tied. TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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Are you the lucky 
one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 


Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth 
and health, plays no favorites. 
Dental records show that four 
persons out of every five past 
40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea’s victims. 

Heed Nature’s warning—ten- 
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brings you an 
up-to-date 
Auto Ma 


ERE’S an unusual opportunity By 
special arrangement with Rand 
McNally, we can send you, for a limited 
period only, any one, or all, of their series 
of Official Auto Trail Maps, covering every 
state in the country for only 10c apiece, 


Absolutely up-to-the-minute maps — give 
trail signs, hotels, garages, service stations 
and much other valuable touring informa- 
tion. In ordering, please be sure to tell the 
section of country ycu want to cover and 
give us address of shop or dealer where 
you go to have your brakes relined. Order 
now as this offer is limited, 


MULTIBESTOS 


THE BRAKE LINING 
with the Interlocking Weave 


der, bleeding gums—before it 
is too late. Better still, stop 
Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist 
and by brushing your teeth 
twice daily with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. ; 

At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Torhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste 
it checks Pyorrhea 








2. 





Formula of 
RJ Forhan DDS 


k G 
Co. New lork aod 


HIS is the famous brake lining that lasts so 

long. The lining that is specified as factory 
equipment by a majority of American car manu- 
facturers. And the lining that will give you the 
feeling of absolute security that your brakes will 
work whenever you need them. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. A-F-5, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
Seal 
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Superior 


Uti coupe First Aid to Business 


*640 The popularity of this car has at all times taxed 


our large productive capacity. 
f.o. b. Flint, Mich. -P 


It meets completely the requirements of most 
business and professional workers. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. The quality of this Chevrolet model is high 
jactaQihin . . om and along strictly practical lines. The design, 
Superior Touring . . . 495 construction and finish of the body pleases dis- 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 criminating motorists, and the economy of 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupe + 725 ati < i 

—, .. . operation averages lowest for this type of car. 
SuperiorCommercialChassis 395 


The mammoth rear compartment is of constant 
Superior Light Delivery . 495 H 
Utility RapeossT ack Chests 999 value to all who must carry luggage, equipment, 
Fisher Bodies on closed models samples, etc, 


The best salesmen of this car are the people who 
use it daily. Ask any Chevrolet dealer, or talk 
to owners anywhere. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
issembly plants, and two Canadiar plants give everywhere. Applications will be con- 
the largest production capacity in the world for sidered from high-grade dealers only, 


high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered. 
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Ainslee’s Announces the Winners of 
the February 


Advertising Prize Contest 








First Prize: 5.00. Mrs. Emma M. Davis, 
567 West 113th St., New York City. 
For letter submitted on Ivory Soap. 


Second Prize: _ Harry W. Youn, 
P. O. Box 123, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
For letter submitted on Quaker Oats. 


Third Prize: 3.00. ARTHUR I. Foster, 
104 West Sellers St., North Hibbing, Minn. 
For letter submitted on American Tobacco Co. 


Fourth Prize: _ CAMILLA Mars, 
227 Story St., Boone, Iowa. 
For letter submitted on Fatima Cigarette. 








We want to thank our readers for the many letters we have received. Our readers 
were quick to respond to our invitation to write us and help us prove to the 
advertiser that readers of fiction magazines read the advertising pages. The 
many letters received prove that our contention has been correct—that readers 
of fiction magazines do read the advertisements and the advertising department 
is glad to say that more advertisers are being convinced of this each month. 
Renewed thanks to our kind readers who have helped and are helping us. 


Winners for the March issue will be announced in the 
June issue 


See regular contest page for May contest 
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The Muscle Builder 


me the man who doesn’t want 
le, with abounding health, and 
how you a man who is ready 
measured for a wood n box— 
lead and he doesn’t know it. 
ly without muscle is like a 
hou without foundation—a little 
and over it goes. 
wise, fellows, I shouldn’t have 
to tell you these things. You can’t 
enjoy life with a weak, sickly body. 
There is no pleasure like the feeling 
of health and strength. And when 
strength, I don’t mean any 
way business. Do it right, or 
oc me 


The Whole Works 
build muscle—good, big, solid 
vuscle. Let other fellows knock 
this idea if they want. I know what 
I'm doing and | guarantee you’ll like 
it, Vl put an arm on you that can 
be made pliable one second and 
bulge out hard as steel the next. 
\n arm that will be equally useful 
weight lifting and any kind of 
ful athletics. Just for a starter, 
rease the size of that arm at 
me full inch ia the first 30 
Ill put a chest on you to be 
lof. A full, deep chest with a 
f lungs that will take a man- 
load of rich oxygen with 
breath, and you know what 
means. Your lungs feed your 
d, shooting a kick through your 
ins that will make you just bub- 
ver with vitality. I will build 
hose inner muscles around your 
and every vital organ. I will 
a thrill up your old spinal 
column that will make you feel like Earle E. Liederman 
ickl a wildcat. ‘ America’s Leading Authority on Physical Education 


A New Body in 90 Days 


wise crackers say it takes years to put a man in shape. That's because they don’t know any better. I want 
) days and I'll change your body so you won't recognize yourself. By that time every muscle in your anatomy 
iterally bulge out. And what’s more your whole being will just tingle with excitement. You will have a 
to your step and a flash to your eye that will radiate personality wherever you go. You will feel like 
shouting: “I'm a man—and I can prove it.” 
Come on now, fellows! Why waste more time? I’m not just promising these things. I guarantee them, If you 
doubt me, make me prove it. Are you ready? Let's go! 





Some 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It is Free 


forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some | 
y prize-winning pupils Ie have “ tome ¢ these | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
is pitiful weaklings, imploring . . > Look ° 
w and you will marvel at the nt p ques. | Dept. 5005, 305 Broadway, New York City 
vill prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you It a —e 
you through and through. All I ask 1s 10 cents to cover | Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
wrapping and mailing ; is yours to keep. This will 
you at all, but for » sake of your 
do not put it off Send today—right now, before 
page 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5005, 305 Broadway, New York City | ow................ i setias 
~— | (Please write or print plainly) 


you re to send me, without obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book, “‘Muscu- 
lar Development.”’ 


Street 


| Name 
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BROS.& CO. FFs 


DIAMONDS WAICHES 


ey ~\-) — Cod on Oe 23 = DB) | 
SZ S.A Genuine Diamonds 


Weimport Plespends directfrom 
Europe a direct by mail. 


price; 





amounte within eig 
months. 


— 
NEW MOD! ARS, 28 Je Jewels, Adjusted to 6 Positions, $80 


Bots gan, 
iN @PECIALS i Jowels, Adjusted to 6 Poi- $50 


ao ‘ol E filled T 
THE = RELIABLE 
GINAL 
As Ss. we. co. creoir TEWELERS 
Dept.n-222 aoe N. State = Chicago, Illinois 
tores in Leading Cities 








* 
Are you self-conscious about the 
impression you make on people? 


SEAR is probably the 
anyone can have in life. It keeps you from 
being your own real self—from doing your 

downright best and from getting on m life 
you should. 

Personal appearance. has a lot 
the way you feel. Clothes conunt, 
ut still there is one thing many people 
overlook—something that once brands 
‘them as either fastidious careless—the 
teeth. 

Notice 
another 


greatest handicap 


as 


to do with 
of course. 
so 
at 

or 
today how 
person's 
If the 


become a 


you, yourself, watch 
teeth when he or she is 
talking. teeth are not well kept they 
at once liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way, At last 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient 
that really cleans without scratching the enamel—a 
difficult problem finally : olved. 

You will notice the improvement even in the first few 
days. And you know it is cleaning safely 

> the makers of Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
a for you also the really safe dentifrice 

your teeth saying about you today?— 

PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, U. S.A 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE | 
Large Tube—25 cents 


have 


are 


L A MBE RT 








* 
Conns give you FREE 


most pleasure and quickest 
opportunity for profit because 
they are easiest fo play— beautiful 
in tone—perfect in scale—hand- 
some in design and finish. 
Send for Free Book, “Success in Music 
and How to Win It,” by John Philip 
Sousa ard others—and details of 
Free Trial, Easy Payment plan 
on any Conn instrument. en- 
tion instrument. 


C. C, CONN, Ltd. 
53. 

















Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine--Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 964 
successful in removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexion that it- is sold under suarantess : 
to refund the money if it fails. 

Don't hide your freckles under veil; get an. 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first) 
few applications should show a wonderful improve 
ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely, 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double- “strength 
Othine; it is this that sold on the money-backi 
prarantee, 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited quantity, fully Free Frit, Low stands 
make Typewrite' AI, rial. Lowest pri 


ever offe Som 35. Eas ents 
as $3 monthly. Send todaw for FR Bocetal 
soar Typewriter Information and Special § 
ulletin 
SMITH TYPEWRITER onuzs co, 
266-360 E. Grand A Ave. 


MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatié 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The aut& 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, but} 
after this remarkable invention was installed it made betters 
than 57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 622 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to to send a sample at his own risk. Write him today—ady” 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


€an Easily Be Yours 
Trados Model No. 25 


corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently, and ecomfort- 
ably at home. It is the only 
safe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking 
nose, Over 87,000 satis- 
fied users. For years 
ommended by physicians, 
years of experfence in manu- 
facturing Nose Shapers is 
at your service. 
Write for free booklet, which tells you how 
obtain a perfect looking nose. 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


a 
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oMoneyDown 


0 C.0.D. Nothing to Pay For Davenport on Arrival 
Not one cent now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnish- 
Concern in the World, will send you thie splendid Kroehler Bed Davenport, No-Money-Down 
nd with it, absolutely FREE, the handsome 7Piece Glass Water Set (pictured be- Bargain Catalog 

). Nothing to pay for goods on arrival. NoC.0.D. Use them 30 days on Free Over 300 pages (68 in colors) of world’s gre 
greatest 
trial, and if not satisfied, send everything back and we will pay transportation bargains in Furniture, carpets, rogs, sewing 
s both ways. If you keep them, pay only for the Davenport—a littic every machines, silverware; farm implements, etc. 

es month. Take nearly ayearto pay. Nota penny No money down. 30 days’ free trial. 8: 
to pay for the Water Set either now or later. fy -y t- —_,-y- CO with ns 
It is absolutely FREE—a gift from Hartman. | yourlocal ohere, butwe 


give nearly a year to 
Kroehler BED | i::.*: 
6476 
REE G 
DAVENPORT | (52: 
how to get glassware, 


- dishes, silverware, 
Golden Cak, Fumed Oak or Mahogany Finish jowelr “table finens, 
Really two splendid pieces of furniture in one — ate Postal Spleae 
a beautiful davenport by day; a luxurious bed at this big free catalog. 
night. Massive frame of solid oak in golden oak “Let Hartman 
or fumed oak finish; or selected birch in brown Feather YOUR Nest’’ 
mahogany finish. State w hicl 1 you want. Dimen- 
sions are: Height, 34 in.; height of back from Mail This Coupon NOWI 
seat, 18 in.; depth of seat, 21 in.; length ques GD Ge Ge ee Ge ee ae a @ 
9 
over all, » Bs % in.; length between arms, 62% Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
in, Opens to bed measuring 72x48in. Arms, 
8% in. wide; front poste, 2% in. Heavy | Dept. Sow Chicago, tl. 
imitation Spanish brown leather upholster- Send t 


FREE:::: -PIECE FE ing. Soft spring edge seat with 24 springs. Red Sevengert No. 143FMA62, Price $49. 85, 


= 





a 


th 
ck 
a 
a 
aie 
wo 
7 


(ATU 


FN 
4 








O Golden O: Qa ak O Mahogany Finish 
Cut Giass| Nearly a Year to Pay pete me hove, showing iniaht genre, and 


are above, showi: finish 1 gee sire one with 
Hartman cheerful’ y sends the *‘Kodav”’ and free 
< WaterSet Water Set on 80 Days’ Free Trial. If yo 3 ae * free trial 
utiful Glass Water Se t sent ab-| them, takenearly a yeer to pay for “ end you $4.50 monthly ont full price of Dave 

solutely free with the ‘Kod ” (= is paid. Will pay nothing at any ime 
Inelude ' ol rs only — in small monthly amo Des ve remains with you until paid tn full, 

aa *s a one-half gallon pitcher] ghipped direct to you from days’ free trial, 1 will ship both Davenpor 
‘and six 9-ounce tumblers ornament- factory. back and you will pay transportation charges ‘poth ware, 
ed with eut band and drop design. 
Pay eothiog fer this fine set at any 

EE. 


time. It i 


on 


ey ~ Ya eae ee 


Name- - 
R. F.D., Box No. 


st Ts The 7-Piece i F 
HA RT M A FURNITURE & CARPET co. or Street and No. 
Dept. 6476 fovrrieht, 1924. by Chicago, Ill. # Tow inoue 
The Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World Occupation of Read of Household - 


This No-Money-Down Offer Is Special to Readers of This Magazine— This Issue Only 
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~~. that supply of hosieg 
for Spring with some Shawhkg 
TS Numbers of silk. Men who ing 
upon a well groomed appearance y 
appreciate not having to pay mow 
than seems necessary. 
SHAW STOCKING 
Lowell, Mass. 


CO, 








SELL OUR \. 


Factory. Big Profits ig 
N money—no experie nee 
Makers of finest shirts for 25 ye 
quality goods, snappy styles, newest 
fine finish and workmanship make? 
Shirts, self sellers, big repeaters, You 
profit—we do the rest. Act Ty ye 
FREE SAMPLE 


HILL SHIRT Fa 0 
*MONEY 1556 N. Front Street, cra 


| YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 
p BB iswraian curran 


A 20 Sy IEF a Fone PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS / 


After Your FIRST LESSON You ‘ 
Will Play a Complete Selec- ~ 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 

Our method is so simple, interesting 


ALL TIED FOR YOU! 
PRINGTIME means bow time—and 


here's the Spur Bow, all tied for you by 
hand, chock full of dash, style and quality. 
Looks self-tied—or better. Holds its jaunty 
shape all day due to an 
patented feature. 


ACCEPT 


long, exclusive 
NO SUBSTITUTES 
Be sure you get the genuine. Will not curl, roll 
or wrin Imitations lack the patented feature. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
Write for Style Book C 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, 
Makers of BULL-DOG 


Suapendgre and Garters, guaranteed 365 days; Bull- 
Dog Belts and Vestoff Suspenders 


On the Pacific Coast 
Paul B. Hay, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mass. 


Please mention this 


magazine 
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and appealing that you begin in your 


first lesson to lez urn the famous Ha 
waiian Folk Song** ALOHA’’, Think 
how happy you will be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar. @ 


Only Four Motions-- . 
and You Master Them Quickly! 


gp 


Ina few minutes you sequire the four motions necessary to 


plece- afte 


weirdly. 


atas Derk 
te, Complcte course o 


od of practice and you will hcve 


62 lesson inclodes . 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, necessary picks, steel baz, etc. 
No Previous Musical Knowledge Necessary 


an never ren ed o mustont notein your ti o 
st knowledge wecanqg 
‘play this s wonderfully novel ar ot, 
when yo 
Over 40, 600 successful students. 
Just Mail a Post Card for 
po our rema xy 
fer--simply wri 
but do it today. 


First Hawatian Conoervatary 
f Music, Inc. 


tails 
an ( iter of- 
“law interested” 


‘ ial courses on 

n, Tenor n- 
jo, Banjo-- Ukulele 
and |/kulele 


answering advertisements 


if you haven’ tere 
y¥ anc positively 
Don't be jus' 


he center of interest among your fA 


FREE 


A Beaut'' 
Hawaiia 
Guitar 
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The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 





EMOLLIENT 


MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 








Please mention this magazi 


—uall the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the yst skillful 
blend in cigarette histo 


Legally trained 
men win hich positions and big suc- 
ess in business and public life. 
dreater opportonities now thaD ever 
before. Lawyers earn 
33: ,000 to $10,000 Annually 
'e guide you step by step. You can train 


easy terme. 
volume Law - 
and ‘‘Eviden 2 FREE. 


LaSatie Gaenies University, Dept. 565-4. Chicago, til. 


xz advertisements 
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She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting 
or exercising would have been. This new 
way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tablets. 
They aid the digestive system to obtain 
the full nutriment of food. They help 
Nature to turn food into muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola Prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Beoputive Accountants command big salaries. Theyesnde 
eed them. Only 6,000 Certified a ic Accountants i " “ie 
are earning 3,000 to $10,000 a year. train you Lis - mail in 
Fy, ‘e time for C. F A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
y to begin course 
upder the rT, supervision of William B, Castenh: A. M., 
c.P » former Cor of the troller and lostruetor, papreretty rt Minois; 
also former Director o Re Iilinoie Society of C. P. A.’ 17 of tl 
National A Jost A “fle is assisted b. y a larg 4 
etaff of C. P. A.'s, ine 4 mombere of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinformation 


LaSalle Extension Universi t . Dept. 576-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Tyokeins’ ecstattan in the Worid 














Be Good to 
Your EYES 


Like the hair, skin and teeth, one’s 
EYES are deserving of regular care, 
A few drops of Murine, night and 
morning, will drive away dullness 
and keep them clear, bright and 
healthy. Absolutely harmless. 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept.61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


URINE. 








Tt is written by the man who has t 
many of the world’s greatest strong ma 
tells you how to develop 
Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect rote 
My - w 61-page -_ *Buildir 
ff It 
d of ole rrty m tten n 
ing 30 halftone illus trati 
among the professic 
if you are weak ” 
strong; if strong, he 
) 


stamps to help pay pastage ar 
PROF. TITUS will mail you a y at < 


As he is Today DAY—Now. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS *°° sf, 304 St, Do 


departn 


*Lacky Gems’ ‘o kno r them sent FRE! 
orders, MAC NUS MAG 1c works: 147 W. 106th Street, } 
Desk 5 Copyright 1923 M. 





"BOOK ox What is Goins ¢ to_ 
Ln to You? 


Do you fear what the future has in store for yout Are you constant: ed that am 
thine a dreadful is joing to happen Stop w rrying. i what the. py predict. 


ancient science 0: 
send in y 


Please mention this magazine 


Sioleny tecenle 
— Vines % WiLL, TELL you 
4 


FREE 
1 4 t the ) Feding sign you were born 
your birth i 
F astrologic val re written in 


i led, po 1 oy ec 
 lenarege, £ os Heras Noa" PoVinad STUDIO, "ss wets s 


Dept. 644 
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New Safe Way Te 
Remove Teeth Stains 


New Discovery Bleaches Dark 
Teeth Instantly! 


treatment has been discovered which 

stains instantly, giving dull, dingy 

¢ new whiteness and lustre. This new 

treatment is called the Bleachodent Combination. It 
consists of a safe mild liquid and a new kind of 
paste. The liquid instantly curdles or softens the 
stains, while the paste removes them and if used 
daily prevents the formation of future stains. You 
j ur teeth with a few drops of the liquid, 
paste, and before your very eyes your 

a clear, flashing whiteness that even 

scouring by old-fashioned methods could 


It is vitally important that only a safe, mild prepa- 
ration like leachodent Combination be used on chil- 
dren's tes which are especially subject to stains 
and decay Dleachodent Combination is safe and 
harmless, for its mild ingredients are especially com 
bined to act only on surface stains, It does not 

» enamel in any way. Gritty and abrasive 
ijould never be used. If you want spar- 
pearly teeth get Bleachodent Combina 
Costs only a few cents. Distributed by 

Bleachodent Ibental Laboratories and sold by drug and 
dk prpartm nt stores everywhere, 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Ec zema, Ls Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
FREE Booklet, LEAR- 
TONE SKIN: y/ or eelling how I cured ‘noel after 

bein — amis cted for over fifteen years. 
$1,000 Cold Cash s: can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


E.'S. GIVEN = 3 ‘Chemical Building, KANSAS city, A mo. 


Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


If so, you are NOT wearing 








Buchstein’ s Vulcanized 


r which is soothing to 
your stump, cool, 


» Limb , neat, light, 


a Guaranteed 5 Years. ‘ a 
Id on easy payments to good Iv 
veople, Send for Catalog today. . 


dollar, 4 
B. Buchsteim Co., 610 3rd Ave., S. Minneapolis. Mian. lollar, strong, 
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down! 


21 JEWELS 
8 ADJUSTMENTS 
Buy a Studebaker 
Direct from the 








Only $1.00 down buys the amazing 
Studebaker /usured Watch direct 
from the factory at the low factory 
price. Choice of 54 newest Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 handsome dial 
designs. Mail Coupon for beautiful 
Style Book in colors—Sent Free! 





91 Jewel ~ Exira thin 


TUDEBAKE 
The Insured Watch 


Direct from the Factory 


Has 21 Jewels; 8 adjustments, including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions, 

Handsomest effects in yellow gold, green 
gold and white gold. 


Chain Free! 


To every purchaser of a Studebaker In- 
sured Watch we offer for a limited time 
a beautiful Chain Free. Write while 
offer lasts, Send coupon for details. 


Write for FREE Book 


Mail coupon today for magnificent Stude- 
baker Book of Advance Watch Styles. 
Shows 54 newest thin-model Gesiens 














> eTypEs eee WATCH CO 
305 South Bend, Indiana 
eugene ‘—Piease send me your 
Free Book of Advance Watch Styles 
and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


NGM€E coccccsccccccccccccccocccccosseeesssess 
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Physically fit 
means calm 
and steady 
of nerve — 
athletes find 
the use of 
Beeman's 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


7. ee a, oe: 2 eae 


10 DAYS FR EE TRIAL Four $3. 00 i paconditionaliy 
days you are not satisfied with this late mo ‘jel UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process, 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pirect & to you from the 
tory in the world by our money saving saetieds. aesnemmeed 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sezmail thet 


ou will not 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonde rful machine 


rie 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS [jp'sising, Shipman 
sys tem of rebuilding typewriters and also pM information 
out the typewriter industry both instructive and entertainin: 


Act Today! 
Mail 


ae oe oe ee ae oe 
Shipman Ward ease 0 
Mfa. Company co book of 
2635 Shipman Building 

Montrose & Ravenswood 

Aves., Chicago 


fr ope 
explaining bargain offer. 


te eecabeebssharsddchitdeaadsenkbenniun’ ose 


8t. and No.. 


Please mention this magazine 





T WATCH 
Simply song 82,08 Se nt fey 


ine Dia. 
to you all barge s pald. Highest 
era ade 5 Faby ‘and Sapphire Jeweled | Hove- 
men , ° 

$4250: e time guarantee only 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
If not Tistactere or if you can duplicate this 
watch for $70.00, your deposit willbe refunded. 
$4.05 PER MONTH 
After trial —~ balance $4.05 a month for ten months, 
REE ROYAL CATALOG 
Dlustrates and 4 thousands of special values in dis- 
eynee. & Been, oat jewelry — send for your copy at once, 
ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH Co. 
Dept. 1064, 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


D for 30 days trial on approval. You ju have your 

choice of 44 Styles, colors ane sizes of the famous 

RAN R Bicycles. Expre: repaid, net pea 
our cle. ' 
— go ft girls costly 


be 
nce 
it qui er mes factory prices, express 
a. wheel many ms nd equlpment, low prices. bend 
do bus 








y for eo oN 
Ranger Cetalon, f {i 


DEPT |-4, CHICAKO fk apa ae " 


GET “THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-redae 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, im 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you p au 
my expense, 
Dr. R. NEWMAN, Lic —s P wee 
State of New Y ork, 286 Fifth Ave. 


~ Stop Using a Truss | 


PD PLAPAO «PADS rive Sta 
reeled £ rom the truss, 
Being momen a 
-adhesive 


— to fo hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
Wo straps, buckles or spring 
etteched—cannot slip, so 
eennot chafe orpress against 
he pubic bone. Thousands 
have guccontuty created 
b> v themselves at home withou 
He om hindrance from work—most rang Pris, 
cases 








a9 volvet—easy so spaly—taonpenctoas Awarded 
Sota Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery jg 
watu so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
@rove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FR 
Write nameen Coupon and send TODAY. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOBASE cvccccccveccccccccscoceccccecccescocesce eccceces ooees 


when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 











OF ACETYLENE, “THE GAS 
OF A THOUSAND USES.” 
— 
BATTERIES FOR ‘AUTOMOBILES, 
FARM LIGHTING, RAILWAY 
SIGNALS AND for Charging Prest- 


S : 4 
4 b> , =< LSD O-Lite Batteries ai 
— S the Speedway Plans. 


Your Car Is No Better 
Than Its Battery 


That is so evident that it is foolish to take chances by getting a re- 
placement battery that has no earned reputation for dependability— 


An unknown battery is just a battery—it brings you no assurance - 
of performance. 


Seat Odite The name Prest-O-Lite on a battery means dependability; it means 
a battery made by a great organization that has built up a high repu- 
BATTERY tation for integrity of product and character of service. 
SERVICE Prest-O-Lite could not afford to put its name ona faulty product.... 
ao... —which is your assurance of satisfactory performance. 
Prest-O-Lite costs no more. 





urvice Stations Everywhere 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pacific Coast: 599 Eighth Street, San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





New York: jo East 42nd Steeet 


oryour Radio get assured 
ormance in the Prest- 


Pest 0 Lt 


THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 











When it comes to real pleasure, no- 
body gets more out of an automobile 
than Overland owners. Overland 
is scattering sunshine in hundreds 
of thousands of homes—all over 
the map. It is making people 
happier, healthier and wiser about 
automobiles. 


Overland has swept aside the old 
notion that you have to spend a 
lot of money for a quality automo- 
bile. In Overland you get big-car 
power and big-car comfort—and all 
the easy-handling and low-upkeep 
advantages of a light car. Hundreds 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


of two-car families leave their 
heavy, cumbersome car stand in the 
garage most of the time while they 
drive around and enjoy themselves 
in an Overland. 


You can driveOverland from sun-up 
to sun-down, week in and month 
out—drive it without mercy—and 
you'll find it dependable. Overland 
is at once a joy and a saving—{from 
the first day you own it on and on 
through a long, long life of faithful 
service. Owners have good reason 
to call it the most automobile in 
the world for the money. 


Other Models: Chassis $395; Roadster $495; Champion $655; 
Sedan $795; Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We 
reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. + Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


ourmg 495 


Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 
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Never before 


a‘Double Compact My 
like this / 


ERE is everything you have been 

wishing for in a double compact. . . 
One that is thinner, lighter, more beauti- 
ful and more durable than any you have 
ever seen. 


cA New Shape 


See how the sides are curved and tapered 
-exactly like the case of a fine watch 
an effect altogether new and lovely. It 


fits the hand delightfully. 


A special spring catch opens either 
cover at a finger touch. There are two 
large mirrors. The compact is finished 
in polished black enamel, one side left 
plain for monogram. It will outlast many 
refills. 








Ask to see 
Colgate’s Watch-Case Compact 


at any toilet goods counter 


Pisees 
ae: So soft as the skin: it beautifie eit 


ae 4 a 





